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THE LONELY MOUNTAIN. 


BY JOHN B. TABB. 





One bird, that ever with the wakening spring 
Was wont to sing, 

I wait, through all my woodlands, far and near, 
In vain to hear. 


The voice of many waters, silent long 
Breaks forth in song ; 

Young breezes to the listening leaves outpour 
Their heavenly lore : 


A thousand other wingéd warblers sweet, 
Returning, greet 

Their fellowe, and rebuild upon my breast 
The wonted nest; 


But unto me one fond familiar strain 
Comes not again— 

A breath whose faintest echo, farthest heard, 
A mountain stirred. 

Sr. CHARLES COLLEGE, Ex.uicort City, Mp. 


REMEMBERED BELLS. 


BY D. H. R. GOODALE. 











Curme, chime, O mellow bells, to ring 
The roundelays of time! 
Bring back to me the budding spring ; 
Now, with her swelling blossoms, bring 
(Fond, fond the pealing chime!) 
That full, keen voice, that hears, whica poured 
Each fiery, melting, kindling word 
By which my life a bliss be“ame, 
Aud upward rose in flame” 


Bring back the rocking rose, the tender green, 
The morning passion and the morning sheep, 
The early grace, the happy mystery, 

The eager rapture, by a look set free, 
O’erjoyed that joy to share, 

Which filled the breathing air. 


Lost Youth! Lost Love! O faithful Memory, 

Thine shall the chimes forever, ever be! 

Thine still the dream, the spell, the magic hour, 

The potency that sleeps within the flower. 

A maiden breast, with timid rise and fall, 

Still yields, and at that tone confesses all. 

Time irks no more ; I set my heart toward thee— 

Ring! hollow bells ; ring! bells of memory. 
REDDING, CONN. ‘ 





THE CYPRESS GATES. 


BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, 





SLOWLY, boatman, siowly go, 

Swift the leafy currents flow, 

Aud I[ cannot see or know 

What beyond yon dark wood waits, 

Drifting toward the Cypress Gates 
Of the Ocklawaha, 


We have passed funereal glooms, 
Cypress caverns, haunted rooms, 
Halls of gray moss, starred with blooms— 
Slowly, slowly in these straits, 
Drifting toward the Cypress Gates 
Of the Ocklawaha. 


In the towers of green o’erhead 

Watch the vultures for the dead, 

And below the egrets red 

Eye the mossy pools like fates, 

In the shadowy Cypress Gates 
Of the Ocklawaha. 


Clouds of palm crowns lie behind, 
Clouds of gray moss in the wind, 
Crumbling oaks with jessamines twined, 
Where the ring doves meet their mates, 
Cooing in the Cypress Gates 

Of the Ocklawaha, 


High the silver ibis flies— 





Silver wings iv silver skies ; 





In the sun thesaurian lies ; 
Comes the mocking bird, and prates 
Tothe boatmen at the gates 

Of the Ocklawaka. 


Nearer now, we're drawing near, 
Naught but cypresses appear. 
Hark, what song is that I hear! 
Tis a bird that love elates— 
Some sweet bird beyond tne gates 
Of the Ocklawaha. 


Slowly—awful shades are these ! 

Seas of mosses, seas of trees! 

Currents viewless as the breeze ; 

Half the boat is in the straits, 

Half is through the Cypress Gates 
Of the Ocklawaha. 


On—the sunlight drops a ray! 
On—the current knows the way ! 
On—the bird still sings its lay, 
And a sun-fiood fills the straits— 
Shadows —shadows—were the gates 
Of the Ocklawaha. 


Lo! a shower of golden rain! 

Lo! the ibis flies again ! 

Runs the river toward the main, 

Fades the dark air, fade the straits, 

Fade the unlocked Cypress Gates 
Of the Ocklawaha. 


Now the broader waters gleam— 

Seems my voyage upor the stream 

Like a semblance or a dream, 

And the dream my soul elates ; 

Life flows through the Cypress Gates 
Like the Ockiawaha, 


Will the ibis fly again? 
Will the ring doves sigh again? 
Sunsets fall in golden rain? 
Boatman, boatman what awaits 
Us beyond the Cypress Gates 

Of Life’s Ucklawaha? 


Boatman, boatman, oft I hear 
Falling, falling on my ear, 
One sweet voice that once was dear; 
And I think God’s love awaits 
My poor faith beyond the gates 

Of the Ocklawaha. 


Ibis, thou wilt fly again, 
Ring dove thou wilt sigh again, 
Jessamines bloom in golden rain ; 
And a loving song bird ’waits 
Me, beyond the Cypress Gates 
Of the Ocklawaba. 
BELLEVIEW, FLORIDA, 





AN AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
BY CHRISTOPHER P. CRANCH. 


Proressor RICHARDSON, in his ‘‘ Review 
of American Literature,” says, pithily and 
well (I quote from the Boston Jiterary 
World): ‘‘It must never be forgotten that 
deck-hands, longshoremen and _stage- 
drivers, California miners, Chinese high- 
way robbers, buffaloes, and Indians, are 
but a part of our civilization, and that lit- 
erature may conceyn itse!f with such themes 
as God, duty, culture, and eastern lakes and 
rivers, and still be distinctively American.” 

Why do the English critics perpetually 
harp upon this idea of a distinct American 
literature? Itis as if a mother, from whom 
her child had been for a lifetime separated, 
and had lived in a foreign land, should be 
surprised, on meeting him again, that his 
features and his voice still bore a resem- 
blance to hers. ‘‘ Why, my dear son,” says 
the old lady, ‘‘here you are, after your 
long voyages to South America, your life 
on board ship and in the far western 
ranches, and I see that you look and talk 
very much as you used to when you were a 
boy. You are still an Englishman, and I 
expected to find you a foreigner.” 









And must not we Americans be, for a 
long time yet, almost half English, in spite 
of our new and different surroundings in 
the New World? Have we not been nursed 
and educated on English literature? Why, 
then, expect us to turn our backs on our 
old mother, and our hearts away from her 
teachings, and alter our habits and styk, 
simply because we live in another country? 
Why apply the word “Imitation,” any 
more than to her children born on her own 
soil? Why expect American literature to 
forget all the antecedents of its birth and 
education, and force itself into some out- 
landish style and tone? Ought not the 
English critics to see that, in so doing, 
American literature only grows more aud 
more provincial? And yet provincialism 
is the charge the English used to make 
against us, when they spoke their inmost 
mind. Or woud our transatlantic cousins 
tell us that it is only as we absorb and re- 
flect some peculiar New World surround- 
ings that we can be distinctively American? 
That there can be no genuine American 
poetry, for example, unless deseriptive of 
far western life and landscapes, like Joa- 
quin Miller’s, or ungrammatical, unmetri- 
cal, rough-shod and queer, like Walt Whit- 
man’s; that only poems and tales of wild 
frontier-life, like Bret Harte’s, can have 
the true American ring in them? or that 
rhymes like Hosea Biglow’s are the only 
genuine reflection of plain New England 
manners? Is it not a little peculiar that 
our English cousins should expect to meet 
us after our mos* typical fashion only when 
ia homespun Yankee garb, or in some 
backwoodsman costume—the more outré 
and unfamiliar, the better? 

I must confess that for myself I geta 
little weary of this sort of talk from some 
of the English critics, and have a half-sus.- 
picion that they are laughing at us in their 
sleeves, and are not quite sincere when 
they discover what seems to them a pure 
piece of Americanism. We had a notion 
that we were somehow of the same blvood— 
fed from the same literature, laws, cus- 
toms, traditions. In what, essentially, can 
we differ from them? Our two countries 
were never so near as to day, and we are 
growing more and more to be like each 
other. We give and take all our best more 
fully every year—our steamships and ocean 
cables binding us together more and more 
—intellectually, morally, sympathetically. 
Therefore, a distinctive American litera- 
ture becomes more and more difficult, even 
if desirable. If it exists, it must take the 
hues of the outlying provinces of Down 
Ea:t, or of the Far West and South, and 
so become provincial. As soon think to 
change our language as our hereditary 
styde or tone of thought. We change not 
souls with our climate, though crossing 
the Atlantic. 

This passion for a purely American liier- 
ature is only, I trust, a temporary fashion 
—a hankering after some queer flavored 
spicery—some new sensation for a dlasé cir- 
cle of some cockney club. Or is it that 
they would have the true-blue English lit- 
erature reign alone on their Island, without 
a potential rival—and tolerate no brother 
near the throne? Are they jealous of our 
growth in the best British thought and sen- 
timent? 

No sensible Englishman can or should 
admit such an idea as this, for it will be 
many years—if ever—before America can 
exhaust the fountains of the past from 
which she has drawn her deepest life. 





NUMBER 1999. 


If the cultivated Englishman is shocked 
to see his American cousin walk London 
streets in a round felt hat, or appear at an 
evening party without a swallow-tail ora 
white neck-tie, why find fault with him if 
he adapts English ways of telling his story 
or rounding his sonnet? 

But we have, perhaps; asked too many 
questions. We have a right to speak in 
the affirmative. We feel that the cultivated 
Englishman and the cultivated American 
differ very little. Even in their accent 
they grow to be alike. We see that Ameri- 
can literature has the most excellent of all 
reasons for its resemblance to that of the 
mother country—reasons too patent to be 
insisted upon. And the plain truth is, that 
it is only the raw cockney who is surprised 
to hear us talk English like a native. If 
we differ in our style of word-paintiug, it 
is more in color and tone, less in form and 
spirit. At any rate, we must not be ac- 
cused of echoing English writers because 
we inherit certain forms of language and 
thought from which we can’t well escape, 
and yet be spontaneous and unaffected. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 





THE SHIFTING OF RESPONSI- 
BILITY, 


BY PROF. WILLIAM G. SUMNER. 











Ir there are any ethical propositions 
which may be accepted as reasonably es- 
teblished, the following are among the 
number: To every one his own; that re- 
sponsibility should be equal toliberty; that 
rights and duties are correlative; and that 
those should reap the consequences who 
have set in action the causes. The social- 
istic and semi socialistic propositions 
which are before the public are immoral 
in that they all sin against these ethical 
principies. 

We are using, at the same time, two 
weights and measures. We have at the 
same time two sets of dogmas, one for 
politics and the other for social matters. 
We affirm that all men are equal. If they 
are so, and if a state can be founded on 
the assumption that they are so, then each 
one of them must take his share in the 
burdens of the society. Especially must 
each one take the responsibility for him- 
self. No sooner, however, is this infer- 
ence drawn than we are told that there are 
some people who are not equal to others, 
and who cannot be held to the same duties 
or responsibilities. They are weak, ignor- 
ant, undisciplined, poor, vicious, or other- 
wise unfit. It is asserted that the strong, 
learned, well-trained, rich, and virtuous 
are bound to take care of the aforesaid 
persons. The democratic doctrine in pol- 
itics is that wisdom resides in the masses; 
that it is afalse and aristocratic doctrine to 
maintain that the educated or trained men 
are better fitted to direct common public 
interests than the uneducated; that, in 
fact, the educated men fail conspicuously 
whenever they undertake to lead, and that 
there is a resource of strong, untrained 
common sense in the masses on which a 
state may be built in complete security. 

No sooner, however, have we accepted 
this doctrine as orthodox and indisputable 
matter of political faith, than we are told 
that educated men and others who have 
enjoyed exceptional advantages, or who 
have acquired any of those forms of tfajn- 
ing which make men better, not than other 
men, than they would themselves have 
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been without the expenditure of capital and 
abor, have a duty to perform—viz., to 
lead, guide, and instruct, the real rulers. 
It is asserted that, when the masses go 
astray, it is the fault of the educated classes 
who did not instruct them. Therefore, 
we arrive at this doctrine: If a young man 
desires to fit himself to discharge the 
duties of life well, he needs to spend his 
youth in study and work, he needs to accu- 
mulate capital, and to subject himself to 
discipline. This is aduty which is incum- 
bent on all, and is enjoined on all, without 
exception. If, however, some conform to 
it, and some do not, let it not be main- 
tained that the former shall have wealth, 
and honor, and power in the society. On 
the contrary, only the latter shall have 
those things; for, since all the things which 
improve men are hard and irksome, and 
the mass of mankind shirk them, and the 
power rests with the mass, the “‘ minority” 
receive as their share the function of per- 
suading the ‘‘ majority ” to doright, if they 
can, and, if they do not succeed, they bear 
the responsibility for whatever goes wrong. 
Such a doctrine is profoundly immoral, for 
there is a dislocation involved in it between 
work and reward. 

We encourage our children to earn and 
save, and we stimulate them to look for. 
ward to the accumulation of wealth. We 
explain to them the advantages of capital. 
We point out to them the woes of poverty, 
the consequences of improvidence, the 
penalties of idleness. The better parents 
we are the more we do this. We try to 
make them uaderstand the world in which 
they live, so that they may hold sound 
principles and direct their energies wisely. 
The motive and purpose is to avoid the 
penalties which they see unwise men suf- 
fer, and to attain to the material prosperity 
and comfort which all men need and de- 
sire. Some obey; some do not. Those 
who obey might think that they are justi- 
fied,then, in having, holding, and enjoying 
what they have earned. They might say 
that wealth is a reward for duty done, and 
that the faithful workman is entitled to 
sit down and evjoy the fruits of his labor. 

If one of them draws any such inference 
he will be immediately corrected by the 
new philosophy. He will be told that 
wealth is a duty and a responsibility; that 
he holds it not for himself, but for others; 
and if he asks, For whom? he will be told 
that he is only a trustee for those who did 
not obey the teachings of boyhood about 
industry, temperance, prudence, and fru- 
gality. He tried to take his own course 
and let others take theirs. He tried to do 
right and prosper and let others do ill and 
suffer if they preferred; but he finds that, 
as a result of his course, he has made him- 
self responsible for those who took the 
other course, while they are not responsi- 
ble for anybody, not even for themselves. 
This new kind of trustee also is not al- 
lowed to administer his trust for the bene- 
fit of the beneficiaries, according to his 
own judgment. Thatis done for him by 
the doctors of the new philosophy. His 
function is limited to producing and 
saving. 

If a man, in the organization of labor, 
employs other men to assist in an indus- 
trial enterprise, it was formerly thought 
that the rights and duties of the parties 
were defined by the contract which they 
made with each other. The new doctrine 
is that the employer becomes responsible 
for the welfare of the employés in a num- 
ber of respects. They do not each remain 
what they were before this contract, in- 
dependent members of society, each pur- 
suing happiness in his own way according 
to his own ideas of it. The ¢mployé is not 
held to any new responsibility for the wel- 
fare of the employer. The duties are all 
held to lie on the other side. The em- 
ployer must assure the employed against 
the risks of his calling, and even against 
his own negligence. The employé is not 
held to assure himself, as a free man, with 
all his own responsibilities, although the 
scheme may be so devised that the agsu- 
rance is paid for out of his wages. He is 
released from responsibility for himself. 
The common law recognizes the only true 
and rational liability of employers, viz., 
that which is deducible from the responsi- 
bilities which the employer has assumed 
in the relation. The new doctrines which 





are preached, and which have been em- 
bodied in the legislation of some countries, 
are not based on any rational responsibility 
of the employer, but on the fact that the 
employé may sometimes find himself in a 
very hard case, either through his own 
negligence or through unavoidable mis- 
chances of life, and that there is nobody 
else who can be made to take care of him 
but his employer. 

In the advance of the industrial organi- 
zation it has come about that interests have 
been subdivided and rights have been cre- 
ated in the various interests. The most 
important of these divisions is that between 
a specific interest , like that of the mortga- 
gees or bond-holders, and a contingent in- 
terest, like that of the title-holder or the 
stock-holder. The tendency to separate 
these interests, and to define the rights 
corresponding to them, is rich in advantage 
to different classes in the community, and 
in advantage to the industrial development. 
The specific interest in the gains of the en- 
terprise is that of the landlord, mortgagee, 
bond-holder or employé. The contingent 
interest in the gains is that of the title- 


holder, stock-holder, tenant or em- 
ployer. The specific interest is al- 
ways free from risk and excluded 


from control. The maintenance of this 
separation of interests isnot possible unless 
there is the most firm enforcement of con- 
tracts. In some of the cases the difficulty 
is that the specific interest tries to geta 
share in the contingent gains, when it is 
found out that there are such. In other 
cases, the contingent gain not having been 
realized, those who own it try to encroach 
upon the specific or guaranteed interest. 
Ifit is possible for either to succeed, then a 
contract relation is transformed into a re- 
lation of heads I win, tails you lose. The 
responsibilities of the parties are made to 
vary from the engagements into which they 
have entered. The current attacks on 
landlords and creditors are, therefore, rad- 
ically unjust, and the insecurity for the 
more refined relations and interests which 
arises trom the weakening of the contract 
relation is injurious to the whole industrial 
organization. 

In short, the policy which we are invited 
to accept is one in which every duty which 
a man accomptishes is made the basis, not 
for rights and rewards, but for new duties 
and subjection to new demands. Every 
duty which is neglected becomes a ground 
for new rights and claims. Tne well-to-do 
man is to do without things which his 
means might buy for himself, in order that 
he may pay taxes to provide those same 
things in a public way to people who have 
not earned them. The man who by toil 
has tried to get the knowledge which alone 
enables men to judge, is not to have the 
deciding voice, but isto stand behird the 
man who has neglected to get knowledge 
while the latter gives the deciding voice, 
and to take or avert the consequences. All 
this is preached to us on the ground that 
itis public-spirited, unselfish and altruistic. 
It is immoral to the very last degree, and 
opposed tothe simplest common sense. It 
cannot fail to avenge itself in social conse- 
quences of the most serious character. 

YaLe UNIVERSITY. 
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PEACE OR WAR? 








BY GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D,, 


PRESIDENT OF ROBERT COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE. 





Ir is still doubtful whether we are to 
have a general war this spring or not. It 
depends upon many contingencies. There 
are certainly only two nations that desire 
a war, Russia and Germany, and these na- 
tions have no wish to fight each other. 
Germany wishes to fight France alone and 
Russia to attack Austria alone; but Ger- 
many does not wish to see Austria destroyed 
and Russia does not wish to see France 
feducéd to a second-rate power. There 
can be no certainty of war, then, unless 
Germany and Russia either come to some 
agreement or make up their minds to fight 
each other. If there were no other strong 
nations in Europe an agreement would be 
easily come to. Germany would pay for 
Russian neutrality by giving her a free 
hand in the Balkan Peninsula. It seems 
probable that Germany has already pro- 
posed this, but that Russia hesitates to 





= 
accept, through fear of Italy and England, 
who might unite with Austria and Turkey 
to resist the advance of Russia to Con- 
stantinople. 

We are just now at this point of uncer- 
tainty; but Europe is in such a condition 
that an accident may decide the question 
of peace or war before any arrangement 
has been come to between Russia and Ger- 
many. The old Emperor of Germany may 
die. The Czar may be led by the war party 
in Russia to take some hasty step in the 
Bulgarian question. France may suddenly 
take fire at the threats of Germany, or 
Montenegro may begin the war in Herzego- 
vina. On the whole, there are at least siz 
chances out of ten that we shall have an 
Outbreak of war within twe months. As 
it must come sooner or later, it is perhaps 
as well for it to come this year as next. 

Bismarck was undoubtedly right when he 
asserted in his great speech before the Ger- 
man Parliament that another war bet ween 
France and Germany was inevitable. 
France has never accepted the loss of her 
provinces, and the one thing that the Rc- 
public has steadily adhered to has been the 
policy of developing the army. It is now 
larger than that of Germany and is rapidly 
reducing the government to bankruptcy. 
At the first favorable opportunity France 
intends to attack Germany; of this there is 
no doubt, and the Bulgarian question gives 
them some hope that they may now win 
the support and aid of Russia. It seems to 
me that Bismarck had some reason for 
alarm, although France would not have 
declared war at this time without the 
countenance of Russia. She is not ready 
for it. It would seem that Bismarck also 
hoped to be able to secure the friendship of 
Russia and thought it a favorable time to 
provoke the French to war. It is a dan- 
gerous game that he is playing, and if it 
ends in war the result is doubtful. 

Russia meanwhile maintains her hostile 
attitude toward Bulgaria, and is using all 
her influence to create disturbance there. 
The Bulgarian deputatioa which has visited 
the capitals of Europe is now in Constanti- 
nople. It has received assurances every- 
where that the independence of Bulgaria 
will be maintained, and it finds itself in full 
accord with the Turkish Government as to 
what ought to be done; but, according to 
the treaty of Berlin, itis necessary for all the 
Powers to assent to the choice of a Prince, 
and Russia holds out in her refusal to agree 
to any one until after the full satisfaction 
of her demands. It is evidently her pur- 
pose to postpone a settlement until the 
events of the spring make it plain whether 
the time is favorable for her to occupy the 
country. Meanwhile her demands are such 
as the Bulgarians cannot accept. She de- 
mands the abolition of all existing govern- 
ment in the couatry—the election of a new 
Constituent Assembly under Russian super- 
vision, the election of a Prince to be 
named by Russia, a revision of the con- 
stitution, the practical incorporation of the 
army into the Russian army,and the accep- 
tance of two or three Russians appointed 
by the Czar as the principal ministers of 
the new Prince. She claims that all this 
will give her only that legitimate ixfluence 
to which she has a right under the treaty 
of Berlin, and the latest official announce- 
ment made declures that on these points 
she will yield nothing. As the Bulgarians 
naturally refuse to make this wholesale 
surrender, the Russians are trying, unsuc- 
cessfully thus far, to stir up a revolution 
against the existing government. 

If this had been simply a question be- 
tween Russia and Bulgaria, it would have 
been settled long ago by, armed force, and 
the Bulgarian patriots would have been in 
Siberia before this time. Indeed, it would 
have been folly for them to resist at all. 
But thus far Russia has been restrained 
from carrying out her will by the fear of 
finding herself opposed by a coalition of 
Powers. France and Germany may be 
ready to sacrifice Bulgaria for a Russian 
alliance, but no Power in Europe desires 
to see this advance of Russia toward Con- 
stantinople. They may not care much for 
the Bulgarians, but they see that their own 
interests are involved. Austria and Turkey 
especially understand that their fate de_ 
pends upon that of Byl Sooner or 
later, if not this spring, they must resist 
the occupation of Bulgaria by Russia in a 





life-and-death struggle. They may yield 
now on account of the unfortunate condi- 
tion-of the other European states, in the 
hope of finding allies later; but neither 
Austria nor Turkey can long exist with 
Russia firmly seated onthe Balkans. 

Russia will have to decide within a few 
weeks whether to strike now or to compro- 
mise with the Bulgarians and postpone her 
advance to amore favorable opportunity. 
It is hard tosee how she can hope for a 
more promising chacce than the present 
one. Germany and France are engaged in 
their own conflict. Austria is totally un- 
prepared for war, and cannot possibly com- 
plete her preparations this spring. Turkey 
is bankrupt. England is absorbed in the 
Irish question, and her new democracy cares 
no more for Constantinople than for the 
man in the moon. Her government is liable 
to be overturned any day, and cannot act 
with vigor on its own convictions. Italy is 
in the midst of a great political crisis. If 
war really breaks out between France and 
Germany, or if the present state of expec- 
tation of war continues, it would seem 
probable that the Czar will either attack 
Austria directly or occupy Bulgaria and 
put Montenegro forward to raise an insur- 
rection in Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

lt is undoubtedly the most critical 
moment that Europe has seen since 1815. 
It is not simply the fate of Empires or the 
liberty of the Balkan Peninsular which is 
involved, but the civilization of the world, 
It is the crisis of that struggle to which 
Napoleon looked forward when he pre- 
dicted that Europe would one day be either 
Cossack or Republican. Russia to-day 
makes no secret of her determination to 
overthrow ‘‘the rotten civilization of West- 
ern Europe” and to replace it by a new 
civilization of her own. Theeditor of the 
paper which prociaims this most loudly is 
Katkoff, the most influential adviser of the 
Czar. If his dream can be realized, if he 
can make Russia supreme at Constantinc- 
ple and as far as the Adriatic—taking in 
all the Southern Slavs, the Czar will cer- 
tainly be in a position to dominate all 
Europe and to crush out all liberalism in 
his own Empire. For the sake of Russia 
as well as of Europe, it is to be hoped that 
this scheme of conquest may never be 
realized. 

lt is not a new one. It has been at- 
tempted many times, and as often it has 
failed. Now a new barrier stands in the 
way of Russia. In all her former attempts 
she has had the sympathy of the Christian 
population of Turkey, but she has this no 
longer. Rumania, Bulgaria and Servia 
have tasted the sweets of liberty, and their 
submission to Russia would be a return to 
slavery—a more hopeless bondage than 
that from which they have escaped. They 
understand this perfectly. They would be 
glad to have Russia fer a friend. They 
have strong sympathy with the Russian 
people, who are of their own race and re- 
ligiov, and are quite ready to pray for the 
Czar; but they have no desire to be de- 
voured by the Russian bear. So long as 
there is any fear of this, they would rather 
dispense with his friendship. 

I believe that this new barrier more than 
compensates for the increasing weakness 
of Turkey, and that Russia is as far off as 
ever fromthe conquest of Constantinople. 
We had an illustration here the other day of 
the hostility of the Greeks also to Russia. A 
new Patriarch was to be elected and Russia 
used the customary means to secure the 
election of her own candidate, who, by the 
way, was 8 liberal and worthy man; but he 
was defeated and an open enemy of Russia 
was chosen. This hostility of the Christians 
of the East to Russia is comparatively a 
new thing and arises from their growing 
conviction that she is the only Power 
which they have.reason tofear. Their ooe 
desire is to be let alone, that they 
may work out their own destiny in their 
own way. Bulgarian, Greek, and Arme- 
nian alike are ready now to say to Russia, 
‘*We want neither your honey nor your 
sting.” It is not ingratitude on their part. 
They would gladly have been the good 
friends and allies of Russia, but she her- 
self, by her agents and by her press, has 
made them understand that she wants not 
friends but subjects. To them the impend- 
ing war seems a matter of life and death, 
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GOSSIP IN A LIBRARY. 


BY EDMUND GOSSE. 


: IONICA. 
{lonica. Smith, Elder & Co., 65 Cornhill, 1858.) 








Goon poetry seems to be almost as inde- 
structible as diamonds. You throw it out 
of window into the roar of London, it dis- 
appears in a deep brown slush, the omni- 
bus and the growler pass over it, and by 
and by it turns up again somewhere unin- 
jured, with all the pure fire lambent in its 
facets. No doubt thoroughly good speci- 
mens of prose do get lost, dragged down 
the vortex of a change of fashion, and 
never thrown back again to light. But the 
quantity of excellent verse produced in 
any generation is not merely limited, but 
keeps very fairly within the same propor- 
tions. The verse-market is never really 
glutted, and while popular masses of what 
Mr. Browning calls ‘‘deciduous trash” 
survive their own generation, only to be 
carted away, the little excellent, unnoticed 
book gradually pushes its path up silently 
into fame. 

These reflections are not inappropriate 
in dealing with the small volume of 116 
pages called ‘‘Ionica,” ushered into the 
world nearly thirty years ago, so silently 
that its publication did not cause a single 
ripple on the sea of literature. Gradually 
this book has become first a rarity and 
then a famous possession, so that at the 
present moment there is perhaps no col- 
lection of recent English verse which com- 
mards so high a price among collectors. 
A few weeks ago, when the library of Mr. 
Henry Bradshaw was disperscd, book- 
buyers thought that they had a chance of 
securing this treasure at a reasonable price, 
for it was known that the late Librarian of 
Cambridge University, an old friend of the 
author, had no less than three copies. But 
at the sale two of these copies went for 
three pounds fifteen and three pounds ten, 
respectively, and the third was knocked 
down for a guinea, when it was discovered 
that it lacked the title-page and the index. 
I do not myself think it right to encourage 
the sale of imperfect booke, and would not 
have spent half-a-crown on the rarest of 
volumes if I could not have the title-page. 
But this is only an aside, and does not in- 
terfere with the value of *‘ Ionica.” 

The little book has no name on the title- 
page, but it is known that the author is 
Mr. William Johnson, formerly a master at 
Eton and a fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. It is understood that this gentle- 
man was born about 1823, and is stil: alive; 
but that on coming into property, as I 
have heard, in the west of England, he 
took the name of Cory. So that he is 
doubly concealed as a poet,the anonymous- 
pseudonymous. As Mr. William Cory he 
writes history, but there is but slight trace 
there of the author of *‘ Ionica.” In face 
of the extreme rarity of his early book, I 
am told that friends have urged upon Mr. 
Cory its republication, but that he refuses. 
Probably he does well to refuse, for the 
book is rather delicate and exquisite than 
forcible, and to reprint it would be to draw 
public attention to its inequality. Per- 
haps I speak with the narrow-mindedness 
of the collector who possesses a treasure; 
but I think the appreciators of ‘‘Ionica” 
will always be few in number, and it seems 
good for those few to have some difficul- 
ties thrown in the way of their delights. 

Since *‘Jonica” appeared great develop- 
ments have taken place in English verse. 
In 1858 there was no Rossetti, no Swin- 
burne; we may say that, as far as the pub- 
lic was concerned, there was no Matthew 
Arnold and no Willliam Morris. This fact 
has to be taken into consideration in deal- 
ing with the tender humanism of Mr. John- 
son’s verses. They are less corruscating 
and flamboyant than what we have since 
become accustomed to. The tone is ex- 
tremely pensive, tender and melancholy. 
But where the author is at his best, he is 
not only, as it seems to me, very original, 
but singularly perfect, with the perfection 
of a Greek carver of gems. The bovk is 
addressed to and intended for scholars,and 
the following piece, although really a trans- 
lation, has no statement to that effect. Be- 
fore I quote it, perhaps I may remind the 
ladies that the original is an epigram in 
the Greek Anthology, and that it was writ- 
ten by the’great Alexandrian poet Callim- 





achus On hearing the news that the poet 

Heraclitus—not to be confounded with the 

philosopher—was dead. - 

“They told me, Heraclitua, they told me you were 
dead; 

They brought me bitter news to hear and bitter 
tears to shed, 

I wept, as I remembered, how often you and I 

Had tired the sun with talking and sent him down 
the sky. 

And now that thou art lying, my dear old Carian 
guest, 

A handful of grey ashes, long, long ago at 
rest, 

Still are thy pleasant voices, thy nightingales, 
awake ; 

For Death, he taketh all away, but these he cannot 
take.” 

No translation ever smelt less of the lamp, 
and more of the violet than this. It is an 
exquisite addition to a branch of English 
literature, which is already very rich, the 
poetry of elegiacal regret. Idonot know 
where there is to be found a sweeter or 
tenderer expression of a poet’s grief at the 
death of a poet friend, grief mitigated only 
by the knowledge that the dead man’ssongs, 
his ‘“‘nightingales” are outliving him. It is 
the requiem of friendship, the reward of 
one who, in Keat’s wonderful phrase, has 
left ‘‘great verse unto a little clan,” the last 
service for the dead to whom it was enough 
to be ‘ unheard, save of the quiet primrose, 
and the span of heaven, and few ears.” 
To modern vulgarity, whose ideal of Par- 
basgus is a tap-room of howling politicians, 
there is nothing so offensive as there is 
nothing so incredible, as the notion that a 
poet may hold his own comrade something 
dearer than the public. The author of 
“Tonica” would deserve well of his country if 
he had done no more than draw this piece 
of aromatic calamus-root from the Greek 
waters. 

Among the lyrics which are entirely orig- 
inal, there are many not less exquisite than 
this memory of Callimachus. The author is 
not very safe on modern ground. I con- 
fese that I shudder when I read— 

* ‘Oh, look at his jacket, I know him afar ; 

How nice’ cry the ladies,‘ ‘iooks yonder Hussar!’ ” 
It needs a peculiar lightness of hand to give 
grace to these colloquial numbers, and the 
author of ‘‘Ionica” is more at home in the 
dryad-haunted forest with Comatas. In 
combining classic sentiment with purely 
Ecglish landscape he is wonderfully happy. 
I can quote but one stanza from ‘ A Dirge”; 
I wish that I had space for the whole of 
it: 

* Where the tranquil swan is borne, 
Imaged in a watery glass, 
Where the sprays of fresh pink thorn 
Stoop to catch the boats that pass, 
Where the earliest orchis grows, 

Bury thou fair Anterds.” 
We know well where this place of burial 
isto be. Not in some glade of Attica or 
by Sicilian streams, but where a homelier 
river gushes through: the swollen lock at 
Bray, or shaves the long pastoral meadows 
at Boveney, where Thames begins to draw 
alonger breath for his passage between 
E:on and Windsor. The prevailing senti- 
ment of these poems is a wistful clinging 
to this present life, a Pagan optimism 
which finds no fault with human existence 
save that it is so brief. It gains various 
expression in words that seem hot on a 
young man’s lips, and warm on the same 
lips even when no longer young: 

** Tl] borrow life, and not grow old; 
And nightingales and trees 


Shall keep me, though the veins be cold, 
As young as Sophocles,” 


and again, in poignant notes: 
*“* You promise heavens free from strife, 
Pure trutb, and perfect change of will; 
But sweet, sweet is this human life, 
So sweet, I fain would breathe it still ; 

Your chilly stars I can forego, 

This warm, kind world is all I know.” 
This last quotation is from the poem called 
‘*Mimnermus in Church.” In this odd 
title he seems to refer to elegies of the 
Colophonian poet, who was famous in an- 
tiquity for the plaintive stress which he 
laid on the necessity of extracting from life 
all it had to offer, since there was nothing 
beyond mortal love, which was the life of 
life. The author of ‘‘Ionica” seems to 
bring the old Greek fatalist to modern Eng- 
land, and to conduct him to church upon g 
Sunday morning. But he is impenitent; 
he confesses that the preacher is right when 
he says that all earthly pleasures are fugi- 
tive. He has always confessed as much at 





home under the olive tree; it was because 
they were fugitive that he clung to them: 
“ All beauteous things by which we live 
By laws of time and space decay. 
But oh! the very reason why 
I clasp them, is because they die.” 

There is perhaps no modern book of 
verse in which a certain melancholy phase 
of ancient thought is better reproduced 
than in ‘‘ Ionica,” and this gives its slight 
verses their lasting charm. We have had 
various resuscitations of ancient manners 
and landscape in modern poetry since the 
days of Keats and André Chenier. These 
are 0 numerous, and have often been so 
brilliantly successful that only pedantry 
would deny their value. But in ‘‘Ionica” 
something is given which the others have 
not known how to give, the murmur of 
antiquity, the sigh in the grass of meadows 
dedicated to Persephone. lt seems to help 
us to comprehend the little rites and play- 
ful superstitions of the Greeks ; to see why 
Myro built a tomb for the grasshopper she 
loved and lost; why the shining hair of 
Lysidice, when she was drowned, should 
be hung up with songs of pity and reproach 
in the dreadful vestibule of Aphrodite. 
The noisy blasphemers of the newest Paris 
strike the reader as Christian fanatics 
turned inside out; for all their vehemence 
they can never lose the experience of their 
religious birth. The same thing is true of 
the would-be Pagans of a milder type. 
The Cross prevailed at their nativity, and 
has thrown: its shadow over their con- 
science. Butinthe midst of the throng 
there walks this plaintive poet of the 
‘*Tonica,” the one genuine Pagan, abso- 
lutely untouched by the traditions of the 
Christian past. I do not commend it; I 
merely note it as giving a strange interest 
to these forlorn and unpopular poems. 

Twenty years after the publication of 
‘*Tonica,” and when that little book had 
become famous among the elect, the author 
printed at Cambridge a second part, with- 
out a ti le-page, one of the most eccentric 
looking pawphlets I ever saw. The en- 
thusiastic amateur will probably regard his 
collection incomplete without ‘‘ Ionica II,” 
but he must be prepared for a disappoint- 
ment. There is atouch of the old skill here 
and there, as in such stanzas as this: 

‘* With half a moon, and clouds rose-pink, 
And water-lilies just in bud, 
With iris on the river-brink, 
And white weed-garlands on the mud, 
And roses thin and pale as dreams, 
And happy cygnets born in May, 
No wonder if our country seems 
Dressed,out for Freedom’s natal day.” 
But these are rare, and the old unique 
‘‘Tonica” of thirty years ago is not re- 
peated. 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSI1Y, ENGLAND. 


CHRIST’S SUFFERINGS. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 








Tue Gospel narrative, tirieigh stating 
the remarkable circumstances connected 
with the birth of Jesus, gives no account cf 
his private life at Nazareth prior to the 
commencement of his public ministry at 
the age of thirty years, with the exceptions 
found in the Gospel of Luke. This evan- 
gelist tells us that he was ‘‘ brought up” at 
Nazareth; that he there grew in stature 
and wisdom, and in favor with God and 
man; that the grace of God was upon him; 
that at the age of twelve years, he went 
with his parents to the feast of the pass- 
over at Jerusalem; that he there evinced a 
degree of wisdom and knowledge that as- 
tonished those who heard him; and that, 
in response to a question of his mother, he 
said: ‘‘ Howis it that ye sought me? Wist 
ye not that I must be about my Father's 
business?” There is nothing in the Gospel 
record to indicate that, during this long 
period of thirty years, he was in any sense 
a sufferer beyond what falls to the common 
lot of mankind. 

Looking, then, tothe public life of Christ, 
as set forth in the Gospel record, and for 
the moment excluding therefrom the scenes 
in the Garden of Gethsemane, and also the 
facts connected with his trial and death on 
the cross,which cover a period of less thans 
day, we raise the question whether during 
this period of sbout three years and a half 
suffering is presented as a characteristic 
element of his experience. This question 
must be answered in the negative. 

The Gospel narrative assigns to Christ 





no bodily defects, ailments or infirmities, 
no social bereavements, no actual violence 
to his person, no pangs of conscious guilt, 
no lack of food or raiment, no disappointed 
hopes, no unrealized ambitions, no mis- 
takes of judgment to occasion regret; and, 
indeed, none of the causes which ordima- 
rily associate themselves with a lifespecial- 
ly marked by its miseries. That record, on 
the contrary, makes his life one of the 
most intimate communion and fellowship 
with God the Father, and also the con- 
sciousness of perfect holiness, with all the 
joys and delights thereof, and without the 
miseries which have their seat and source 
in unholy passion and wicked acts. Christ 
was constantly occupied in doing good to 
the bodies and souls of men, sometimes 
by working miracles for their relief, and at 
others by giving counsel and speaking 
words of comfort; and this gave him the 
pleasure which comes from imparting hap- 
piness to others. He was in favor with the 
common people,who heard him gladly and 
followed him in crowds. He was fully 
cognizant of his own greatness and the 
glory of his mission among men. He did 
the things that pleased God,and he knew it. 
He calmly predicted his own death, without 
any apparent perturbation or trepidation. 
He was confident as to the final success of 
his work, without any expression of doubt 
or despondency, and without a word to 
suggest that he was otherwise than com- 
posed and serene. He appointed the 
Lord’s Supper; and talked freely and fami- 
liarly with his disciples, when within less 
than twenty-four hours of his death, mak- 
ing promises to them, and assuring them 
that he would be with them in their future 
work; and nota word fell from his lips to 
indicate any alarm, discomfort, or unhap- 
piness on his part. 

Such, briefly, is the picture of Christ’s 
public life as presented in the Gospel nar- 
rative. Itcertainly was not, prior to the 
closing scenes thereof, a life of general 
gloom, sadness and depression, and was 
not, as set forth in this narrative,alife char- 
acterized by unusual sufferings. He never 
said anything to convey the impression 
that such was his experience. To repre- 
sent it as such, 9s is sometimes done by 
preachers of the _tospel, is to misrepresent 
it. 

When, however, we pass from this gen. 
eral view and look at Christ as seen at a 
certain point in the Garden of Gethsemane, 
soon after leaving the ‘‘ upper room” where 
he hed kept the passover, and appointed 
the Lord’s Supper as a memorial of his death 
and just prior to his betrayal by Judas and 
his arrest by the soldiers, we are con. 
fronted with a new and unusual phase in his 
experience, widely different from anythtng 
which had preceded it. There is a sense in 
which, for the moment, he does not seem 
to be his formerself. Leaving the ‘‘apper 
room” in Jerusalem, and coming to the 


‘Garden of Gethsemane, he at once said to 


his disciples: “Sit ye here while I go and 
pray yonder.” Taking with him Peter, 
James and John, he *‘ began to be sorrow- 
ful and very heavy,” or, as Mark says, ‘‘to 
be sore amazed and to be very heavy.” He 
said to these disciples: ‘‘My soul is exceed- 
ing sorrowful, even unto death; tarry ye 
ye here, and watch with me.” Going a lit- 
tle further himself, he fell on his face, and 
prayed, saying: ‘‘O my Father, if it be 
possible, let this cup pass from me, never- 
theless, not asI will but as thou wilt.” He 
repeated this prayer three time, each time 
going to his disciples, and finding them 
asleep. Luke tells us that ‘‘ there appeared 
an angel unto him from Heaven, strength- 
ening him,” that “‘being in an agony, he 
prayed more earnestly,” and that his 
‘* sweat was as it were great drops of blood 
falling down to the ground.” In the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews it is said in reference to 
this scene, that Jesus ‘‘ offered up prayers 
and supplications with strong crying and 
tears.” 

Such is the Bible statement of the agony 
or passion of our Lord in the Garden of 
Gethsemane. His condition at the time 
was one of overwhelming anguish and 
mental consternation, coming upon him 
suddenly, and ending as suddenly, without 
paralle) in his antecedent experienee, The 
mere fear of death did not produce that 
agony; bodily infliction did not produce it ; 
the sense of guilt did not produce it; 
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and yet whether we can explain it*or not 
in its direct and immediate cause, it was 
realtohim. This fact appears upon the 
very face of the narrative. His own words 
testify to the deep anguish of his soul. He 
needed the help of an angel to strengthen 
him, and one was sent from Heaven for 
this purpose. 

The experience of Gethsemane was soon 
succeeded by that of Calvary. Hanging 
upon the eross for six hours, for the most 
part in silence, Jesus endured the physical 
agony of this awful mode of inflicting 
death. That was a terrible experience. 
There was, however, just at the close of life, 
something felt by him, that was still more 
awful; and to this he gave utterance, 
when, almost with his dying breath, he ex- 
claimed with a loud voice: ‘ Eloi, Eloi, 
Jama sabachthani? which is, being interpre- 
ted, My God, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken me?” This shriek of agony was im- 
mediately followed by the words: ‘* It is 
finished”; and then Jesus ‘‘ bowed his head 
and gave up the Ghost.” He died upon 
the cross, but not by the merely physical 
infliction thereof. It was not bodily pain 
that caused the heart-rending lamentation 
of hislast moments. Mental anguish was 
the source of thislamentation. He speaks 
of himself as, in some sense, being for- 
saken by God. That sense was awful to 
him. Whatever it was he felt it to the 
very depths of his soul. The Bible gives no 
explanation of this anguish, other than that 
involved in the words uttered by Jesus. As 
to the exact sense in which God had forsaken 
him, there may be and there is a mystery 
which we cannot explain. There is, how- 
ever, no mystery about the fact that Jesus 
was at this time a sufferer beyond the 
power of words to express. This we see in 
what he said. 

Here, then, in these two scenes—the one 
in Gethsemane and the other on the cross— 
we behold a suffering Christ. Here we 
find the reason, as nowhere else, why the 
sufferings of Christ are so often referred to 
by the apostles. Take out Gethsemane and 
Calvary from the story of Christ’s earthly 
life, and we should not be able to find any 
reason for the prominence given to his 
sufferings by the first preachers of the Gos- 
pel. But, with Gethsemane and Calvary 
in the story, this prominence is of easy ex- 
planation. 

Why, then, did Christ suffer and die as 
he did? Why did God, according to ‘his 
determinate counsel and foreknowledge,” 
deliver the pure and holy Jesus, his well- 
beloved and only begotten Son, into the 
hands of the Jews, to be crucified and 
slain? What did God mean by this seem- 
ing tragedy? There is but one book in 
this world that can authoritatively answer 
these questions; and that book is the Bi- 
ble. Let us hear what that book says on 
this subject. 

In the Epistle to the Hebrews we find 
these words: ‘‘ But we see Jesus, who was 
made alittle lower than the angels for the 
suffering of death, crowned with glory and 
honor, that he, by grace of God should 
taste death for every man. For it became 
him, for whom are all things, and by 
whom are all things, in bringing many sons 
unto glory, to make the Captain of their 
salvation perfect through sufferings.” This 
passage throws light on the cross and on 
the victim who died thereon. Jesus was 
made a little lower than the angels in so 
far as he was a man, that be might suffer 
death, and that he might, by the grace of 
God, taste death for every man; and, in 
reference to his suffering and death, it be- 
came God, in the great plan of human 
salvation, to make him perfect, as a 
Saviour, through sufferings. Paul here 
states the fact, but does not, in this lan- 
guage, tell us why the death of Christ be- 
came God. The same apostle, in his 
Epistle to the Romans, informs us that 
God set forth Christ as ‘‘a propitiation 
through faith in his blood,” thereby declar- 
ing his own righteousness, ‘‘ that he might 
be just and the justifier of him which be- 
lieveth in Jesus.” We learn from the 
same apostle that ‘‘Christ hath redeemed 
us from the curse*of the law, being made 
a curse for us,” that ‘‘ Christ hath died for 
our sins according to the Scriptures,” and 
that in him ‘‘ we have redemption through 
his blood, even the forgiveness of sins.” 





and death, as Paul believed and taught it. 
There is no difficulty in seeing this doc- 
trine in Paul’s words. The difficulty con- 
sists in- so twisting the words from their 
plain import as not to see it. 

Peter had the same ideq of Christ’s 
death. From him we learn that we are 
‘not redeemed with corruptible things, as 
silver and gold,” ‘‘but with the precious 
blood of Christ”; that Christ “this own self 
bare our sins in his own body on the tree,” 
and that he ‘‘also hath once suffered for us, 
the just for the unjust, that he might bring 
us to God.” For this reason he was an- 
nounced by Jobn the Baptist, as ‘‘the Lamb 
of God which taketh away the sin of the 
world.” Jesus himself in appointing the 
Lord’s Supper, told his disciples that it was 
meant to be a memorial of bis death—of 
his body broken for sinners, and of his 
blood ‘‘shed for many for the remission of 
sins.” The risen Saviour, on the day of 
his resurrection, said to the two disciples 
with whom he conversed. while they were 
going to the village of Emmaus: “O 
fools, and slow of heart to belicve all that 
the prophets have spoken! Ought not 
Christ to have suffered these things, and to 
enter into his glory?” On the evening of 
the same day he said to those who were to 
be his apostles: ‘‘Thus it behooved Christ 
to suffer, and to rise from the dead on the 
third day,” ‘‘that repentance and remission 
of sins should be preached in his name 
among all nations.” 

Isaiah, who is justly regarded as pre- 
eminently the Messianic prophet, gives us 
these words in regard to Christ: ‘‘But he 
was wounded for our transgressions; he 
was bruised for our iniquities; the chas- 
tisement of our peace was upon him; and 
with his stripes we are healed. All we 
like sheep have gone astray; we have 
turned every one to his own way; and the 
Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us 
all.” ‘*Yet it pleased the Lord to bruise 
him; he hath put him to grief; when thou 
shalt make his soul an offering for sin, he 
shall see his seed, he shall prolong his days, 
and the pleasure of the Lord shall prosper 
in hishand. He shall see of the travail of 
his soul, and shall be satisfied; by his 
knowledge shall my righteous servant jus- 
tify many; for he shall bear their iniqui- 
ties.” ‘He hath poured out his soul unto 
death; and he was numbered with the 
transgressors; and he bare the sinof many, 
and made intercession for the transgres- 
sors.” 

These passages, like many others in the 
Bible, connect the sufferings and death of 
Christ with our salvation, as the divinely 
appointed sacrifice for sin, and, as such, 
the means through which the guilty may 
be pardoned, justified, and at last glori- 
fied in Heaven. Heis the Saviour of sin- 
ners, not because he was a worker of mir- 
acles, not because he was a religious 
teacher, b~“, because, as ‘‘the Lamb of 
God,” he suffered and died for them. So 
saith the Word of God; and so should say 
all human faith. Any other view lacks the 
indispensable quality of being conformed 
to the view set forth in the Bible. The 
**blood theory” of human salvation, as 
some choose to call it, is the Bible theory. 
Philosophy merely human and always fal- 
lible, may not like the theory; yet God 
likes it, and appointed the sufferings and 
death of Jesus Christ, aa his method of 


saving sinners. And on this point we are’ 


absolutely ignorant, except as instructed 
by him. Our wisdom is to hear Gcd, and 
then believe what he says. 





ENGLISH NOTES. 


BY JAMES PAYN,. 








Tux article inthe Fortnightly called ‘‘Our 
Noble Selves,” has aroused much con- 
temptuous remark from that host of minor 
critics, who, themselves egregious failures, 
find it a consolation to beiittle their con- 
temporaries by comparing them with those 
celebrities, whom, if they were alive, they 
would be equa!ly willing to depreciate. The 
fact is, that it is very easy to find fault, and 
rather difficult to point out in what excel- 
lence consists; any savage can tomahawk, 
but the knife of science can alone dissect. 
There are many assertions in the article in 
question I should be inclined to confute; 


Such is the doctrine of Christ’s sufferings ; but on the whole its judgmeut is, I believe, 





correct. Sir Walter Scott, with his usual 
common sense—combined, it is true, with a 
generosity which to our Snarles and Back- 
bites is unintelligible—once observed to a 
brother author: ‘‘ You and I came in the 
very nick of time”; by which it would 
seem he foresaw the formidable competi- 
tion in every form of literature which pre- 
sently set in, and is increasing even now. 
In his time Joanna Baillie was thought to 
be the greatest dramatic poet of the cen- 
tury; and even poor Matt Lewis and his 
‘* Monk” were covered with praise. Mrs. 
Radcliffe and her ‘* Mysteries of Udolpho,” 
Ainsworth and his ‘‘ Crichton,” were held 
in high literary esteem. The ignorance of 
the modern tomahawker about all these 
matters ison a par with his impudence. 
A volume has just been published contain- 
ing four serials which fifty years ago were 
on the topmost wave of popularity—‘ The 
Children of the Abbey,” ‘‘St. Clair of the 
Isles,” ‘The Castle of Otranto,” and a 
story called ‘‘The Old English Baron,” 
which its author confesses was writien on 
account of the great success which had 
attended Walpole’s romance. There is not 
one readable page in the whole loi of them; 
they are all surpassed in the Penny Novel- 
ette of the present day. It is the fashion to 
say that though it is true we have a greater 
amount of talent, we have no geniuses 
among us. Itis a pity that persons who 
say this do not study dear old Dr. Johnson: 
‘* Above all things, my dear madam,” he 
says, ‘‘clear your mind of cant, of which 
grudging cant is the least tolerable kind.” 

What terrible things are going on in the 
world while we go through our smooth 
daily round, and not all of them of the 
continental kind. (What happens *‘on the 
Continent” goes almost for nothing, you 
know.) For example: while you and I, 
gentle reader, are just now breakfasting 
every morning, and pshawing because our 
toast is hard, or our rasher of bacon not 
properly rolled, there is a gentleman in 
jail to be hanged next week, who, having an 
intention to starve himself and so escape 
the scaffold, has his food forced down his 
throat every morning. Only too many of 
us have no breakfasts; but this poor wretch 
is surely ina worse plight. What situa- 
ticn, imagined even by a Icussian novelist, 
can be more dire and ghastly than this? 

By the by, Ihave bought another Rus- 
sian novel, Count Tolstoi’s ‘‘The French in 
Moscow,” which will be positively my last. 
It was recommended to me by a private 
friend, or rather by one who was my friend. 
‘““Giye me my four-and-sixpence back,” I 
said, ‘‘ or lose me forever”; and he prefer- 
red to lose me. To praise these books is 
madness. I protest, though I have read 
read the work from end to end, 1 don’t 
know what it is all about. 

There is a certain woodenness about Rus- 
sians in fiction, which reminds one of the 
old semaphore; they have plenty of 
action about them but no passion. A party 
of Nihilists who are described in the act 
of plotting some really fine crime, talk 
like people at a tive-o’-clock tea. They have 
about as much enthusiasm as the old copy- 
books, from which it seems most of their 
observations are culled. I am not strait- 
laced, and rather sympathize than other- 
wise with the blowing up of a Czar or 
two, but even when concocting an ordinary 
(non-political) crime, their coolness fails to 
freeze the blood, because it is so unnatural ; 
it is murder arranged for by marionettes. 
When they kiss one another in love scenes 
it is always on the brow; and a female 
friend up to sixty, and though she may be 
six feet high, is called ‘little sister.” I 
don’t pretend to understand all this, and it 
is plain that the Russian novelist himself 
feels the strain of such severe deportment, 
for, without any particular reason for it, 
all his characters will suddenly ‘‘ break 
out,” ‘little sisters” and all, and get hor- 
ritly drunk. If Russian novels are a reflex 
of the nation, the phrase ‘“‘ pulling the 
strings” must have a peculiar application 
to them. 

If I were a fortwne-teller, I should thick 
it hard that my predictions had been de- 
rided when my directions for use had not 
been carried out. How can one’s ‘‘ charms” 
be expected to work if they are not put 
into execution? A soothsayer has just 
been sent to prison for false prophecy, 





a fair chance. His instructions as to his 
female clients were: (1) ‘‘to cut a lemon in 
two and go up-stairs backward.” This 
does not seem very difficult, though when 
people begin to cut lemons in two late at 
night, they generally mix them with some- 
thing else, andin the end find it difficult 
to get up-stairs anyhow;. but regulation 
No. 2 was “to say her catechism back- 
ward,” and this injunction was not com- 
plied with. I should find some little trou- 
ble in saying my catechism—that is, back- 
ward—myself; but having undertaken to 
do it and failed, I would not have brought 
my prophet to justice, for not having 
fulfilled his part of the bargain. 

A well-known baronet is said to have 
had £150,000 left him on condition of bis 
assuming the name and arms of Snooke. 
The arms I should not object to—it is the 
fingers which are mostly associated with 
the name in question, in connection with a 
gesture of incredulity and defiance; but’ I 
really don’t think I could be a Snooke even 
for £150,000. And yetI don’t know; I 
wishsomebody would ‘‘ make it guiness” 
and try me. But I am glad tosee the con- 
dition as to the name has been contra- 
dicted. 

The most aristocratic plans with regard 
to the coming ‘‘ Jubilee” are almost all 
distinguished by that charity which Syd- 
ney Smith has described to be the motive 
which moves A to dip into B’s pocket to 
give toC. They propose that soldiers 
should give a day’s pay, workmen a diy’s 
wage, andchildren their pocket money to 
prove how they appreciate monarchical in- 
stitutions; but the proposers themselves 
offer nothing beyond their patronage. The 
whole affair is, in fact, spasmodic and ar- 
tificial, and will probably give no satisfac- 
tion to anybody save the 25,000 rogues in 
India, who have been let out of prison in 
her Majesty’s honor. AsI have ventured 
to say on other occasions of a like nature, 
we English are not good at observing times 
and seasons, and such matters are gener- 
ally left to be managed, as in the present 
case, by officious persons wishing to make 
themselves conspicuous. If any sort ofa 
building is wanted to commemorate the 
Jubilee, the Crystal Palace can never be ex- 
celled, and it is only too ready to hand. I 
is bankrupt, or nearly so,and can be bought, 
I suppose, for a tenth of its cost. It seems a 
crying shame that such a ‘‘thing of beauty” 
should not be ‘‘a joy forever.” Every na. 
tional ceremonial could be held in it win- 
ter and summer, wet or dry, and fitly he d. 
Its grounds are already a people’s park. It 
is an ‘“‘ Imperial Institute” which throws all 
similar projects into the shade. Suppose 
—for one may suppose anything—that her 
Majesty should buy it and give it to the 
nation. It would really be a pretty thing 
to do, and one not easily forgotten. 

That white elephant, the ‘“‘ Great F-stern,” 
having cost about a million of money to 
build, has at last been sold for £26,000. Only 
half of us remember her launching, which 
was as unlucky as the rest of her career. 
She was first called the ‘* Leviathan,” 
which was objected to by the religious 
world as savoring of profanity. Then she 
stuck in the stocks and refused to take 
water. ‘‘There go the ships, and there is 
that ‘Leviathan,’”? was an observation I 
once heard from the greatest wit that Cam- 
bridge has ever produced, as we passed 
by her ina Greenwich steamer. She has 
had explosions on board and execrations 
from the sheriff. She has stuck on rocks. 
She has been seized by her own seamen 
for wages. She is nearly 706 feet long 
and weighs, without lading, 12,000 tons. 
I wonder that she has not broken her own 
back as well as that of every cne who has 
to do with her. Only two harbors in Eng- 
land can hold her. I once asked one of 
her captains how he felt in command of so 
magnificent a vessel. ‘‘Deuced uncom- 
fortable,” was his reply; ‘‘ she is too big; 
it is impossible for any one man to tell 
what is amiss with her.” The one thing 
she has been proved good at, and even 
remunerative, is laying Atlantic cables; 
but such an opportunity does not occur 
every day; it is like that of making glasses 
for eclipses—very intermittent. Still she 
is a noble vessel, and I should like to have 
her to entertain my friends on board for 
a week or so, and finally to sell to an 


without, as it eeems to me, his having had ; enemy, 
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The Duke of Westminster has got into 
hot water for parting with a portrait of 
Mr. Gladstone for £3,000 for which he had 
given but £1,000. Itis ssid that this was 
a mean thing to do just because he no 
longer agreed with Mr. Gladstone’s political 
opinions. If he had parted with it for less 
than he gave for it there might have been 
some reason in this accusation. But a 
transaction by which one makes 200 per 
cent. seems explicable enough on other 
grounds. Moreover the duke is very rich, 
and never, in the whole course of my ex- 
perience, have I known a rich man who 
could resist the temptation of doing a good 
stroke of business. One should be fair even 
in politics. Who of us who possesses a 
shilling photograph of—well anybody— 
wouldn’t sell it for three shillings? 

Last week a curious émeute occurred 
among the locomotives on a northern line. 
Tired of long constraint and submission to 


i the will of pigmy man, an enormous engine 


suddenly dashed out of a siding for a little 
excursion on its own account. Finding 
another engine with which it collided (and 
from which the driver and stoker jumped 
at once) in the same humor, these two, 
like a couple of steam ‘‘rogue elephants,” 
ran amuck along the line. They seem to 
have enjoyed themselves immensely till 
they found a friend in charge of a coal 
train, who was unfortunately going the 
other way and, therefore, unable to join 
them. They dashed into it in fine style, 
but were unable to change his intentions. 
However, they ‘‘had their fling” and 
blocked the permanent way for hours. 
This is the first time that a locomotive has 
‘*broken out” for years. I don’t know 
how the teetotalers will account for it, for 
it had taken nothing but water. 

Things are no doubt managed differently 
in France, but not always better than in 
cur own country. Mathematics are culti- 
vated there to great perfection, but it is 
doubtful whether it is wise to apply arith- 
metical progression to sentences on differ- 
ent persons for the same crime as they do 
at Rouen. Three men, sentenced to im- 
prisonment at Havre, appealed to the court 
at Rouen. ‘‘Why have you appealed it?” 
asked of No. 1. ‘‘I did so,” was the reply, 
‘“*to see if the Rouen judges are as great 
rascals as those of Havre.” He was at 
once condemned to a year’s (extra) im- 
prisonment for insulting the magistrates. 
“And you?” inquired the Court of No. 2. 
“T did so to see if the judges at Rouen 
were as great rascals as those of Havre.” 
He got two years. “And you,” inquired 
the Court of No. 8. ‘‘I did so, etc., etc.” 
He gotthree years. If there had been ten 
men the tenth would bave received the 
same sentence fur impudence that is ac- 
corded in France to murder with extenuat- 
ing circumstances. 

It does not tend to edification that “the 
Word” should be preached ina tongue not 
understood by the people; but it is bet- 
ter to speak of ‘‘the Water of Life” to a 
French congregation than to call it ‘‘eaw-de- 
vie.” Similarly, as Mr. Richards’s late ‘‘Let- 
ters and Essays in Wales” informs us, it is 
preferable that in addressing a Welsh audi- 
ence an English pastor should use his own 
tongue than misuse the native dialect. A 
Bishop, it seems, once spoke of the Peace 
of God as ‘‘ passing all vengeance,” and a 
clergyman insisting upon man’s depravity 
(in Welsh) and meaning to say that we are 
blind by nature, said “tall” instead. A 
Dean in North Wales, however, seems to 
have borne off the palm for inaccurate 
translation; for in repeating the beautiful 
passage, ‘‘ Be thou exalted above the earth 
and firmament,” he rendered it, ‘‘ Arise 
above the head of two hens and the crow’s 
eggalso.” Nevertheless it is but fairtosay 
that there is a flavor of Welsh poetry about 
this—a sort of farm-yard Ossian—which 
may have misled the good divine. 

It is curious how much human sympathy 
depends on proximity or nationality. De- 
scriptions of earthquakes in South Amer. 
ica, where death ‘‘smacks its mumbling 
lips o’er thick peopled cities,” are relegated 
to small type in our newspapers. Even 
continental earthquakes are dismissed in a 
few sensational paragraphs; but,/now, when 
one has occurred so near as Cannes, and 
also among the English and American pop- 
ulation, we cannot hear too much of it. 
Hitherto, as I once before had the occasion 





to remark, our little home experiences in 
that way have only served to show our 
neighbors how domestic we are. Every 
man whose character is a little shaky, has- 
tens to write to the papers: ‘Sir, my wife 
and 1 were awakened at 11:30 p.M., etc., 
etc.,” but many of us have now got friends 
who will tell us what a real earthquake is. 
The Prince of Wales has himself experi- 
enced it, and is reputed, by wire, to have 
‘* behaved heroically.” When adjured to 
join the trembling throng in the garden, he 
remained in bed. Still, 1 suppose even he 
could not wish to be so treated again. It 
is said that there are two things to which 
man never gets accustomed, however often 
they happen to him: 1, earthquakes; 2 
twins. 

One is glad to see the services of a good 
editor acknowledged. Mr. Wemyss Reid, 
of the Leeds Mercury, has had a noble check 
presented to him on giving up the editorial 
reins, and though time is said to be money, 
they gave him a watchalso. WhatIdon’t 
think was quite so happily imagined, was 
a third gift of ‘‘a cabinet table from the 
Mercury staff.” For of what material must 
the staff have necessarily been composed? 
This reminds one of Sydney Smith’s remark 
about the projected wooden pavement for 
the city: ‘‘Tne Corporation have only to 
lay their heads together, and the thing is 
done.” 

Lonpoy, ENGLAND. 
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OUR COMING POLITICS. 


BY FRANCES E. WILLARD, 
PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL W. C. T. U. 











Ture is a wonderful new spirit in the 
air. Everybody feels it, talks about it, and 
queries ‘‘ Whereunto shall all this grow?” 
The Labor Question, the Temperance 
Question and the Woman Question form 
the feet of the new tripod whence unwonted 
oracles are heard. All these are strictly 
humanitarian and all are ‘parts of one 
tremendous whole.” The relations of each 
to the others are so close that the success 
of one sets all the others forward. They 
are but forms of Christianity; new out- 
growths of the New Testament; Gospel 
forces applied to every-day conditions. 
The wonder is not that they have bloomed 
at iast but that they staid in bud so long, 
rustling in the frosty air of conservatism 
upon the boughs of the great tree of Prog- 
ress. 

Perhaps the sufficient explanation of 
their presence, their perfume and the new 
atmosphere they permeate is that June is 
here. We wait long for it and preparations 
unseen go onward steadily; but it comes at 
last, and the air is full of fragrance and of 
song. 

All that makes for God and Brotherhood 
in these three movements asserts an inter- 
Cependence of the three that thoughtful 
men and women recognize even if they 
cannot express. Take the saloon away 
and the alarming aspects of the labor 
question will disappear. Sober men do 
not throw bombs nor flaunt red flags. Give 
the industrial classes better conditions; a 
larger slice of the great world-cake; a 
summer home, and they will not so crowd 
into the saloons which they already know 
to be their enemies, and whose proprietors 
are ostracized from membership within 
their guild. Put into woman’s hands the 
power of helping mold the Government 
and it will become humane. Labor will 
have its rights more thoughtfully con- 
sidered; women and children will cease 
to grind in the mills of corporations; the 
surroundings of the poor will be im- 
proved. In short, there can never be that 
motherliness in the state which human 
weal demands until the mothers become 
integral factors of the state. We have 
already enough paternalism ia govern- 
ment, and the world’s greatest need to-day 
is for maternalism in government and in 
the wide circles of ecclesiasticism. The 
serpents of intemperance and impurity 
will never be crushed save under woman’s 
heel; and when this mighty consummation 
comes it will so cool man’s fevered brain, 
and abate his long delirium that war and 
its attendant outrages shall seem as bar- 
barous as cannibalism does now, and shall 
be rooted as a pestilential weed from the 
fair garden of civilization. Then the 
Laureate’s prophecy shall be fulfilled, and 





“The flags shall all be furled 
In the Parliament of Man, the Federation ofthe 
World.” 

Into the witch’s broth of modern thought 
have been poured all the isms and all the olo- 
gies. ‘Trouble, trouble, toil and bubble,” 
has been the song; but let us cast in one in- 
gredient more, and it shall prove to be the 
sweet branch in the bitter waters, making 
them full of wholesomeness and of refresh- 
mept. Woman panoplied with power, the 
new Minerva springing full armed from the 
brain, not of Jove but of Jehovah—nay of 
Christ—shall crown the Acropolis of the 
twentieth century. 

This is God’s plan, so far as the electric 
lights of modern thought can etch its 
shadow on this happier earth. But to 


- work steadily on toward its fulfillment, we 


must, in every land, concentrate the three 
moving armies of reform into one solid 
mass. Even now they converge, and their 
leaders hold parley. We find that two- 
thirds of the Knights of Labor believe in 
outlawing the saloon and emancipating 
women. We find that two-thirds of the 
temperance forces sympathize strongly 
with the labor and the woman movements; 
and it is less than their due to admit that 
two-thirds of those who are devoted to the 
cause of woman’s enfranchisement, favor 
both labor in its struggles for emancipation 
and the temperance reform in its fight fora 
clear brain. If, now, the unconvinced one- 
third in each of these three armies can be 
reached, we have an undoubted majority of 
the people, standing in battle array to fight 
with ‘the guns that are ballots and the bul- 
lets that are ideas” for the new America. 
But how shall this be done? First, by a con- 
ference among the leaders, open and frank, 
with no ‘‘ deals” or subterfnges whatever, 
simply an honest effort to see through how 
many points in common we can draw the 
circle of our common aims and purposes. 

We need not dwell upon our disagree- 
ments, but harmonize upon the principles 
we hold in common, and state to the pub- 
lic what is our ground of unity. 

Secondly, we must study together these 
principles and set them forth by pen and 
voice, with the utmost clearness and such 
convincing force. as will come from the 
aggregate brain, heart and conscience- 
power of this united leadership. But there 
is no school for the education of a people 
like the schoo! of politics. There is no 
teacher like the Press, the Platform, the 
Convention. For this teaching is on the 
broadest scale and compels the attention 
even of the thoughtless. Scout the Green- 
back Party as we may, it has been to the 
average mind such @ teacher of economics 
as this country has not seen in fifty years, 
and its leaders have no reason to feel dis- 
satisfied with its success as a law-making 
instrumentality. Deride the Prohibition 
Party as you may, it has focused the at- 
tention of the people on the dram-shop as 
no other power has ever done and been the 
‘“‘whip” to compel such concessions as 
were undreamed of untilits advent on the 
great arena of opinion. The same is true 
of the United Labor Party. It is amazing 
to compare the twenty-two specifications 
in the platform of the Knights of Labor 
with the legislation of the last two years, 
and note the parallels. Statesmanship con- 
cerns itself with active measures for the 
people’s good. Politics, in its true sense, 
is the lever moved by thestatesman’s hand. 
But when parties have grown old and cor- 
rupt, the hand of the mere office-seeker 
tends to replace that?of the statesman, and 
then we know the end is nigh. 
Politics will always be preached from 
every true pulpit wherein the true aim of 
politics is understood. The pinchbeck 
counterfeit that men call by that sacred 
name is what the pulpit justly shuns; but 
the preacher and the statesman are always 
close aliies and, in the nature of the case, 
must be. Hence the three great reforms of 
the day, which are but different aspects of 
the blessed Janus face of coming Peace, 
will gradually muster their forces into one 
camp and deploy them upon one battle- 
field in the party of the future. 

Some approach to this will be made in 
1888. It will be largely realized in 1892, 
and consummated in 1896 or 1900. Much 
preliminary work is daily being done. 
There are interviews and counsels of lead- 
ers; interchanges of correspondence and 
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documents; comparison of platforms; ex- 
change of messages between conventions; 
and mutual visits of fraternal delegates. 

I have thought that articles written by 
leaders of the temperance movement, if 
published in the papers read by the rank 
and file of the labor movement, would 
rapidly help forward thespirit of fraternity 
and unity, and am certain thatarticles from 
the laborleaders should be welcomed by 
the temperanee press. The former have 
many crude ideas of ‘‘ personal liberty,” 
and for one 1 wish to learn more of the 
wage-worker’s argument and to get their 
point of view. The dauntless toilers for 
the enfranchisement of women would be 
all the better furnished for their work by 
looking along the line of the Prohibitionists, 
and also that working people and we 
should both be helped by a better knowl- 
edge of the suffrage argument. I wish that 
in a systematic way this interchange of 
articles might be effected, and believe a 
‘*syndicate” (like that of Mr. 8. 8. 
McClure, by which the same stories and 
essays are sent to hundreds of papers), 
might prove the key to this position. 

Having been for years the President of 
the Leake Biuff Temperance Convention, I 
have arranged this year for a‘* Free Parlia- 
ment” at that delightful summer resort on 
the lake shore, thirty miles north of Chi- 
cago, which will be held in July,and where 
we shall gladly welcome any leaders in 
these reform movements who may be glad 
to confer concerning the great themes 
touched upon in this article. It would re- 
joice my heart to see Terence V. Powderly, 
Susan B. Anthony and John B. Finch in 
friendly conference upon our platform, and 
I believe that good and good only would re- 
sult froma comparison of views among these 
leaders and the scores of their loyal coad- 
jutors who would assemble in conference 
and in counsel with suchas they are. The 
watchword of the hour is not only agitate 
but confer, harmonize, combine. The only 
noble use of the term ‘“‘ pool” that can be 
made is this, and may reformers hear and 
heed it: ‘* Pool your issues,” 

EVANSTON, ILL. 


CHURCH NOTICES. 


BY OHARLES F. DEEMS, D.D., 
PasTOR OF THE CHURCH OF THE STRANGERS, 


A snort time ago I read the following in 
one of our religious papers: 


* Do not allow your pulpit to be a bulletin for 
posting all manner of institutions, entertain- 
ments and performances, Have courage and 
conscience about this matter. Give out your 

timate notices with empbasis and invitation 
and put everything else into the waste-basket. 
Do not oppress your hearers, divert their atten. 
tion, distract their spirit, by reading a string of 
notices. Few and pertinent, or none at all, let 
them be. A correspondent of the Freeman 
deals with it thus: 

**¢ Are our pulpits to be advertising offices and 
ourselves advertising agents? Would it not suffice 
to allow bills, of a right character, to be put on no- 
tice boards outside or in the porch of our chapels? 
Can the people remember all the notices as they are 
announced from the pulpit? Do they care to re- 
memberthem? Would not some which are sent 
for announcement be better forgctten than remem- 
bered? Is not the practice a hindrance to our wor- 
ship and service, distracting the attention, leading 
to forgetfulness of the petitions which have just 
been presented at the “‘throne of grace,” and un- 
fitting the mind for the message about to be deliy- 
ered? Stretch your imagination, Mr. Editor, and 
conceive of Peter in Jerusalem, or Paul at Mars 
Hill, asked to give out half a dozen notices of ex- 
curstons, bazars, bands of hope, sermons, lectures, 
Can’t you see their countenances? Methinks I can, 
and see also the said “bills’—on the ground! I 
could tell you of one church where “ bills” are al- 
lowed to be posted, but no ‘-giving out notices,” ’” 

Just such thoughts as the above have 
frequently occurred to me. I havebeen a 
sufferer along that line, and have very 
considerable sympathy with everything 
said; and yet, upon reading these senten- 
ces, which sound so like echoes of my own 
thoughts, I have been led to think over the 
whole subject again. I have often wished 
that [had some church officer with the 
judgment necessary to sift all notices, and 
the elocution necessary to read each notice, 
so as to fit it into its place. But that, you 
see, is quite an art. Some of the notices 
are to be read in the most perfunctory 
style; you don’t care a grain whether any- 
body hears them or rot; the reading them 
is like answering hundreds of letiefs, 
which public men must notice, because of 
their relation to some one who has writ, 
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ten them, while they have no earthly in? 
terest in the whole matter except just to 
put themselves in the position of not hav- 
ing left the letters unanswered. Then there 
are other notices to which there should 
be given a little emphasis. There are some 
to be announced ina light and airy way, 
and on others may be hung a really valu- 
able lesson to the people. So I have lately 
been giving some attention to the prepa. 
ration of my notices, and have taken it as 
a part of the regular services. I prepare 
the reading of my hymns and my Scripture 
lessons as carefully as I do my sermons; so 
I am trying to see whether I really cannot 
make the reading of the notices to some 
of my hearers a ‘‘ means of grace,” as I 
know it is to others a ‘‘ hope of glory.” 

Every Sunday morning I deliver several 
sermons. I strive to make each separate 
lesson from the Scriptures a sermon, so thay 
ifany one should fall asleep, or be called 
out after it, he would have got his portion io 
due season. I strive to make every hymn 
the same. Now and then, to the regular 
sermon, I have a prelude which seizes some 
current event and squeezes all the milk out 
of it—milk for babes, you know. Now, 
why can I not take up a whole batch of 
notices, of all kinds and colors, and pack 
these curds down into a cheese? I am not 
quite satisfied with my experiments thus 
far, but I am certainly not entirely discour- 
aged. The publication of this article will 
possibly bring me thirty-une letters from 
different parts of the United States, asking 
me how I am succeeding, and that will give 
me a fair excuse for reporting progress. 

Dr. Candlish was avery nervous man, 
and kept one in astate of agitation as to 
the final effect of his sermon upon the con- 
dition of his gown, when the storm of his 
delivery wrapped itlike a sheet round the 
yard-arms, and then threatened to tear it 
to pieces by the plunging of the vessel. 
This gifted Dr. Candlish used to be annoyed 
by the notices sent to his pulpit from all 
parts of Edinburgh. It was believed that 
the notices coming from Dr. Candlish’s 
mouth, and read to the audience assembled 
in his church, were capital advertisements ; 
andso they were; and the Docfor was 
nearly as obliging a manasIam. But one 
Sunday morning even his patience gave 
out. He had his hands full of documents 
which he kept on editing and publishing 
and dropping, one after another, until he 
came into a state of mental confusion in the 
process, when he threw the whole batch on 
the pulpit before him and saia: ‘I should 
like toknow whether all Edinburgh has 
come to the conclusion that my pulpit isa 
supplement to the Nortt British Adver. 
tiser! ” 

Now, | can’t get a line of advertisement 
into the Herald, the Tribune, or the Time:, 
without paying some money, and if [ 
should be so irreverent aa to want to put 
a notice of preaching in the Sunday edition 
of those papers I shouid have to pay still 
more. How would it do for churches that 
have large congregations to establish a 
tariff of rates? It seems to me that this 
might be made a source of income, and 
peroaps might, in some cases, obviate the 
necessity of having bazars. For instance, 
if the Church of the Strangers could make 
three dollars a Sunday out of such adver- 
tisements it might save the Sunday-school 
having an annual fair for missions, at 
which they would make one hundred and 
fifty dollars. Don’t you see what an 
economical dodge this would be in the 
matter of time? It never would do to 
apply this to increasing the salary of the 
clergyman; for if you did all the secular 
papers that take in so many hundreds of 
thousands of dollars for Sunday advertise- 
ments would raise a howl against the cler- 
gyman for violating the Sabbath by work- 
ing on Sunday. 

Another topic is suggested by the last 
sentences of the extract given above. In 
accordance with the request of the writer 
I have stretched my imagination; I have 
conceived Peter in Jerusalem and Paul at 
Mar’s Hill. Now I don’t know, I haven't 
been able exacily to see, how Peter would 
behave about bazars, but I think he 
would be a master-hand at announcing 
excursions. But Paul! I tell you, it was 
doing what the writer said; namely, 
stretching my imagination, to think of 
Paul on Mar’s Hill, which partially con- 





verted me from my old views; for if ever 
there was a man who had a talent for 
notices which nearly amounted to genius 
it was Paul the Apostle. You may search 
the writings of antiquity from Paul’s time 
back through the two previous centuries, 
and forward through the next two cen- 
turies, and I defy you to find any person, 
Greek or Roman, Pagan or Christian, who 
has given in his writings so many evi- 
dences of not only his talent but his taste 
for giving notices. Consider, for samples, 
the following passages: Romans xv, 24, 
and through the remainder of the chapter, 
and the whole of the sixteenth chapter; 
also, I Corinthians, the whole of the six- 
teenth chapter; also, the conclusions of 
the Epistles to the Ephesians, the Philip- 
pians, the Colossians, etc. Paul did not 
seem to think that the giving out of these 
notices would distract the attention. 

But seriously, is this the right thing to 
do, to be striving to conform our methods 
to apostolic methods, instead of striving 
to have our methods animated by an apos- 
tolic spirit? Doesn’t it bring ridicule upon 
serious things? Might not one turn and 
say: Imagine the Apostle Paul holding 
forth on Mar’s Hill in boots, in bifurcated 
nether integuments vulgarly called 
‘* pants,” in a standing collar, a white 
cravat, and a vest buttoned up to the 
throat. Fancy Peter preaching in Jerusa- 
lem dressed like an Episcopal bishop, or 
Paul appearing in Macedonia in the high 
white choker and shad-belly coat of the 
early Methodist bishops. 

The fact is, if Peter were alive in Amer- 
ica to-day he would probably be reorganiz- 
ing the Salvation Army; but just fancy 
him doing it in Jerusalem! If Paul were 
alive to-day he would be editing a weekly 
or monthly publication, as sure as human 
nature is human nature. In other words, 
he would seize every opportnnity of this 
time, as he seized every opportunity of his 
own time; he would do nothing to shock 
society in New York or New Orleans in 
this day, as he did nothing of the kind in 
Jerusalemor in Athens. He would rejoice 
in the press and in the telegraph, and em- 
ploy them to spread his words around the 
great modern world, as he did employ all 
the means at his command in the world in 
which he lived. 

Let us pay less attention to rules and 
more attention to principles. 

New York City, 





HOW FAR DOES ROME ACKNOWL- 
EDGE OTHER CHURCHES? 


BY PROF. CHARLES 0. STARBUCK, D.D. 





A Roman CarTHo.ic would naturally say: 
Not at all. He would refer us to the fact 
that the only controversy among divines of 
his communion on the point is, whether 
‘simple schismatics” may still be called 
members of the Church, though rebellious 
ones. The Catholic Dictionary declares 
this question more curious than practical, 
on the ground that obstinate schism inevi- 
tably leads speedily to doctrinal obliquity. 
And even decided affirmatively, it would 
only imply that, as individuals, these sim- 
ple schismatics were not yet put out of the 
Catholic Church, not that their societies 
were to be acknowledged as Churches. 

But negations of Christian fellowship by 
a Christian church can hardly ever be car- 
ried through in a sense as absolute as their 
sound. As Dr. Schaff remurks, when 
Rome, as against Cyprian, took ground 
that the baptism of heretics, duly adminis- 
tered, is valid, she opened a loophole of 
liberality, and practically gave up her theo- 
retical principle of exclusiveness. For this 
recognition implies, as Cardinal Manning 
declares, that all the baptized, even though 
alienated from Rome, ‘‘are within the 
covenant of salvation.” If not in person- 
ally chosen heresy, or other mortal sin, 
when baptized, they were really regen- 
erated, And the Cardinal declares that he 
and other missionary priests in England 
have received many into the Church who 
had evidently preserved the grace of their 
baptism. Of course, then, during all the 
years of their Protestant life, they had 
been in a state of salvation. Nevertheless, 
this would not make their organized bodies 
true Churches. Ofcourse, Rome holds that 
all non-Episcopalian Christians are desti- 
tute of a valid priesthood, and,therefore, of 





the fundamental condition of ecclesiastical 
organization and life. Baptism and matri- 
mony are, under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, the only sacraments remaining 
tothem. And as tothe Anglican cburches, 
it is held that, as an Irish catechism puts 
it, ‘‘their episcopal succession is, to say 
the least, extremely doubtful.” 

But, coming to the Old Catholics of 
Utrecht, Germany, and Switzerland, we 
find a notably fuller recognition of these, 
along with a bitterer hostility, as toward 
more recent rebels. Rome acknowledges 
these to have true bishops and true priests. 
They are, therefore, capable of having all 
the sacraments except Penance, in the na- 
ture of which it lies that jurisdiction 
must concur with orders to give it solidity. 
And the Old Catholics, as having revolted 
directly from Rome, are held to have for- 
feited jurisdiction. 

Turning now to the Eastern churches, 
we find a still further advance toward the 
recognition of these as having a true eccle- 
siastical character. Dr. Déllinger, in his 
little book on the “Reunion of the 
Churches,” states that at Rome it is ac- 
knowledged that the Greek bishops have 
the power of the keys; which, he remarks, 
implies the validity of their absolution— 
that is, of course, for those who are only in 
schism hereditarily, and not by pravity of 
consent. I am surprised, indeed, to find, 
in a letter received from an eminent Roman 
Catholic divine of this country, ‘‘ speaking 
from the hight of the episcopal chair,” that 
he goes farther still. Referring not only 
to the schismatical Greek Church, but to 
the schismatical and heretical Nestorian 
and Monophysite churches, he says: ‘‘ We 
hold them to have jurisdiction.” There 
are, it is true, opposing schools in the 
Church in this regard, and the Catholic 
Dictionary expresses itself as peremptorily 
on the contrary side, neither party conde- 
scending to notice the other. But the 
dominant theory at present is unquestion- 
ably that which concedes jurisdiction to 
the Eastern churches. And we know that 
while the Anglican episcopate was merely 
included by Pius IX in his general invita- 
tion to Protestants to tender their submis- 
sion to the Council, the Greek bishops were 
invited, in due form, as true incumbents of 
true Sees, to sit in the Council? under his 
presidency, and that a few of them com- 
plied with the summons. Accordingly, 
while no Roman Catholic dignitary could 
possibly be thought of as offering public 
congratulations to a new Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Apostolic Delegate at Con- 
stantinople could without scandal offer 
them to a Greek Patriarch after his installa- 
tion. And it seems that in Poland the 
Roman Catholic and the Greek bishops. on 
their rounds, hold it lawful to pay their de- 
votions at one another’s altars. 

lt appears, then, that Rome’s denials of 
Church character to the Christian bodies 
outside of her communion are really ar- 
ranged on a sliding scale, from a denial 
pure and simple, such as she gives to our 
non-episcopalian claims, or a denial quali- 
fied with a suspicion of doubt, which she 
measures off to the Anglicans, up to denials 
accompanied with so many concessions as 
really leave them little more significance 
than the contention that these Churches 
lack the promise of infallible guidance in 
future developments of doctrine. 

The Roman exclusiveness, thus inter- 
preted, is still sufficiently rigorous, but is 
shown to be neither so unpliant to facts, 
nor so insensible to brotherhood, as might 


otherwise be supposed. 
ANDOVER, Mass. 


Sine Bits. 


ART NEWS AND NOTES. 


BY MRS. SOHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER. 


Tue Society of American Artists will exhibit 
this year in the new gallery belonging to Messrs, 
Yandell and Ce., at the corner of Fifth Avenue 
and Nineteenth Street. The situation is, for- 
tunately,central, and the room is said to be a 
good one, measuring 90x25 feet. The exhibi- 
tion willopen on April 18th and close on May 
14th. The committee on selections includes 
twenty-seven members of the Society, and the 
hanging committee will be composed of Messrs, 
Elwell, Mowbray, and Wiles. The Academy Ex- 
hibition will open at a little earlier date than the 
Society’s. Among the pictures it will include 














will be a large and important new marine, with 
figures, by Mr. Winslow Homer, and examples, 
said to be exceptionally fine, of Mr. Inness’s 
recent landscape work, 

Mr. Worthington Whittredge recently sold a 
collection of landscapes at the Ortgies gallery, 
ani in the same place were sold, a week later, 
all the pictures which remained in the studio of 
the late Wm. Blies Baker, at the time of his 
early death. Mr. Baker was one of the clever- 
est of our younger landscape painters, and 
perhaps the very best representative of those 
so-called ‘‘realistic” tendencies which control 
some among them, His work aimed rather at 
the simple portrayal than at the poetic interpre- 
tation of Nature. But he had a true artistic 
temperament, and thus never degenerated into 
mere topographical accuracy. And though his 
treatment was detailed, it was not disagreeably 
minute and did not sacrifice breadth to explicit- 
nese. He had a keen feeling for beauty in com- 
position and a good command of color, and 
there is a freshness and spontaneity about his 
best efforts, which makes them very charming. 

In contrast with his work as to aim and mar- 
ner is the work of Mr. Charles H. Davis, more 
than fifty of whose landecapes have recently 
been on exhibition at the Reichard gallery. A 
New Englander by birth and early training Mr. 
Dav‘s has lived and studied for six years in 
Paris, and has exhibited there with much suc- 
cezs. Last spring he sent home from therea 
landscape which took one of the rewards at the 
Second Prize Fund Exhibitior, and these new 
landscapes also came across the water—where 
Mr. Davis still remains, They were very various 
in theme and by no means all alike in treatment ; 
but they all showed the impress of a distinctly 
poetic talent. The most impressive were simple 
stretches of plain under a late evening light. 
And in the best there was shown a wonderful 
skill in the rendering of atmosphere as well as a 
remarkable amount of genuine feeling. It is 
pleasant in these days when “ effectiveness” 
has so many worshipers and when showy, 
almost tricky,technical methods are so in vogue, 
to find a young man who is so evidently in 
earnest with his art as Mr. Davis, so simple as 
wel] as serious in mood, and so reticent as well 
as accomplished in workmanship. And it is 
equally pleasant to find that the public 
recognizes the value of such qualities. A large 
number of his pictures were immediately sold 
at good prices, and they are sure to prove “ good 
investments” as far as the lasting pleasure of 
their owners is concerned. For it is reticent, 
well balanced, and, genuinely poetic work and 
not showy, dazzling work which pleases best in 
the long run. 

Mr. Wm. M. Chase is too well known for a 
description of the pictures he also recently ex- 
hibited and sold to be necessary. For years he 
has been recognized as one of our strongest and 
most accomplished painters and as one who, if 
he has not poetic feeling, has a true painter's 
eye and mind, and a most delightful gift of 
color. Yetalithese qualities were first appre- 
ciated at the full when these ninety-six collected 
pictures were shown. Then, for the firat time, 
one realized how wide was his range—if rarely 
very deep—and how extraordinary his mastery 
of the brush. Every one admired the pictures, 
and especially those who are best entitled to 
judge—his brother artists. Yet, strange to say, 
the pecuniary result of the sale was by no means 
what it should have been. Ten thousand dol- 
lars was a small sum to receive for the labor of 
sO many years and the display of so much skill; 
and five hundred dollars was a ridiculously 
sma)l price for such a beautiful and “ impor- 
tant” thing as the large /¢mpra picture called 
“‘Afternoon in Holland,” which was the great 
feature of the Water-Color Exhibition a year 
ago. This picture at least—though I do not 
mean to imply it was the only one—had feeling 
as well as technical power to recommend it, and 
was interesting to the mind as well as pleasing 
to the eye. But doubtless, the great size of the 
picture had something to do with the slackness 
of the bidding for it; and the same excuse may 
be given with regard to other works which also 
did not bring the price they should. And if his 
pocket is not as much heavier as it ought to be 
after this sale, Mr. Chase’s artistic reputation 
has been placed by it on a still higher plane 
than it held before. 

Mr. Eastman Johnson is to paint a portrait of 
President Arthur for the Union League Ciub in 
New York. 

Mr. St. Gaudens hoped to be able to exhibit, 
in the plaster, his statue of Chapin at one of our 
spring exhibitions; but the great size of the 
work has prevented. The statue, which repre- 
sents one of the founders of Springfield, Mass., 
in his Puritan costume, is to be cast in bronze 
and set up in that town, I believe, in or near 
the Armory grounds. Mr. St, Gaudens’s statue 
of Lincoln, also in bronze, and destined for 
Lincoln Park, in Chicago, is approaching com- 
pleteness, and will be put in place next autumn, 
at the latest. 

Lovers of art in Boston have recentiy been 
subscribing for the purchase and presentation 
to the Museum of Fine Arts of the ‘‘ Arethusa ” 
of the late George Fuller. It is a life-size nude 
figure, and the only figure of this sort which 
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Mr, Fuller produced, For this reason it is not, 
in the strictest sense of the term, representative 
of his talent. Nor technically speaking is it as 
delightful as certain others among his works. 
But it 1s a picture for which he himself had an 
especial affection ; it is one of the last, and, by 
all odds, the most ambitious upon which he la- 
bored ; and it has many attractive qualities in 
addition to beautiful color. It will, indeed, be 
well, therefore, if, as now seems certain, it can 
be placed in public keeping. 

A large picture of the fight at Tel-el-Kebir by 
De Neuville has recently been on exhibition at 
Knoedler’s gallery ; and in the same place have 
been shown an interesting series of drawings by 
Detaille representing French soldiers in the suc- 
cessive costumes worn between the years 1789 
and 1859. 

At Reichard’s gallery there have been shown 
(an addition to the Davis landscapes) two fine, 
strong, simple portraits painted by M. Rénouf 
during his recent stay in New York; and two 
marine genre pictures by the same hand, also ex_ 
ecuted here, M. Rénouf and M. Rajon both ex- 
pect to return to America next autumn. And if 
the existing customs regulations with regard to 
works of art are not repealed, it seems 
likely that we may have each winter a consider. 
able influx of foreign artists. It costs them noth- 
ing to import themselves, and once here they can 
paint “foreign pictures” which will be duty. 
free. 

It seems as though the hideous folly of the 
present law would be clear to every one now 
that Mr. Schaus’s experience has been made 
public. He was compelled to pay more than 
$14,000 for the privilege of enriching the coun- 
try with one of the finest works of art in exist- 
ence—the Rembrandt portrait. Since the time 
when he paid this enormous and ridiculons fine, 
the law has been amended in so far that all 
works produced earlier than 1700 are admitted 
free as “antiquities”; and he is consequently 
trying—may all success attend his efforts !—to 
secure the repayment of the money. The date 
given above as that which is supposed to mark 
the difference between an ancient and a mod- 
ern product is, in itself, a proof of the ignor- 
ance of those who control such matters. The 
advent of the eighteenth century is never taken 
as a dividing line of any sort or any degree of 
influence in the history of art. The advent of 
the nineteenth century is, aud had it been 
really necessary to choose some year as a bound- 

ary line between things old and new, the year 
1800 ought, by all rules of common sense, to 
have been chosen. As the law now stands, it 
means—if it can be said to mean anything— 
that the works of a Rembrandt or a Rubens are 
not of a sort which would come into competi- 
tion with current home products, but that the 
works of a Watteau or a Boucher or a Sir 
Joshua Reynolds are. 

New YORK CITY, 
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THE ROUTE OF THE EXODUS. 
VARIOUS VIEWS. 











BY ©. R. GILLETT, 
LIBRARIAN OF UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


TuE discovery of the ancient site of the 
Egyptian Pithom-Succotb, the Greek Herodpolis, 
and the Latin Ero or Hero, bas opened anew the 
question of the route of the Exodus. Former 
speculations on this subject have been very 
materially conditioned by ignorance of localities 
and by false clues. The place of crosting the 
sea was dogmatically fixed and thence the sta- 
tions were counted backward to the first. Even 
now the subject has many perplexing aspects, 
Some of the places are only located by inference, 
but it is of incalculable importance to have even 
one place on the route fixed and certain, The 
particulars of the narrative and the conditions 
which must be assumed in the discussion, limit 
the range inside of which the first few station® 
on the route to the Red Sea must be located, 
The proof that Succoth was at the eastern end 
of Wadi Tumilat proves that it was indeed the 
Red Sea and not the Mediterranean with which 
the Hebrews had to do. The exact part of it 
where the crossing occurred is then of great im- 
pertance, but the new method of determining 
this is quite different from that formerly in 
vogue. 

The proof that Herodpolis was situated about 
ten miles west of the present Ismailia is of 
great importance. The geological argument 
against the extension of the Red Sea further 
north than its present limits, has been offset by 
later and more careful examination. The 
ancient writers do not give any evidence against 
the theory, but all that they say is in strict 
accord and inferentially, at least, favorable, 
The identity of the place called by the sacred 
name Pithom, and the civil name Theku (Suc- 
coth) is a point so important that it can scarcely 
be overestimated. The name of the city, Theku, 
was derived from the name of the country or 
region in which it was situated, as is shown by 

the historical succession of the forms in which 








the names are written in the hieroglyphic char- 
acter. The theories as to the route of the chil- 
dren of Israel up to the time of their crossing 
of the Red Sea, have been very various. In the 
old books are found various learned disputes 
as to the amount of rise and fall of tides and as 
to which of the fords near Suez was used, the 
upper or the lower, with the citation of the tes- 
timony of this and that traveler in favor of the 
one or the other according to the state of things 
at the precise time of his own visit. Practically, 
however, all of the various views may be classed 
under three, which represent their differences 
sufficiently. The first is that of Dr. Heinrich 
Brugsch, the second that of Prof. Georg Ebers, 
and the third that of Mons, Naville and Pro- 
fessor Dawson.* 

The theory of Brugsch, now withdrawn, if we 
may credit reports of an article by its advocate, 
which appeared in the Deutsche Revue, for 
March, 1884, was based upon his identification 
of the Raamses of Ex. xii, 37, the starting point 
of the Exodus, with Zoan. Thence the shortest 
distance to Palestine would be along the north- 
ern route,on which it was his task to find 
places which should correspond with the bibli- 
cal narrative. It was known that a Migdol ex- 
isted toward the north of the Isthmus of Suez, 
and this became an alleged fixed point on the 
route. The interval between was filled in this 
way. Pithom was identified with Heracleopo- 
lis Parva, midway between Tanis and Pelusium, 
ina region called ‘‘Suku” or ‘‘Sukut,” but on the 
dangerous and difficult more northern route. 
The southern was better, and its stations after 
Raamses were the “ barrier’ at the frontier of 
the district of Succoth, Khetam (Etham) and 
Migdol, a fort on the road to protect the land 
from incursions. These three places were all 
fortified. From Migdol the Egyptian road is 
said to turo toward the northeast till the region 
of Lake Sirbonis is reached. Thence, in an- 
cient times, the only military road to Palestine 
was along the narrow track between the bog 
and the sea. Arriving here the Hebrews camped 
before Pi-hahiroth (‘‘ entrance to the gulfs’’ the 
bogs of lake Sirbonis) between Migdo)] (which 
they had left behind) andthe (Mediterranean) 
Sea, over against Baal-Zephen (mot Casius, on 


the narrow strip between the sea and 
the bog). It was on this same nar- 
row strip, according to this first theory, 


that the crossing occurred. Objection on any 
grounds (though there are many of them) is 
now rendered needless after its public with- 
drawal.t 

Further details of this theory do not seem to 
be called for. We pass on to the second, that 
of;Ebers, as it was contained in the second edi- 
tion of his “* Durch Gosen zum Sinai” (Leipzig 
8vo, 1881). Avy changes in it 1n consequence 
of his hearty acceptance of the result of Mone, 
Naville’s excavations contained in his memoir 
on “ The Store-city of Pithom” (see Academy, 
May 23d, 1885), have not as yet come to our 
knowledge. His theory, as outlined in the book 
mentioned above, is as followa: The localities on 
the route, mentioned in connection with camp- 
ing places were these. Raamses was a name 
more or less closely connected with two sites in 
the Delta in particular, though there were 
several places that bore the name derived from 
Ramses II. These two were Tanis (Heb. Zoan, 
Arab. San), and the place whose ruins are at 
Tell-el-Maskhutab, ten miles west of Ismailia. 
“Succoth was placed in the region of the Roman 
Thaubastum, to the northeast of Lake Timsab, 
and not far distant from it. Etham he ideniti- 
fied with Chetham, a fortified place on the line 
of the old wall which divided Egypt from the 
desert and its nomad tribes. Pi-hahiroth he 
found at Ajrud, an elevation about three hours 





* See Brugsch, Heinrich “The Exodus and the Egyp. 
tian Monuments.” A discourse on the occasion of the 
International Congress of Orientalists 1n London, 
September 17th, 1874. (Appended to the 2d vol. of his 
“History of Egypt under the Pharaohs.” London, 
8vo,2d vols., 2d ed,, 1881. pp. 357-398 and 421—432.) 

Ebere, Georg. ““Durch Gosen zum Sinai. Ans dem 
Wanderbuche und der Bibliothek.” Zweite verbessente 
Auflage.” Leipzig. 8vo, 1881, pp. 91 106, 

Dawson, Sir J. William, “Egypt and Syria. Their 
Physical.Features in Relation to Bible History.” (“By 
Paths ot Bible Knowledge,’’ VI.) London. 12mo, 1885. 

Naville, Edward, “The Store-city of Pithom and 
the Route of the Exodus.”’ With thirteen plates and 
twomaps. (Egypt Exploration Fund.) London, fol.. 
1885.) 


t+tHow full this retraction of his theory is we cannot 
say, as:the article has not been seen by us personally, 
and the fact is taken upon the authority of the Rev. 
H. C. Tomkins, in the Palestine Exploring Fund. 
Quarterly Statement, April, 1885, p. 115; “In the 
Deutsche Revue, March, 1884, p. 358. Brugech gives his 
adherence to M, Naville’a conclusion in most un- 
doubting language." A passage found in Bru«sch’s 
“ Notes on the Exodus” (p. 422 of the book quoted) is 
very significant of the thoroughly scientific and 
honest mind of the author. He is not wedded to his 
theory so that further evidence shall be disallowed 
and discredited. He says: “I repeat, that all the 
researches I have made, up to the most recent date, 
have sugested to meno pioof founded on the monu- 
mental geography, which could tell in favor of a route 
which would have led along this Southern course 
through the Valley of Tumilat tothe Red Sea . . 
The question will be cleared up, in my opinion, as 
soon as the opportunity shall be afforded of making 
excavations in the Valley af T'umiilat, in order to dis- 
cover monuments which, inscribed with geograph- 
ical names, would reveal to us at a stroke the mys- 
teries which to the present day cover this part of the 





geography of Lower Egypt.” 


northwest of the present Suez, and Migdol he 
locates near the southern end of the Bitter 
Lakes at the extremity of the wall, whose north 
end is on the Mediterranean, aortheast of 
Pelusinm, Baal Zephon would then be Mount 
Attakah, which rises plainly in view several 
miles to the South. Dr. Ebers does not think 
that the narrative in Exodus requires us to sup- 
pose that the distance between Raamses and 
Succoth was covered in a single march between 
two encampments, but that it was a much 
slower process which allowed of the gather- 
ing in of fugitives, so that the force grew 
as it moved. The start was not made on 
the morning of the day on which 8 th 


land of the east end of Wadi Tumilat. Just 
here between Lakes Ballah and ‘Timsah is the 
highest ground on the isthmus, and herce goes 
out the best road into Palestine and the East. 

Thence the return began, covering some of 
the ground already passed. There seems to be 
a difference of epinion as to the extent to which 
the old bed of the Red Sea penetrated into the 
desert. Dawson in effect limits it to the Bitter 
lakes, as he lays out the route of return between 
them and Timsah. By Naville, however, the 
extension is regarded as having been greater, 
coming nearly up to Pithom, so that on the re- 
turn the Hebrews reached a point near that city 





was reached. The Hebrews must have lived 

in greater numbers in the Wadi Tumilat* 

than elsewhere, so that the most convenient 

rendezvous must have been somewhere in the 

neighborhood, though the masses may have 

come pouring in from the parts as far north as 

Pelusium. The region about Tell-el-Maskhutah 

is designated as the approximate starting-point 

of the Hebrews as an organized body, and 

thence the march was taken up toward Palestire. 

The next resting place was at Succotb, near the 
end of Lake Timsah. Next day the same line 

of march was continued toward the wall, where 
fighting must occur. In the fear that this pros- 
pect was likely to engender, Ebers finds the 
cause of the “turning back.” The prospect of 
still other conflict with the hordes of Palestine 
is taken as a motive of the far-seeing leader for 
the same course. The return march was for 
some hours over the ground already trod, 

thence between Lake Timsah and the Bitter 
lakes, in a more southerly direction, till the line 
reached Ajrud by a forced march, after passing 
between Jebel Ahmed Taher and the sea, Here 
was a place where, inthe month Nisan (March- 
April), both forage and water would be plenty, 
near the sea, not distant from the border fort- 
ress Migdol and in view of Mount Attakab, 
identified with the Hebrew Baal Zephon. Ebers 
also thinks that some days intervened between 
the flight of the Israelites and the Egyptian pur- 
suit, in consequence of the death of the first- 
born. Here the pursuit of Pharaoh (Menep- 
thah) was apparent. Toward midday the march 
began. The strong northeast wind drove back 
the ebbing tide and the crossing began, at the 
ford to the north of the present Suez. The 
crossing consumed the night, and with the 
morning the wind went down, the waters came 
backin their might to overwhelm the Egyp- 
tians in the midst. Thence the march was con- 
tinued to the Wells of Moses on the east of the 
Red Sea, south from its upperend. In this the- 
ory the first station is taken at Tell-el-Maskhu- 
tah, which had been supposed to be Raamses; 
but such has not proved to be the case. Tbe 
whole route must then be pushed back at least 
one station, for in Pithom-Theku (see Naville’s 
‘*Pithom”), we have the second station at least 
approximately fixed. This valuable addition to 
our knowledge of the geography of the eastern 
Delta is due to the work of the Egyptologist 
Naville, under the auspices of the Egypt Explo- 
ration Fund. 

The third theory of which we have to speak takes 
this identification as its corner-stone. The route 
to Succoth is uncertain. Naville does not com- 
mit himself toany theory asto the location of 
Raamees, thinking that a district is meant 
rather than a city. Dawson would place the 
city at the west end of the valley in which 
Pithom lay. This, however, is a pvint that can 
only be settled by further excavation. We hope 
that the Exploration Fund will be enabled to 
clear up this point for us also. Dawson finds 
the land of Goshen in the Wadi-Tumilat and the 
neighboring part, with Raamses at the west and 
Pithom at the east end, in the district of Suc- 
coth, separated by a one day’s march. He even 
goes so far as to suggest the probability that 
the encampment was west of Pithom in the 
neighborhood of the present Kassassin, a place 
at once defensible and at that season of the 
year well supplied with forage and water. 
Naville does not attempt such a localization but 
thinks that the best that can be said is that it 
was some where in the general region. Of 
Etham, the next station, Naville says that he 
considers the name equivalent to the Egyptian 
Atuma, a region where nomadic tribes pastured 
their flocks and herded cattle. That it be cet 
down as equivalent to Edom he regards as im- 
possible. It was the region to the southeast- 
ward of Lake Timsah where the Hebrews 
afterward journeyed for three days. The 
fact that Succoth was a region, points strongly 
to the inference that Etham was the same. 
Here, again, Professor Dawson localizes the 
place of encampment, and thinks that it was 
probably near the present Nefish station. The 
expression ‘‘In the edge of the wilderness” 
(Ex. xiii, 20) he applies to a ridge which divides 
the higher plane of the desert + from the lower 

*A valley about fifty miles northeast of Cairo which 
extended from the hill to the ancient bed of the Red 
Sea near the present Ismailia, through which an an- 
cient branch of the Nile probably passed, rendering 
it fertile and habitable. 


+The only difference between the views of Naville 
and Dawson on the third station is that the former 








would place ita little further eastward in the 
desert. 





and th diverged to thesouth. The question 
as to how far south the march was continued 
has been discussed on two bases by these two 
men. The military or strategic view is given by 
Professor Dawson. He thinks that when the 
narrow place between Geneffeh and the Bitter 
lakes was reached a halt was called where, with 
asmall force, an attack could be warded off, 
That there was no town at the point is 
inferred from the nature of the description 
given to Moses. Pi-bahiroth, he thinks to have 
been the “ Place of reeds,” on the assumption 
that in the vicinity a mouth of the Nile was sit- 
uated, oratleast the end of the fresh-water 
canal from the Nile. Migdol, he says, “cannot 
have been a fortified place,” though with this 
conclusion we may not entirely agree. -He sug- 
gests that it may have been rather a higher point 
on which a watch-tower was situated. He agrees 
with Naville that Baal-Zephon must have been 
an eminence on the .east of the Bitter lakes, 
where may have stood an altar for the worship 
of ‘‘ Baal of the Northwind” erected by the Se- 
mites who are known to have been more or less 
numerous in that region. Here, again, the spot 
is localized, and the place of the crossing is set 
down between the railway stations at Fayid and 
Geneffeh. Naville gives philological grounds on 
which he bases his theory. He entertains views 
which point to the same region though not to 
the same localities, Pi-hahiroth he places near 
the present Serapeum, whose ruins are now seen, 
and identifies it with the Pikheret of the Tablet 
of Ptolemy, the “Stone of Pithom” discovered by 
him at Tell-el-Maskbutah and now in the Bulek 
museum. This movement speaks of Pikheret as 
a place not far from Pithom, where was situated 
a temple to Osiris. The name is not found on 
monuments older than Ptolemy II (285-247 B. 
C.); butt at it may be olderis inferred from the 
fact that the Ptolemies built on old sites rather 
than on new ones. The reading of the LXX is 
cited as showing a peculiar coincidence, This 
place, Pi-hahirotb, is described as ‘before the 
farm” and here was, in fact, as the monuments 
show, the place where Ptolemy had a farm for 
the breeding of horses, and it bore the name ah, 
(farm). The ruins at Serapeum he regards as 
those of Migdol, where a watch-tower or fort 
may have been situate), as at other places, 
for defense against the nomad, opposite to a 
point where the water was shallow and narrow and 
where the phenomenon was more or less common, 
by means of which a way of escape was provided 
for the Hebrews. The place of encampment 
would thus have Pi-hahiroth on the northwest, 
Migdol on the southeast, and Baal-Zephon on 
the opposite side of the narrow arm of the sea 
and on Asiatic soi), on an eminence like Shekh 
Ennedek. He further adds that the route, such 
as he describes, has a consideration of great 
weight in its favor. With such a multitude as 
that under the lead of Moses, long marc hes were 
out of the question, and only an the basis of 
short daily moves can the record be satisfied, 
Thus the comparatively short distances re- 
quired by his identifications could be easily 
covered. If the sea ever came up as far as Lake 
Timsah, and everything seems to point in that 
direction, the passage between that Jake and the 
present Bitter lakes was very narrow, and here 
the amount of water driven back by the wind 
would be smaller than at any other place. 

The opinion of scholars seems to be coming to 
agreement upon these last theories, which we 
have combined as the third variety. It requires 
the view that the sea formerly came to the north 
of the present Suez, and that the water was 
comparatively shallow. A mere ford will scarce- 
ly answer the requirements of the text, and the 
place must have been narrow, so that the return 
of the water may have been sufficiently rapid to 


have surprised and overwhelmed the pursuing 
Egyptians. Such conditions are furnished bet- 
ter at the point indicated by Naville, just south 
of Timsah, than at the place indicated by Daw- 
son, just below the center of the Bitter Lakes, |- 


Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 





Tue Empress of Austria is very proud of 
the produce of her fine Schoenbrunn farm, She 
recently sent a fine ham, weighing twenty-two 
pounds, to her sister, addressed, “To the 
Countess de Trani at Baden, from her sister the 
Empress of Austria.” The certificate of origin 
which should have accompanied it was forgotten 


and the customs officers at Limbach detained 
the parcel and sent to the Inspector of Markets 
at Vienna a printed form which, filled up, read 
as follows: “ A parcel is lying at the Customs 
addressed to the Countess de Trani. Please in- 
form us if the sender, the Empress of Austria, 





resides at Vienna and is a pork-butcher by 
trade.” 
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Sanitary. . 
DIPHTHERIA. 


WHATEVER may be the diversity of views asto 
the identity of dipbtheria with forms of sore 
throat, noticed under various names in former 
times, the medical student of thirty yeaTs ago 
heard no allusion to it except as a possible se- 
quel to severe cases of scarlet-fever. Yet now, 
as a distinct disease, it causes more deaths than 
auy one disease of childhood, and accounts for 
about one-fifteenth of the deaths from all causes. 
A Board of Health in one of the states in 
which it has prevailed to no exceptiona! degree, 
shows by its statistics that for the last seven 
years the deaths fromit have exceeded those 
from small-pox, scariet-fever, measles and 
whooping-cough combined. It is well, there- 
fore, that we take frequent reckoning as to its 
originating or exciting causes, and as tothe 
means that may be used to limit its occarren ce 
or virulence. Oftener than any of the communi- 
cable diseases it seems to occur without an ante- 
cedent cause. It is of course true of any com- 
nrunicable disease that in the large majority of 
eases it can be traced to an antecedent case, But 
because of this, it is not to be assumed that 
such is always the case. Nor is it fair to claim 
that the burden of proof of de novo origin rests 
with those that claim local origin. Surely the 
first case cannot be traced to a former one, and 
with a disease of so recent history, it can hardly 
be assumed that it has always been, but has been 
& germ undeveloped or overlooked. Forms and 
types of disease may be greatly changed by sur- 
roundings. We are familiar with many forms 
of sore throat. We know, as Fox states it, that 
the tousils absorb certain elements that admin- 
ister to the growth of the white cells, If septic 
air or particles are pasged over them, or mingle 
with thespittle, these too, admit of absorption. 
“The mucous membrane in the vicinity of the 
tonsils is studded with lymphatic tissue. These 
nodules or crypts are sometimes seen plugged 
up with exudation, and we get the names follic- 
ular tonsillitis, or spotted sore throat. There is 
no such gathering ground in the body for those 
foul growths which are seeking a soil for their 
development. So rapid is the absorption, and 
80 quick the constitutional effect, that its local 
implantation is often lost sight of.” Some views 
that we have Jong «Ntertained are thus expressed 
by Dr. Davies of Snerborne, England. 


“It isa disease, the germ of which originates in 
filth, overcrowding, and bad sanitary arrange- 
ments, is surely one subject to considerable amell- 
Oration, and, under the improving conditions of 
civilized life, eventual extinction—a malady which, 
if the researches of Bretonneau, Loeffler, and utner 
celebrated pathologists, prove anything, is at first 
a local affection, and, therefore, one tnat ougnt, 
almost a5 a natural consequence, to be within the 
reach of medical treatment. It ls anoteworthy fact 
that the part first attacked by this disease is that 
which is most accessible to the diphtherial bacteria 
—nhamely, the pharynx; and it isnot surprising that 
childhood offers, as indeed it does to most zymotic 
diseases, the most favorable ground for the growth 
and development of the subtle poison of diphtneria 
~—a@ poison that respects no condition of life and 
sweeps off with remorseless impartiality tae off- 
spring of the peer and the peasaut. 

* Daring the twenty years it has been my prov- 
ince to treat this disease, 1 have found, almost with- 
out exception, that the outbreak at first has been 
due to the contamination of water or milk with 
sewage saturated with human excrement, or with 
the overflow of earth privies in low, damp localities; 
and an interesting illustration of this came under 
my notice two years ago, when it was my duty as 
medical officer of heaith to investigate the cause of 
an epidemic ina little village near Sherborne, where 
an entire family of five children were destroyed by 
it, and where numerous other cases occurred, some 
of which ended fataily. In this case a spring of 
pure water was conveyed down a hill in a leaden 
pipe ; this opened into a stone trough, and from this 
trough it again passed underground through some 
earthenware pipes (which were not cemented prop- 
erly together) into asecond trough, and thence it 
ran a8 an open stream through a thickly populated 
village lying ina valley about a quarter of a mile 
long. Now, between the two troughs 1 have men- 
toned was an open privy, tne liquid contents af 
which had percolated through the earth, and thence 
through the joints in the earthenware pipes into the 
second trough, afterward, of coursc, contaminat- 
ing the whole stream in its downward course 
through the village. Now mark this circumstance: 
a few houses near the first trough used their water 
from that, and these escaped the epidemic: where- 
as, thore who used their water from the second 
trough and from the stream suffered more or less; 
and the family in which, as I have mentioned, the 
five fatal cases occurred, went for their supply ex- 
clusively tothe second trough, and therefore got 
the poison in its most concentrated form. 

“ Now, what does the history of this epidemic 
teach? ‘That, at all events in its first incursion, the 
cause wai strictly local, and that the bacterial poi- 
son had its origin between the two troughs, and in 
the most fatal period of the epidemic infected its 
victims by the mouth and alimentary canal through 
drinking the water. lopine that, such being the 
case, it is only natural to suppose that in the spongy 
substance of the tonsilar glands the micrococcus 
finds a congenial home, and from thence by fibrin- 
ous infiltration and infammation, invades the 
blood and the whole system, and this in some cases 
so rapi‘ly as to destroy lifein a few hours. I call 
attention to this fact simply to show that an epi 





demic, at all events at first, spreads by direct con- 
tact with the poison—i.¢., by imbibition. After- 
ward, as a matter of course, it mayspread by other 
means, and its viruleuce be intensified by conditions 
of climate and atmosphere. 

“ For the present it is wise and right, I believe, 
to agree with Loeffier, Empis, Kellog, Avery, 
Bretopneau,and many ether celebrated patholo- 
gists, that the disease is at first a local disease, and 
That the constitniional symptoms depetd pon gen- 
eral infection from this local lesion, and their mild- 
ness or virulence upon locality, atmospheric condi- 
tions, age, heredity, and the surronsciags, health 
or unhealthy, of the victim, and perhaps I may add, 
the amount of the poison that has been imbibed; 
and, acting on this belief, how important itis, when 
an outbreak occurs, to endeavor in every way to 
localize it and prevent its spreading by means of 
contaminated water, milk, and clothing, or by in- 
tercommunication with infected areas, and by en- 
ergetic treatment to stamp it out.” 

We cannot too strongly insist that our first 
duty in this disease is to summon both medical 
and savitary aid. The prompt treatment of the 
first case is scarcely more important than to 
put the house and surroundings under the care 
of an expert in sanitary precautions and reme- 
dies. Many a stealthy endemic or epidemic 
than can thus be limited to the locality so that 
it shall get but little headway. We can name 
many physicians that, as a rule, expect to hmit 
the disease and to cause all cases following the 
first in the same family to be milder. There is 
to-day no grander fact in the progress of the 
sanitary art than the control it is able to exer- 
cise over epidemics, except its ability so to deal 
with first causes as to avoid epidemics. This is 
now one of the large possibilities and one of 
the increasing results of good sanitary adminis- 


tration. 
Missions, 
TOURING IN BENGAL. 


BY MRS. T. H. BARNETT 








Some of the readers of Tue INDEPENDENT will 
doubtless, like to read a woman’s account of 
Christian work in the country villages of East- 
ern Bengal. They have read a great deal, per- 
haps, of the zenana work carried on in the 
towns and cities, but very little of the work 
done in the villages. 

When traveling on the river, the appearance 
of a cluster of plantain trees is always a sure 
indication that one is approaching a village. 
Before the boat has got abreast of the village, 
one is hailed with inguisitive inquiries as to 
the occupants of the boat—whether European 
or pative—by a crowd of men, women and chil- 
dren, who, hearing the rumor of an approach- 
ing boat, have left their houses to come out and 
satisfy their curiosity. As soon as they are in- 
formed that a ‘‘ padre-sahib” is the occupant, 
they run back to the village, shouting ous the 
information. No sooner bas the boat been 
fastened to the bank than one is beset with 
numerous requests fur medicines for the various 
ailments and sicknesses with which some of these 
poor villagers are troubled, Their faith in the 
efficacy of the medicine one gives, is sometimes 
astonishing. An effervescing drivk, such as 
Eoo’s Fruit Salt, is a cause of wonderment, and 
after each one has obtained either medicine or 
advice, they go ‘‘on their way rejoicing.” 
These villages look very picturesque from the 
river. The huts seem to nestle s0 comfortably 
together in among the trees. They are gener- 
ally eight or ten feet bigh, with thatched, 
slanting roofs. Some of them are raised 
about two feet from the ground, and havea 
couple of rude steps at the entrance. These 
huts are generally arranged in two long par- 
aliel lines, or else in the form of a square, 
with a court-yard én the middle, which is a 
public resort for men, women, children, cows, 
dogs, hens and chickens, etc, Ou entering 
there houses, one is introduced into a small 
room, the only room in the house, and which 
satisfies all the requirements of these simple 
village folk. In this room are kept the cooking 
utensils, a few low stools, and a low wooden 
bed. The very poor people do not possess beds 
of any description, They sleep on the floor. 
The village people are very hospitable. As soon 
as one enters their inclosure, one is offered a 
low stool to sit on, and immediately surrounded 
by womeo and children. Of course the visitor 
is regarded as a curiosity, and many and varied 
are the suppositions as to how one’s hair is 
dressed, their curiosity going so far sometimes 
as to gently raise one’s hat from behind. ‘The 
artificial flowers on a lady’s hat are objects of 
great wonderment and beauty, and many are 
the questions asked in regard to them. At 
times one comes to a village where a white face 
has never before been seen, and then it is ex- 
tremely amusing to notice with what close at- 
tention one is observed. One’s every movement 
and gesture is carefully noted. As one walks 
through these villager, one is followed by men, 
women and children, who have come to the 
river side near the boat, and sat until late at 
night on the bank, 

In some of the villages the women are very 
timid and much too afraid to show themselves 
On one occasion, I was walking in company 
with another lady missionary through a village, 
and not a single person was to be seen, although 
we knew that a few minutes before, many eyes 
had been watching us. The women got into 
their huts and shut themselves in. As we 
passed through the village, we met an old 
woman who had been courageous enough to 
wait and encounter us! We asked her where 





the other“women were, so she replied that they 
were so much afraid of us that they would not 
show themselves. On inquiring of her as to the 
cause of alarm, she said, that the women mis- 
took us for men owing to the large hats we had 
on as a protection from the sun. She then 
knocked at the doors telling the women to come 
out as we were women and not men as they 
imagined. In a short time we had quite an 
eager little crowd about us, listening attentively 
to what we had to say about the man Christ 
Jesus, who died for them. It is always very 
interesting to note with what interest and sur- 
prise these poor women hear of the greatness of 
his love and of the wonderful works he did. 

Sometimes, in course of conversation with 
them, the women will say: ‘‘Oh! of course you 
will go to Heaven, because you are so good. You 
bave no sin in you. Only we are the sinful 
ones.” When one replies: ‘‘ But I am as sin- 
ful as you are; none of us are clean, and I need 
cleansing just as weil as you do,” the look of in- 
credulity on some of their faces shows how such 
a statement is received. 

Questions as to whether one is married, and 
how many children one has, are very common 
indeed. The Hindu women cannot understand 
how the girls of other countries can exercise so 
much free will in regard to marriage. With 
them marriage is a mere matter of obedience to 
their customs, and it isa parent’s duty to marry 
his ‘daughters before they reach the age of 
twelve years. Among them there are brides of 
three and four years of age, and widows less 
than twelve years old. Of course, in the ma- 
jority of cases, this means a lifetime of unhap- 
piness to_these poor littls widows. As soon as 
they become such, they lose their position in 
the household, and are made domestic servants. 
They have very hard work to do, such as scrub- 
bing floors, cooking, washing and cleaning, and 
minding thechildren. One would imagine their 
lot to be almost unbearable by the privations, 
fasts, religious performances, etc. which they 
have to endure. For instance, they must never 
wear fresh and clean clothes ; their clothes must 
be of a very coarse texture, and always white; 
no ornaments whatever are allowed to be worn, 
and even a border of any color to their garments 
is not permitted. Having so little sunshine in 


their lives, life must be a thankless boon to 
some of them. . 

On another occasion the writer was offered a 
smoke froma *‘Nook-Iena” (a sort of pipe which 
mep, women and children use). On declining 
the offer, a man in the crowd, who evidently 
thought he possessed superior knowledge, said, 
**On! no; do not offer the lady that. Do you 
not know that she does not smoke this: she 
smokes cigars !” 

One of the women showed me @ Gospel in 
Bengali which had belonged to her grown up 
son, who bad died a few days before, and she 
said it wae a source of great comfort and epjoy- 
ment to Lim when he was ill. How many such 
like cases there must be which never come to 
one’s knowledge. 

Sometimes in, the evenirg one sees the men 
truaging homeward from market with a Gospel 
in one band anda bundle of fish or vegetables in 
the other. Ov, on approachingaxroup of men, 
one sees the happy possessor of a Gospel reading 
tt aloud to half-a-dozen eager listeners, fisner- 
men, for the mest part, who cannot read, 

To tind a woman sufficiently educated as to be 
abie to read 18 a Very rare Occurrence indeed in 
the villages. Once a woman on being asked woy 
she dia not learn to read, replico, ‘* What is the 
use of our learning? ur time 18 fally ocoupied 
in cooking our food, minding our children, and 
kceping our houses ciean.” Poor woman! She 
evidentiy nad uot much ambition in her navure, 


Bull a lady missionary traveling in Eastern” 


Bengal cannot tail to meet with many cheering 
instances which show that the Gospel rays are 
penetrating she darkness of ignorance, super- 
stition and doubt, and casting a bright gieam 
of hope into many a dark zenana home, 


Duccs INDIA, 








Sricnce. 


Recent papers by J. 8. Emerson, L. L. Van 
Slyke and F. 8. Dodge inthe February number 
of the American Journal of Science, accompa- 
nied by Professor Dana’s comments, and by Pro- 
fessor C. H. Hitchcock in Science, respecting the 
late eruption from Kilauea, enable us to discuss 
the latest action in this interesting volcano. 

Kilauea isa pit depressed from 200 to 800 feet 
below a volcanic plain about 4,000 feet above the 
sea. Its area isa little more than four anda 
half square miles, with a length of two anda 
half, and a breadth of one and five-sixths miles. 
Commodore Wilkes published a map of its ap- 
pearance in 1840, showing a shelf of desiccated 
java from 600 to 2,000 feet wide and 660 feet be 
low Uwakahuna, the highest point in the ruin 
on the western side. This shelf was designated 
the “Black Ledge,” and within it was the lower 
pit, 12,000 leet long, 3,000 feet wide, and 384 feet 
deep. These figures may represent the cubical 
contents of the mass of lava which flowed from 
the volcano in 1840, breaking out ata point 
twenty-seven miles distant, and flowing thence 
to the sea. The maps of 1886 show a black ledge 
from 450 to 550 feet below Uwakahuns, inclosing 
the lower pit, roughly triangular in shape, with 
sides about 3,350 feet long, thus forming an area 
less than half a mile square. The greatest depth 
of this lower pit was 570 feet, Hence it is ap- 





parent that since 1840 the general level of the 
pit has risen two hundred feet, while the lowest 
pointremains unchanged, and the amount of 
lava released is much less than at the earliest 
eruption. It has not made its way tothe sur- 
face so far as has been observed, neither upon 
the land nor beneath the ocean level. As the ba- 
salt is everywhere honeycombed by caves and 
galleries, itis probable that the superflous liq- 
uid has found a subterranean reservoir suf- 
ficiently large to hold it. 

The great pit was never fuller than on the 
evening of March 6th, 1886. The lava for 
the nine years following the last important 
discharge, had been accumulating and pouring 
over the floor from Halemaumau and Newtake 
till it attained the highest level known, and the 
action of the liquid rock was proportionally vig- 
orous and brilliant. About ten P.m. there com- 
menced a series of earthquakes so severe as to 
alarm the inmates of the volcano house. Forty- 
three shocks were noted in ten hours’ time. 
Shortly after midnight the lava disappeared, 
leaving the vacant pit whose dimensions have 
been mentioned. For the three months ensuing 
‘quietness and darkness reigned at Kilauea, al- 
though volumes of sulphurous vapors and steam 
continued to be discharged. The first opening 
was likea well, forty feet in diamater, exhibit- 
ing boiling lava two hundred feet beneath. On 
June 25th two additional vents opened, from 
which the lava accumulated in a lake 700 feet 
long and 400 feet wide, at a level of 900 hundred 
feet below Uwakahuna. By the end of July the 
three streamsof lava completely filled up the 
deepest depression and a mound began to form 
By the first of October this mound became a 
circular ridge as much as 600 feet in hight, 
and now there is a sort of moat between 
this crater and the surrounding triangular black 
ledge. This chief center of activity, called Hal- 
emaumau, bas remained constant during the 
past sixty years, or the whole period during 
which the phenomena have been observed by sci- 
entific men. 

These late observations verify the correctness 
of the early statements about the great activity 
of the discharges. In 1789 one detachment of 
the army of Keona, king of Hilo, was suffocated 
by the fumes shot high in the air, accompanied 
by great quantities of rocks and hot stones, 
Ellis learned from intelligent natives 1n 1823 that 
in the early ages the lava had often overflowed 
its banks and inundated the adjacent country, 
accompanied by dreadful earthquakes, loud 
thunder, and vivid lightning. Professor Hitch- 
cock reports that the enormous stretch of voican- 
ic sand, ashes and débris, fully equal in dimen- 
sions to the great pit, and adjoining it upon the 
southwest side, consizis of material that must 
have been ejected from a volcanic vent. In fact, 
the ashes cover the Kau desert for eigbt or ten 
miles to the southwest. By studying the dis- 

rsion of the aerial discharges 1m other parts of 

waii as well as throughout the archipelago, 
the author cunciudes that the entire subsoil of 
the sugar plantations consist of volcanic ejec- 
tions which have been converted into good soil 
by rapid decomposition and the retention of 
moisture, Captain Dutton in bis report has re- 
ferred these deposits to marine action. This 
conclusion is derived from general considera- 
tions rather than from the discovery of any 
relics of marine life, which are entirely want- 
ing. By late advices it appears that Mauna Loa 
is again active. 


School and College, 


Tue new University at Palo Alto, Ca)., founded 
by the millionaire Leland Stanford, is to give a 
practica), as well as a classical education. Gov- 
ernor Stapford thus states his purposes: 


* I intend that the Stanford University shall not 
only give one a olassical education, but that under 
its roof one may learn telegraphy, type-setting, type- 
writing, journalism, book-keeping, farming, civil 
engineering, etc. For a number of gears prior to its 
inception, young men, graduates of Harvard, Yale 
and other Eastern colleges, used to call upon me 
bearing letters of introduction and asking me to find 
employment for them. I would learnon examina- 
tion that while their knowledge of Greek and Latin, 
logic and metaphysics might be thorough, they were 
actually helpless, so far as practical knowledge went, 
They were wiliing to learn, it is true, but the world 
is full of unskilled labor, and so I was torced to put 
them on the railroad as conductors, brakemen and 
firemen in order that they might become self-sup- 

rting. I then conceived the idea of a University 

om which young men could graduate fully 
equipped for the battle of life in whatever direction 
their taste might run.” 

...eMr, E. W. Bemis, of Springfield, Mass., 
will shortly begin a course of lectures upon the 
various phases of Socialism at Ohio University. 
This university, notwithstanding its pretentious 
name, has never claimed to be anything more 
than a college. It professes now to be doing 
the legitimate work of a college, as well as it 


can be done, and at a surprisingly low cost. 
Each county in Ohio is entitled to send one stu- 
dent free of tuition. Its pedagogical depart- 
ment is the only one supported by the state ; 
aud, strange as it may seem, has been in exist- 
ence less than one year. 


..eeThe trustees of Hamline University, at a 
special meeting recently held, resolved upon 
the erection of a Hall of Science, to cost about 
$40,000. It was also resolved to begin at once 
the work of enlarging Ladies Hal]. The insti- 


tution is in a very prosperous condition. It is 
located midway between the business centers of 
St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


....Robert Garrett, the president of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, who was grad- 
uated in the class of ’67, at Princeton, has re- 
membered his Alma Mater substan 
giving to Dr. McCosh $8,000 for oye & 
now building. 
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RUBINSTEIN’S ‘‘ NERO.” 


In the production of Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Nero,” 
the intimation that the National Opera Com- 
pany were making their highest bid for public 
approval bas been clear. The project was laud- 
able as well as ambitious ; and the successively 
large audiences which have attended the three 
representations have shown their interest in 
what is offered to waken it in Rubinstein’s work, 
either as a musical composition, a dramatic 
study and a brilliant spectacle. Written to the 
German translation of a French text by Barbier 
and bronght out at Hamburg in 1879, ‘‘ Nero” 
has not been an opera sought for by European 
managers; and for very practical reasons, the 
abstruseness, or rather the Rubinsteinism, of 
its huge score, the difficulty of getting suitable 
casts, and the remarkable expense of the mise en 
scéne. The book which Barbier’s ebullient im- 
agination evolved is an extraordinary mélange 
of historical accuracies and (often very unnec- 
essary) falsifications. One finds situations of 
more or less real strength and spirit which un- 
luckily have just the very least possible logical 
relation to each other ; and characters are dis- 
covered whose intentions may be clear 
enough, but who are made to work out those 
intentions in about as inexplicable a fashion as 
the vaulting fancy of a playwright, to whom 
nothing is impossible, may choose. To the chief 
personages, Nero, Vindex, Epicharis, Cbrysa 
and Poppea Sabina, there attaches a general 
how-come-you-so-ness that makes one every 
now and then in sheer provocation exclaim: 
‘‘Non ragionam di lor”——. Nero’s curious, 
real character, career and period are things 
completely made to the hand of any librettist of 
real judgment and taste. Barbier’s topsy-turvy 
book, such as an excitable stage manager of un- 
limited resources might glue together, is little 
more than a chaotic, sensational affair. The 
leading 16les are Nero (Mr. Candidus), Vin- 
der,a Gaul (Mr. Ludwig); Chrysa, a Christian 
maiden; Epicharis, a Roman courtesan ; and 

Poppea Sabina. 

With Rubinstein’s vivid dramatic perceptiveness 
he has seized upon a story of passion, tyranny 
and crime thus bunglingly told for a buge, un- 
even svore. It is one abounding in well-con- 
trasted and often very beautiful and strongly il- 
lustrative music, but containing many weak 
things, many unworthy things, and altogether 
anopera which, in view of its scope, disappoints 
more than it fulfills, The imagination of tbe 
composer seems to have flagged every now and 
then to decidedly unfortunate resuJts. There- 
upon, of course, he has resorted to merely me- 
chanical methods of work, and the elaboration 
of the commonplace. The srst act contains the 
largest share (one is tempted to say assortment) 
of interesting music ; a mock marriage with the 
sinister Epithalamium of Vindex, and the cho- 
ruses carry it forward effectively. The second of- 
fers nothing striking ; and, indeed, the incidents 
treated are so unqualifiedly spectacular that the 
music would have to be rather extraordinary to 
impress listeners of even more than the average 
discerament. The gorgeousness of successive 
stage pictures in it points out the weakness of 
the work suggestively. In act three the episode 
best known (except the very familiar ballet mu- 
sic), to wit, the long duet in which Chrysa and 
Vindex make love and talk primitive theology 
pretty impartially, is highly poetic and effective 
in passages—but it has a good deal that is la- 
bored and spun out and artificial. A trio coming 
after it—somber, passionate, and with a strange 
harmonic fascination, is worthy of notice. In 
the last act, an interview between Nero and the 
ghosts of his various victims is lyrica] balder- 
dash ; but a rhythmic little war-song of the 
Gaulish army, which comes in the next and 
last scene, is a striking number, the 
vigor of which keeps it in recollection during 
the fanciful aad feeble finale. Altogether the 
score of “*Nero” is a species of variegated 
patchwork in which is scarcely are many scraps 
of fine silk as fustian and sham, besides a great 
deal of tinsel. As an orchestral study it is 
interesting but not impressive. Its ingenmty 
is constantly evident, but seldom is any deeper 
musical expressiveness observable. 

As regards its performance, the National 
Opera Company’s representation of ‘‘ Nefo” 
gives one a very fair idea of the character of the 
work, The strong,well-picked chorus is a great 
feature of this organization, and for its fresh 
resonant voices, careful training, and spirited, 
unconventional acting a great deal of praise is 
due. Mr. Thomas’s band interpret the orches- 
tral score with the care and excellence to be 
expected of them and their leader, who has 
been especially solicitous for the production of 
Rabinstein’g Opera in the best manner practica- 
ble under the circumstances. The stage-man- 
agement, under William Hock, who originated 
the scémery, costumes, and appointments 
for the Hamburgh bringing-out is exceedingly 
good. The chief spectacles introduced, the orgy 
at Zpicharis’s house, where the revelers can 
overlook the city, bathed in a violet glow, the 
lopg, dazzling processions,the famous Burning- 





of-Rome climax, startingly realistic as it certain- 
ly appears, the beautiful picture of the Campagna 
with the Gallic troops crossing it—these are all 
put on the stage with an elaborateness of detail 
which surpasses anything ever in operatic con- | 
nexion in this country, and the eye is wearied 
and the sense a little bewildered by such vistas 
of color and light and pagan splendor. A 
schoolboy once said that the rich man in the 
Parable ‘‘fared sumpustuously every day.” 
“Nero ” is a sumpustuous picture, from begin- 
ning to end. We must, however, once more 
assert that it is entirely possible to have a ballet 
in a historical opera like ‘“‘ Nero” costumed with 
perfect decency as well as perfect taste, and ite 
processions and dances can be unsuggestive of 
indecorum without a bit of loss of gracefulness. 
This equation the management of the National 
Opera Company have not only failed to strike 
but apparently do not care a pennysworth about 
striking. There is no excuse for such indiffer- 
ence. The laws of art and the laws of morals 
are the same, and we live in the day when the 
fact is more than ever clear and maintainable. - 
It may seem strange to speak of the cast for 
Rubinstein’s opera last ; but in this instance it is 
really mcst appropriate to do so. Mr. Candi- 
dus’s worn, thin voice and coarse acting, make 
Nero less a part than it is. As Hpicharis, Mies 
Van Zanten sirgs well and acts tolerably. The 
same may be said of Miss Juch. Miss Pierson 
has little to do as Poppwa, and with her inces- 
sant vibration of tones spoils much of that little. 
The rest of the cast work bard, and cannot be 
truthfully said to accomplish much. By the by, 
we should be glad to know Barbier’s authority for 
making Tigellinus a blackamoor? But authori- 
ties are vot to be considered in connection with 
Mr. Barbier’s Neronian olla-podrida. The per- 


formance moves smoothly, increasingly so with 
each representatiop, 1nd the disfurnished con- 
dition of the stage of the Metropolitan 1s nicely 
overeome by energy. *‘Nero,” being just such a 
view of the lavish, dissolute, vulgar epuch of the 
Noman emperor named in it,as is the ‘‘Queen of 
Sheba” a picture of Jewish orientalism or * Die 
Meistersinger ” the transporting of the specta- 
tor into Nuremburg mediwval life—owes more 
to those who have its accessories in charge than 
to thesiugers. Itisa thing to see rather than 
hear. Hence its plact in music is more decided- 
ly an equivocal matter, and it is certainly for 
the best interests of the art that it should not, 
as it will not, attain any prominent place there- 


Personalities, 


No public man in the State of Connecticut has 
ever done more both in Congress and out of it, 
to promote its interests and prosperity than the 
Hon. John T. Wait, whose term of service as a 
representative expired on the 4th of March. 
Mr. Wait is an able man, a gifted lawyer, an un- 
tiring, conscientious worker, and has been a 
faithful servant of the public, It seems to us 
that the State of Connecticut has met witha 
great loss in the retirement of Mr. Wait from 
public life. It takes time to train a man to fill 
acceptably the important place so long held by 
this good map, and it is hard to find one with 
the culture and the natural gifts and endow- 
ments which he possesses. We heartily agree 
with the views expressed in a two column edito- 
rial in the Norwich Bulletin in which all the sa- 
lient points in the useful and remarkable career 
of Mr. Wait are caretully given. The article 
closes as follows: 


** We have presented to our readers this review of 








faithfulness and integrity as the representative of 
this district for so long a period deserve and demand 
it. Having declined to allow his name to be consid- 
ered in the last nominating convention, he now re- 
tires from public duty, and he does so with his bodily 
strength and mental vigor unimpaired and with 
every prospect of many years of usefulness yet be- 
fore him. In hundreds of homes and hearts there is 
an affectionate and respectful welcome for him on 
his return to private life and a deep and sincere ap- 
preciation of all that he has done for the district 
which he has honored by his service.” 


.... Mrs, Marion Todd is a successful lawyer 
in Albion, Mich. Her first case was for arailroad 
conducior against a rich corporation, and she 
won it. She is now prosecuting a suit against 
the Central Pacitic Railroad. 


...-It is stated by several persons who have 
studied the history of the matter that the old 
Philadelphia musician Joseph Neff who died 
a fortnight ago, made the very first violin ever 
constructed in America, 


--..The papera and office furniture of Presi- 
dent Polk are carefully preserved by his widow, 
and are, to a great extent, still in his office 
just as they were left when Mr. Polk died, 


....Rebecca Nourse’s old home at Danvers, 
Mass., is in the market and will be shortly sold. 
The house is in good condition and will make a 
desirable residence. 


...-Sir Henry Tichborne, somes of age in May 
next, and enters upon the possession of his es- 
tates, which will bring him in some $45,000 a 
year. 


...-The Belgian scientist and student, Fran- 
cis Laurent, died a few weeks ago at his resi- 





dence near Brussels, 


the congressional career of Mr. Wait, because his ‘| 


# cbbles. 


....Why are the Oberlin Theological Profes- 
sors like Acrobate? Because they turn over 
And-over. 


...-It would seem appropriate for Michigan- 
ders to marry Portuguese, but they seldom do. 
—Taunton Gazette. 


-..-The red-haired man who consults a phre- 
nologist has a double advantage. He has a red 
head and a head read.— Boston Commercial Bul- 
letin. 


....New YorkGirl: “The feet of the Statue of 
Liberty are six feet long!” Chicago Lady: “‘ Six 
feet long? Why, she must be nearly twenty feet 
high then !""—Life. 


..-.What is the difference between a writing- 
pad that costs a cent and an Irishman’s pen? 
One is a pad for a penny, and the other is a pen 
for a Paddy. 


-.++» Wife of Latest Western Senator (to host- 
ess): ‘* Yes, l’ve been to the Corkering Art Gal- 
lery. In fact, I spent the whole afternoon 
there before that beautiful picture of Charlotte 
Corduroy behind the bars.” - Harper’s Bazar. 


.. Anarchist: ‘Don’t shake me so mooch, 
for I vas your pest friend.” Policeman: ‘You 
my best friend?” ‘* Certainly; ven der was no 
griminal elements, dere vould pe no policemens, 
and den you have to vork for a living.’”’— Texas 
Siftings. 


...-Oliver Wendell Holmes says he was once 
offered pay for a poem in praise of a certain 
stove-polish, but declined.—Hxchange. The 
stove polish man had probably heard Oliver 
quoted as a grate poet.— Boston Commercial 
Bulletin, 


....“*Uhops are to be peeled,” says Miss Parloa 
the lecturer on diet and the kitchen, ‘‘ before 
they are cooked.’”’ This takes away the woolly 
taste of the mutton, Who ever cooked 
chops without peeling? Miss Parloa has evi- 
dently got to the outer crust in her class.— Zhe 
Leader. 


..-.“* There is one thing about me,” said Dum- 
ley, as he wrote his name in the hotel register: 
“TI pay as I go, and don’t you forget to remem- 
ber it!” “Any baggage?” demanded the clerk. 
‘*No.” “Then you won't pay asyou go; you'll 
pay as youcome! Two dollars, please, and re- 
member not to forget it!” —Puck. 


..-. There is a poem in the April Lippincott 
entitled ‘* The Mystery of Cro-a-tin.” For the 
sake of the meter and to suggest the sound of 
water running through the aqueduct, Croton is 
lengthened to the above form. The ‘‘mystery,” 
still unsolved, is that throughout this city it 
takes four quarts of whisky per capita to coun- 
teract the etfect of one glass of Croton, 


-.--An Irishman, in bis first attempt to ride 
a horse, thought it bess to take a young one that 
never had been ridden, and so had learned no 
tricke. But no sooner had he vaulted upon the 
colt’s back than it plunged forward at a fearful 
rate, and Pat could only throw himself forward 
and clasp his arms around the animal’s neck to 
hold on. His friend, seeing the danger, shouted : 
“Sure, Pat, and why don’t you get off of the 
baste?’ And Pat answered: ** Faith, how can a 
man get cff when he can’t stay on?” —Hxchange. 


.... Unsafe would it be, the bold Irish man— 
Unsafe would it be, and uncommonly rude, 
To call him what Nature omits from her plan, 
A feeble-brained, high-collared, long-legged 
dude. 
But the smile on his face is most ample and 
bland, 
And when Erin goes bragh, ah, most happy is 
Pat, 
With a good stout shillalah well grasped in his 
hand, 
And a fragrant dudeen in the band of his hat. 


...-The Queen’s Jubilee will be duly cele- 
brated at Tuxedo Park. The ceremonies will be- 
gin about one A. M., as Messrs Kad and Dewed 
of the committee have decided that it would be 
unfair to England if her patrons in this coun- 
try should take cognizance of the difference in 
time between London and New Jersey. There 
will be a reading of all the Queen’s speeches 
and of select chapters from her journals ; “John 
Brown’s Body” will be sung to the tune of “God 
save the Queen”; and the celebration will wind 
up with afternovun tea and thin slices of bread: 
served on the toboggan slide, 


...-President Lincoln’s peculiar wit never 
showed to better advantage than when he was 
seated at the dinner-table surrounded by con- 
genial spirits. Mr. Evarts, who happened to be 
in Washington during the War, found himself 
near the President one evening at the White 
House table. Every one was eagerly expecting 
something bright from the two wits, and there 
was adead silence, when Mr. Lincoln, with an un- 
mistakable twinkle in his eye, asked Mr. Evarts: 
“Mr. Evarts,do you take soup?” “Mr. President,” 
responded Mr. Evarte with an expression of in- 
imitable drollery, ‘‘I do not,” There was not a 





ary eye at the table, 





Bivisterial Register, 


BAPTIST. 
BARR, J. W., Newport, N. Y. resigns. 
BRODT, W. H., Chatfield, Minn., resigns. 
~~ T. A. T., called to Falis of the Schuylkill , 

enn. : 
HEBITAGE, I., accepts call to Peabody, Kan. 
HOLYOKE, Epwarp, Pittsfield, Mass., accepts 
call to Friendship St. ch., Providence, R, I. 
MIZE, J. H., Larned, Kan., resigns. 
PEARSON, A. F., Salisbury, Mo., called to 
Larned, Kan. 
RANDALL, 8. B., accepts call to Beatrice, Neb. 
ROUNDS, Joun, Redwing, Minn., resigns, 
STREETER, F.L., accepts call to Argentine 
and Turner, Kap. 

CONGREGATIONAL, 


ADRIAN, I. N., Turner, IlJ., resigns. 

ALLEN, W. C., Leslie, Mich., resigns, to take 
effect in June. 

BERLE, A. A., Oberlin Seminary, O., called to 
German ch., St. Louis, Mo. 

BIDDLE, J. A., called to supply six months at 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 

= J. C., accepts call to Lyndonville, 

t. 


BONNELL, 8. R., Wickliffe. O , called to Spring 
Valley, Minn. 

BLAKESLEE, A. D., New Richmond, Wis., re- 
signe, to take effect May lst. 

BYINGTON, E. H., Monson, Mass., resigtis. 

CASE, Auszrt M., Blair, Neb., resigns. 

CONVERSE, W. A. C., ord. pastor in Piermont, 
N. H., March 2d, 

COUK, C. C., Bennington, will supply at East 
Arlington, Vt, 

CRANE, E. P., Central City, accepts call to Em- 
metsburg, Ia. 

DAVIDSON, W. E., called to Elmwood, Ill. 

GLEASON, H. W., ord. pastor in Como Ave. 
ch., Minneapolis, Minn., March 7th. 

GUNSAULUS, Frank W., Brown Memorial ch. 
(Pres.), Baitimore, Md., formerly of New- 


tonville, Mass., called to Plymouth ch., 
Chicage, Ill, 

HALL, Grorce C., Wisner, Neb., goes to As- 
toria, Or. 

KAYE, J. B., Custer, acce sppointment as 
missionary to Home Mission churches of 
Saginaw Conference, Mich. 


KING, Howanrp A. L, inst, in Fort Scott, Kan.,, 
February 27th. 

LEE, Gronce H., called to supply another year 
at Corvails, Ur. 

MARVIN, Frepericx, late of Portland, Ore., 
calied to Great Barrington, Mass, 

McPHAIL, Maucotm, Osseo, Wis., resigns. 

NUITING, Joun K., No. Ridgeville, called to 
Freedom and Nou. Monroeville, VU. 

PLUMB, Joszru C., No. Springfield, Mo., re- 
signs, 

REED, Geonce W., Hartford Seminary, called 
to Torrington, Ct. 

RICE, W.C., Zumbrota, Minn., resigns. 

as “one G. M. D., accepts call to Rockford, 


THING, Mixo P. J., Linwood, Neb., retigns.* 

TUITLE, C. L., Chicago Seminary, called to 
Clare, Mich. 

WALKER, A. 8., First Church, Spencer, Mass., 
resigne. 

WRIGHT, Bens. M., ord. in Bridgt&n, Me., 
March 4th. 

LUTHERAN, 


FISCHER, G. H. M., died recently in Gillespie, 
Il, 


FUL1Z, H. C,, Seven Valley, Penn., removes to 
Yatan, Neb. 

ae, J., accepts call to Dunkirk, 
N. Y. 


HURSG, J. G. M., Arkansas City, removes to 
Wellington, Kun. 

LEUTZ, D, G. Funkstown, Md, removes to 
Chambersburg, Penn. 

PFOTENHANER, A., inst., pastor in Palatine, 
Th. 

REES, James 8 , takes charge of Oxford Junc- 
tion ch., Jones Co., Ia. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


BOSSARD, Gurpo, ord. pastor in Manitowoc, 
Wis., Feb. 7. 

BLACK, J. K., called to Cadiz, O. 

BILL, A. W., accepts call to Menominee, Mich. 

FLINDT, J. F., stated supply at Mt. Vernon, 
Ind., called to become pastor, 

—_ Joun H., Oconto, Wis., called to Normal, 
I 


KOHR, Tuos. H., Pataskala, accepts cali to 
Westerville, O. 

MAGNER, W. C., accepts call to Morris, Ill. 

MALCOLM, J. H., Clarinda, [a., accepts call to 
Sco.ch ch., Chicago, Lil. 

MILLS, Joun N., Idaho Springs, Col., accepts 

cali to First ch., Beatrice, Neb. 

MORTON, \ G.. Greenville, called to Mt. Ster- 
ling, 

NORTHROP, H. D., Philadelphia, accepts call 
to Ridley Park, Penn. 

OLIVER, Cuaruzs A., Princeton Theo. Sem., 
called to Kuxborougb, Penn. 

PHELPS, Srzruen D., D.D., Pres. colored Col- 
lege, Cedar Kapids, Ia., resigns, 

POLLOCK, Grorcze C., Mankato, called to 
Fergos Fails, Minn. 

RAYMOND, A. V. V., inst. in Fourth ch,, Al- 
pany, N. Y., March 10tn. 

RICE, E. J., Wythe, Lil., resigns. 

ROLLINS, J. C., Milford, N. H., called to North 
ch., St. Louis, Mo, " 
SSE E. W., Princeton Theo, Sem. “ 

" ae ee to Nottingham, Penn, 3 








BREVARD D., ace call x 
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Litcvature. ‘ 


The prompt montion tn our ist of “Books of the Week 
Will be considered by us an equivalent to their pwb- 
Mehers for ali volwmes received. The interests of 
our readers witli guide us in the selection Of works 
for further notice. 


THAYER’S NEW TESTAMENT 
LEXICON.* 


For some years past the New Testament 
students have been familiar with Grimm’s 
Wilke’s ‘*Clavi: Novi Testamenti” in its re- 
vised and completed form; the work hav- 
ing been used and tested in its growing 
shapes for the period of a whole genera- 
tion. The almost unqualified praise which 
it received in Germany, and the highly 
favorable though less indiscriminate judg- 
ment awarded it in England, are well 
known. Likewise well known to New 
Testament scholars in England and Ameri- 
ca has been the intention of Professor 
Thayer to publish a translation, with re- 
vision and additions; in fact, the public 
announcement of his intention was made 
more than twenty-two years ago, in the 
Bibliotheca Sacra. 

Much was expected in the translation, 
chiefly, of course, in the additions. The 
generation of classical Greek scholars who 
leavened the company of revisers of the Eng- 
lish version of the New Testament, doubt- 
less exhibited the acme of classical Greek 
scholarship hitherto attained in England; 
the commentators, heavy enough as amass, 
have been leavened by a body possessing 
most praiseworthy independence and dili- 
gent love of research; Germany has been 
full of gnawers and burrowers (though 
too often boring into worthless timber and 
producing toomuch worthless dust); and 
in almost every department connected 
with New Testament study the investiga- 
tors have been industrious and fruitful. It 
was inevitable that many a result would 
thus be left on record which would receive 
either the assent of the many, and thus 
come into learned notice; or the approval 
of the few whose opinions weigh rather 
than count, and thus win a place worth 
keeping. After more or less sifting, all of 
these results would sooner or later gravi- 
tate toward lexicons, and be there in a 
manner indexed. 

The history of New Testament Lexicons 
shows just such settling and stratification, 
though atthe same time it exhibits many 
upheavals, faults and cataclysms; so that 
the lively things of past time, which ought 
to be deemed as dead and characteristic 
fossils of their strata, get wonderfully mixed 
up with the organisms of a luter period. 
Or, to state it more literally and plainly, 
along with the newer investigations, to- 
gether with no little sifting of the oldér 
lexical material, there has been much crib- 
bing, aduption and conflation from various 
sources, and too much saving of old labor 
in places where independence and the neg- 
lect of the ancient rubbish would have pro- 
duced a better result. Not even Dr. Rob- 
inson, in his !ater edition (his first was a 
translation of Wahl), was wholly free from 
admixture of the old-time dead fossils; 
though an examination of his apparatus, 
or at least so much of it as remains in the 
library of the Union Theological Seminary 
(the bulk of his library is now at Hamilton 
College), shows, from his pen and pencil 
marks that his conflate definitions were 
usually re-digested, and sundry impertinent 
or superfluous members of a conflate 
adopted by his predecessors, as well as 
since by his successors, were {thoughtfully 
erased by him. 

The unquestionable tendency of the pre- 
vailing portion of the New Testament re- 
visers was toward classic Greek purism, 
and against the sense of those scholars who 
felt no difficulty in recognizing in the New 
Testament things which they were forced 
to recognize everywhere else in matters 
akin to the origin and the substance of 
the New Testament books. Probably, 
however, the purists themselves would be 
slow to admit this statement, since no one 
loves better than they to admit and dwell 
upon the Hebraisms and Hellenistic pecu- 
liarities that lie upon the surface of New 





* A GREREK-ENGLIsH LEXICON OF THE NEW TESTA- 
ment; being Grimm's Wilke’s Clavis Novi Hesta- 
menti, translated, revised and enlarged. By JoserH 
Henry Tuarer, D.D., Bussey Professor of New Tes- 
tament Criticism and Interpretation in the Divinity 
School of Harvard University. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Large 4to, pp. xix, 726, 





Testament Greek, whether grammatical or 
lexical in their peculiarity ; and none better 
than they love to defend the extension of 
a definition from the manners and customs 
of the times, though no classical or Hellen- 
istic parallel be found for the extension— 
just as every powerful stream has4ts back 
eddies. In consequence, not only is our 
Revised English Version of the New Tes- 
tament shorn of many things in the Author- 
ized which the Hellenistic scholars deem 
excellencies; but the modern New Testa- 
ment lexicons and books of synonyms look 
strongly in the same direction. At all 
events, with all their wealth of Oriental 
derivations, equivalents, and illusirations, 
they show that, with the exception of such 
peculiarities as are easily picked up on the 
surface by Greek specialists, with the aid 
of alittle more than the ordinary kncwl- 
edge of the Hebrew and its cognates, the 
modern Grecians are a long way behind 
the revisers of 1611 in understanding that 
side of the subject. Still, the recent lexi- 
cons, in the aggregate, give much more 
Hellenistic and Oriental light than their 
predecessors; and, in spite of the fact of 
the purist tendency, are, in just this respect, 
better books. An instance, however, of 
the way in which the other books keep 
ahead of the lexicons may be seen in the 
case of Romans viii, 3. In rendering 
Tepi dwaptiag the modern revisers reversed 
the judgment of those of 1611, putting the 
substance of the latter’s margin in the text, 
and that of the text inthe margin. But 
not even this lexicon of Grimm ventured 
to hint that the phrase could here mean 
‘‘an offering for sin,” although in refer- 
ence to Hebrews x, 6 it is forced haltingly 
to acknowledge that the familiar Septua- 
gint usage gives the key to the meaning. 
So, also, this lexicon omits to note that the 
phrase i3/0¢ yevécewe in the Septuagint 
stands for myt5in alone, as well as for 
main “pb, thus missing a meaning of 
the phrase which is familiar to Oriental 
scholars, and quite as likely to be correct 
as the one given, though the latter is gener- 
ally used in translation. 

Cases like these, and others much more 
marked and important, might be multi_ 
plied; but they are not stated for the pur- 
pose of finding a flaw, but to show that in 
this respect the end of New Testament 
lexicography is not reached. The pendu- 
lum has yet to swing to the other side also 
for the representative translators and in- 
terpreters. 

The general merit2 of Grimm’s Wilke’s 
** Clavis” need nolong mention. How much 
they are modified by speculation, how 
much they depend upon the work of others, 
how much they are impaired by conflate 
errors, need not be spoken of now. It is 
enough to say that it was the best New 
Testament lexicon of its day, and bet- 
ter than all that had gone before it; al- 
though individual scholars necessa- 
rily dissented from many of its positions, 
and certain classes of enlightened Christians 
found radical fault with sundry qualities 
that affected its whole tenor. It was also 
evident that neither Wilke nor Grimm had 
paid sufficient attention to several famous 
sources of information external to the text 
itself of the New Testament (and to that of 
the Septuagint); and that their knowledge 
of the languages cognate to the Hebrew 
was not extensive enough to make their 
illustrations and explanations from such 
sources at all masterly. In that respect 
the indirect indications of Robinson’s 
knowledge (though his matter of that sort 
is probably scantier, give us more confi- 
dence in his conclusions. 

How far Professor Thayer agrees or dis- 
agrees with the original Grimm’s ‘ Wilke,” 
in all its partieulars, it is impossible to say, 
especially as he himself enters a caveat 
against being understood as adopting all 
that he had to render faithfully as a trans_ 
lator, or record as a noteworthy contribu- 
tion to the lexical material. His work as 
a translator has been exceedingly well done 
—faithfully and tastefully. Even in places 
where a correction might seem prudent, if 
not absolutely obvious, he has silently trans- 
lated. For example, in the definition of 
a02éw, the ‘* poniard” is left in as one of the 
weapons with which contests in ‘‘ the pud- 
lic games (Olympian, Pythian, Isthmian)” 
were fought; although that weapon was 
not used in the Greek games, and nothing 
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yet appears to show that the apostle in- 
tended to speak of any other. (Compare, 
too, both Grimm and Thayer under @ydv.) 
The fact 1s, that the part of the definition 
in which this word ‘‘ poniard” occurs, is a 
conflate, apparently from the Onomasticon 
of Pollux, and another oft-repeated defini- 
tion whose original source is hard to be 
assigned (but see Edward Leigh’s ‘* Critica 
Swra,” 8.v.), which has been played with 
differently by the various New Testament 
lexicographers all along the line, Dr. 
Robinson being almost the only man who 
has clearly shown that he winnowed the 
conflate heap, and rejected the chaff along 
with the poniard. Still, notwithstanding 
the slip in Grimm’s definition as it stands, 
it may be claimed that he was persuaded 
a priori that the apostle had in view the 
brutal games of the Roman empire, and 
then adopted this guess without waiting 
for a proof which is not yet forthcoming, 
and which, if found, would oppose the 
views of interpreters generally. It might 
also be said that the allusion of the apostle 
to the Greek games (only) is an assump- 
tion; but that assertion would be contra- 
dicted not only by the general consistent 
tenor of the language, but by the fame of 
the periodically recurring games, and by 
the fact that the contestant must s'‘rive 
‘*lawfully”; whereas, in the brutal games 
fostered by the Romans, the victor might 
be so, by fair means or foul. 

This merit of the translation, its fidelity, 
together with its silent correction of errors 
in the references, of the misprints, and in 
other obvious matters,is worthy of the high- 
est praise. And here, too, is to be added 
the remark that probably this is the most 
accurately printed of extant lexicons. The 
latest edition of Liddell and Scott cannot 
compare with it in this respect. The pa- 
per and typography, likewise, are delight- 
ful; the traditional small and obscure type 
in which large lexicons have been printed 
(at least in America) having given way to 
easy legibility everywhere. 

The greatest work of the translator, how- 
ever, has been in his additions. These 
mainly, indeed almost entirely, consist of 
references. They include a very wide 
range, so as even to border on the indis- 
criminate. Certainly not a few of them 
are taken from works sure to die. But the 
utility of them to every class of students 
and scholars is obvious; and the reading 
of a single one of the articles on the more 
noted or important words of the New Tes- 
tament will snow their immense value. The 
work in this respect has no peer. Natu- 
rally these additions touch many matters 
(e. g., theology and geography) outside the 
ordinary border of pure lexicography; for 
to the New Testament such references are 
inevitable, whether we consider the sources 
of its diction, or the later discussions occa- 
sioned by attempts to polarize or depolar- 
ize itswords. It will be easy foreach spe- 
cialist to find omissions, or perhaps second- 
hand slips in minor matters. Thus, under 
K2aidy there is a bracketed iasertion, taken 
apparently from ‘*Smith’s Bible Diction- 
ary,” tothe effect that the island is now 
called Gaudo-nesi or Clauda-nesa. The 
fact is that the name Gaudo-nesi is not in- 
frequent, Clauda-nesa seldom heard, 
Gaudo (without the appendage) much 
oftener, while the Italian corruption ‘‘Goz- 
zo,” which is not cited with the rest by 
Dr. Thayer, is the name by which the 
island is universally known by Mediterra- 
nesn navigators. Its official aame, or that 
of its light-house station, may be different. 
On the other hand, under 'Ié77=7, is noted 
the fact that the town is ‘‘Yéfa’” (not 
Jaffa); for which correction of a growing 
popular English and American error Dr. 
Thayer deserves thanks. In all such mat- 
ters, however, it is easy to see that the ad- 
dition, whether right or imperfect, restson 
some accepted authority, and that the au- 
thor has been very careful about his sources 
of second-hand knowledge. Perhaps this 
fact will account for such omissions as we 
find under where the fact that 
the question has been discussed wheth- 
er the word can mean ‘‘Spirit” instead 
of ‘‘wind,” in John iii, 16, is wholly 
passed over. The new edition of Meyer 
does give one authority who holds the view 
that it means “Spirit”; but m the com- 
mentaries in our language, where the ques- 
tion is generally raised merely to be length" 
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ily refuted, authorities for that view are 
not generally named. 

In sundry very important and interesting 
cases, as in the use of imép where the 
ancient Greek writers would have used 
mepi, it would have been easy to have mul- 
tiplied instances from Lucian, and espe- 
cially from Arrian, instead of referring to 
commentators and to another lexicon. But 
to replace the references with original 
citations would have been to enter into the 
field of lexicon making, from which, after 
all, the translator has pretty steadily re- 
frained. Sometimes, too, his references, 
if hunted out, would put a quite different 
color on the definition of Grimm; and thus 
this grand thesaurus of references makes 
the whole work asomewhat different thing 
from a lexicon proper. Nor 1s it always 
easy, with all the author’s care and pre- 
cision, to say whether the references will 
be taken by a younger student, or even 
by a mature scholar at a distance from 
copious libraries, to be in favor of Grimm’s 
definition or against it. This is no fault 
of the author’s; but its result is that the 
work must be looked upon as a stepping- 
stone to some future lexicon, where all the 
present material indicated (but not pre- 
sented, except to one who has an immense 
library at command) shall be digested, and 
each portion bear its proper weight. The 
results of the additions to the word Sazritw 
and its cognates, is still to leave Grimm’s 
lexicon sectarian to the ordinary student. 
The references include some ponderous 
works, and perhaps enough to enable a 
scholar to settle the question; but the 
main stream of sounder authorities, from 
Selden down, is neglected; including 
Danzius, who used so powerfully, two 
hundred years ago and more, the common 
‘* demonstration ” which several New Eng- 
land clergymen of one and two generations 
ago re-discovered for themselves, and con- 
sidered themselves the pioneers therein. 
It is apity, too, to leave Grimm’s statement 
unchallenged that 3arrilo is afrequentative 
verb—which is contrary to the use of the 
word, to its formation, to the belief of sound 
lexicographers, to the examples cited by 
Grimm fos its frequentative meaning, and 
to the words given as definitions under that 
division, except the first phrase given, for 
which it will be difficult to find an example. 
Almost as well might iovdailw be defined 
‘*to become a Jew frequently.” Baptism 
ixép tov vexpov, as the sub-paragraph is 
left, will shock many, and seem like inter- 
preting by the superstitions of later ages. 
But in respect to this family of words some 
light might have been obtained from the 
Syrians, who called Jesus’ washing of the 
Apostles’ feet, baptism, who likened the 
blood that issued from Jesus’ side to the 
water of baptism, who interpreted Romans 
vi, 4as ** buried in God at baptism,” and 
who gave a very different meaning to the 
baptism of fire from that given by Grimm. 

Under xaréyo, it will seem strange to 
many that the rendering adopted in our 
Authorized Version in Romans i, 18, is not 
hinted at (the weaker analogous meaning 
of *‘ to possess” is given as the proper one 
for 1 Cor. vii, 30; 2 Cor. vi, 10) by even 
the remotest note or reference of the trans- 
lator. 


But it is needless to- add instances. Dr. 
Thayer has done a man’s work, and done 
it exceedingly well. Perhaps by omitting 
some of the numerous grammatical refer- 
ences to text books, there would have been 
space left to fillthe many empty niches of 
lexical reference; but that would have 
been to abandon a favorite desigu of the 
author, wno wished to enable students to 
refer easily to the good grammars ip com- 
mon“use. 

Inthe Appendixis a series of very conven- 
ient tables: of later Greek words; of words 
borrowed from the Hebrew and other foreign 
languages; of biblical or New Testament 
words and significations (in which figures 
rapadecoc, though it is omitted from the 
** borrowed words ”’); of words peculiar to 
individual New Testament writers, and a 
long list of ‘forms of verbs,” which is a 
happy thing for students too young toknow 
the delightful similar usefulness of some of 
the two-century-qld lexicons printed in 
England, and of the Schrevelius whom sev- 
eral later generations of grubbers have bien 
ready to call blessed. In these lists we miss 
mwapackevf, as meaning Friday; at least we 
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miss it where we should expect to find it, 
though under that word in the body of the 
Lexicon we find some added references 
which partly cover it. There seems no 
doubt that in John’s Gospel, in at least one 
place, the word means “‘ Friday,” as it does 
in the ‘* Teaching of the Apostles.” Inlater 
Christian Greek it scarcely means anything 
else. How that word and the corresponding 
Syriac ‘aribtd (the eve of the Jewish 
Sabbath, or Friday) were regarded, we 
learn from Solomon of Pérath Maishan, 
though we cannot indorse the reason he 
gives. Speaking of the Friday of the cru- 
cifixion, he says: ‘ As regards the name of 
of ‘aribtd, it was not known till this time, 
but that day was [formerly ] called the sixth 
day. And when the sun became dark, snd 
the Divine Care also set [‘ erdat] and aban- 
doned the Israelitish people, then that day 
was called ‘artbta.” But the use of that 
term in that sense is, perhaps, earlier, and 
is probably based, like the corresponding 
sense of the Greek capacxevi,upon the rela- 
tion of the day to the Jewish Sabbath. 

The work. in its present shape, is rather 
more one for adult scholars than for be- 
ginners; and is a mine of wealth for such, 
especially those who have the fortune to 
dwell near our larger libraries. It draws 
from so many sources that it is like an 
armory, from which the lusty member of 
the Church militant may easily become 
thoroughly furnished urto nearly every 
good fight. But students and scholars alike 
should be grateful for the work,and should 
remember that while all human works are 
imperfect, it is not easy to pick serious 
flaws io this. It bears throughout, except 
in the copious references and additions of 
the translator, the color and spirit of its 
own German age; but that is rather a 
badge of its good faith than of any in- 
tended narrowness. It must ever be re- 
garded as an admirable and a memorable 
work. 

Such a copious work, however, will 
never take the place of the student’s read- 
ing, reading, reading; nor should the mul- 
titude of opinions cited deter him from 
forming an independent judgment—when 
he is possessed of a sufficient knowledge of 
the text, and of the other texts which are 
its chief expounders and illustrators; por 
will cheap essays written out of this lexi- 
con fail to betray a man who has not gone 
to the sources to which this lexicon would 
point him, however circumspect and mi- 
rute he maybe. We recall a minute student 
who, a few years since, wrote elaborate 
works on certain portions of the Latin Vul- 
gate, but yet a concordance exposed the 
fact that he had never read even the New 
Testament through in that version. So 
this lexicon will be best used in its fullaess 
as a guide, and will be pretty sure, in the 
hands of better scholars, to show up those 
who reap essays from its surface only. 

It is far within bounds to say that this is 
the best New Testament Lexicon extant; 
and yet, doubtless, the translator would be 
the last man to believe it a ne plus ulira. It 
is a much better one than the students 
have deserved for their sins of ultra-de- 
nominationalism; and a far better one than 
there is immediate hope of obtaining soon 
by digesting the whole into a form with 
more unity of plan and appearance. In 
short, except in the fact that the transla- 
tor’s additions could not be always thor- 
oughly welded into the mass of the trans- 
lation, the criticisms to be made on this 
lexicon are such as would be made, on one 
side or .another, upon any lexicon that 
could be produced in this human world, 
until people shall all unite in the same view 
upon all points which now remain as “ques- 
tions. 
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Tue Messrs. Ticknor & Co. (Boston) make 
an upusually handsome volume, in full octavo 
form, of the Hon. 8. G. W. Benjamin's book on 
Persia and the Persians, It is composed, sub- 
stantially, of papers published in the Century 
Magazine, Harper's Monthiy, and the Manhattan 
Magazine. The volume has, however, gained 
by considerable additions in the way of new 
work, and still more by a general revision, 
which has improved the style both in the way 
of finish and of connected interest, It contains a 
large number of illustrations, done in the style 
which distinguishes Harper's and tne Century | 
Mr. Benjamin served his term under Presiden } 
Arthur as head of the United States Legation, 
then”*for the “first time established, at Teherdn. 
He was, from the beginning, exceptionally quali- 





fied for the post, and the present volume as well 
as that on “Persia” in the “‘Story of the Na- 
tions ” series are indications of the good use 
made of bis time and opportunities to study the 
people, the country and its bistory. As com- 
pared with the two excellent volumes of Stack, 
Mr. Benjamin’s book is a striking illustration of 
the versatility and encyclopediac curiosity of the 
American mind. He begins on the threshold 
with a graphic account of the journey 
into Persia by the way of the Euxine, 
which affords an opportunity for a good deal 
of interesting and valuable observation on that 
part of the Orient. Arrived at the capital he 
describes Teherin and the spacious quarters in 
which he had established the United States Le- 
gation, with a glimpse at the country seats and 
the landscape around it. From this he passes 
to the people themselves in a chapter on ** The 
Different Races of Persia,” and another on 
domestic service, from which we should gather 
that housekeeping is attended with peculiar 
difficaltics in that country. In the following 
chapters the reader is introduced to the royal 
family and the persvnnel of the official commu- 
nity, varied with a pleasant sketch of those 
mountaineering trips and journeys which figure 
so largely in Persian life. Among the best and 
most carefully drawn parts are chapters on the 
arts of Persia and the religious and philosophi- 
cal sects of the country. Mr. Benjamin gave 
close attention while there to Persian resources, 
products, and openings fcr trade, and what he 
says has the value of the report of a govern- 
mental agent. His conclusion is that the coun- 
try is rich both in natural resources and in 
acquired wealth ; but that trade is encumbered 
with difficulties, and that capitalists will, for 
some time to come, require all their proverbial 
caution in putting funds into local enterprises, 
such as railways or telegraph lines. The main 
disturbing element in the case is Russia, who 
measures everything by her own interests, and 
is sure to find means to break up every enter- 
prise which looks to the development of the 
country in the natural direction, which is to- 
ward the south or the Indian Ocean. Ameri- 
cans who still remain incredulous as to the 
sinister designs of Russia in this part of Asia 
will do well to read Mr, Benjamin’s chapter on 
the political situation in Persia, As to the 
work of the American and English missionsries 
Mr. Benjamin is sympathetic and appreciative, 
not apparently forgetting his own hereditary 
connection with that noble company. He as- 
serts that even in Persia their work has more 
than justified itself, and stands on broad and 
promising foundations of future usefulness. 
(Boston: Ticknor & Co. 5.00.) 


.-The Messrs. E, P. Dutton & Co, publish 
for the Easter season The Lily and the Cross, by 
E. Nesbit, with attractive illustrations, and put 
up handsomely in mottled paper covers. Price, 
75 cents. —--—Of the same general character is 
the Messrs. Lee & Skepard’s publication, Sec 
the Landjher Easter Keeping—Charles Kings- 
ley’s poem, printed on ivory-fioished paper, 
bound up with numerous *llustrative engravinzs 
in a mottled, heavy paper brochure cover, tied 
with ribbons. In the same form and style, and 
each in its own delicate tint, the same publishers 
bring out for the Easter season the The Message 
of the Bluebird, by Irene E, Jerome; Gladness 
of Easta’ and Arise, My Soul, Arise, by Mies 
Sarah Flower Adams, author of ‘‘Nearer, My 
God, to Thee.” These four make together an 
interesting series, but each number is complete 
in itself———In smaller size, but with the 
same good taste and attention to meshanical 
details in the manufacture, the Messrs. Lee & 
Shepard publish another illustrated series of 
religious poems for the Easter season—Henry 
Francis Lyte’s bymn, Abide with Me, illus- 
trated from designs by Miss L. B. Humphrey ; 
Dr. Palmer’s My Faith Looks Up to Thee, 
illustrated from designs by Lisbett B. Comins ; 
Toplady’s Rock of Ages, and Sarah Flower 
Adams's Nearer My God to Thee. The two last of 
these are also illustrated from designs by Miss 
Humphrey, and allfour are gut up in brochure 
style, tied with ribbons, and ornamented on the 
cover by appropriate designs printed in color, 
The Messrs. A. D, F. Randolph & Co. pub- 
lish Haster Song, a poem by the Rt, Rev. Robert 
Hal! Baynes, illustrated by I. H. Gratacap, with 
original designs made for the poem and printed 
by the Photo-Gravure Co. The poem is printed 
in type of ornamental design, and the illustra- 
tions have the merit of having been made for the 
poem, The mechanical execution of the book is 
good.(Price, #1.50 )—-——T be same house publish 
for the season in handsome form, mottled paper 
cover and rough edges, ln Blossom Time, 
Songs and Ballads of the Spring, with illus- 
trative designs. ——— In the same form an edition 
of Sarah F. Smiley’s Garden Graith ; or, Talks 
Among my Flowers very appropriately gotten 
up for the Easter season. The Messrs D, 
Lothrop & Co., Boston, have for theseason a new 
little illustrated brochure by Katharine Lee Bates, 
Savolim:, Tue iilustrative desigas are artistic, 
The religious character of the Kastersea- 
son gets full and worthy recognition in the 


Messrs Cupples, Upham & Co., A Thought for 
Easter, a ——. — brochure of eign, sweet 
and thoughtful 











LITERARY NOTES. 


Tuk edition of the complete. works of 
Benjamin Franklin which the Putnams are 
spending great pains in preparing, under Mr. 
John Bigelow’s editorship, will be limited to six 
hundred sets, in octavo. 


.. James Pott & Co., of this city, have be- 
come the sole American agents for ‘“*Bagster’s” 
Bibles in this country, and will henceforth con- 
duct the sale here of these excellent editions of 
of the Scriptures for students or readers, 


..».The Rey. William M. Hughes, lately pro- 
fessor in Hobart College and formerly of Baf- 
falo, will soon begin his new work as Rector of 
tbe Church of the Redeemer at Morristown, 
N. J. Atthe same time hé will assume the as- 
sistant editorship of The Churchman of this 
city. 


..Ticknor & Uo. have just added to their 
publications a new and fine edition of Viollet-Le- 
Duc’s ‘‘ Discourses on Architecture,” in two 
volumes; a new novel by M. M. Ballou, “ Due 
North”; and another one (anonymoas), *‘ Two 
Gentlemen of Beston,” and a new volume by E, 
P. Whipple. 


....Dr. Gordy, Professor of Pedagogics and 
Psychology in the Ohio University, has just is- 
sued through the press of Scribner’s a transla- 
tion of Kuno Fischer’s ‘Descartes and his 
School.” The second volume of the same series, 
‘Spinoza and his School,” is ready for the 
printer. The volumes are issuei under the 
auspiccs of ex-President Porter. 


..Bishop Potter, of New York, prints in the 
last number of Zhe Critic of March 19th a lead- 
ing article entitled ‘‘An Evening in the House 
of Commons.” It records bis impression of 
some of the better known speakers in the lower 
branch of Parliament in a very interesting man- 
ner, and is the first paper on a European topic 
we have seen his name signed to, since he re- 
turned. 
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Warman’s School Room Friend. By Prof. E 
B. Warman. x5, Pp. 26. Canaan: We 
Harrison Jr., Pa lishing Co., . 0% 
Lives ef the Presidents. John. ‘Adame. “and 
Thomes Jefferson. By W. OU. Stoddard, feexd, 
pp. 358. New York: White, Stokes & Allen,. 
als and Catches. By Frank Dempster 
es Paper in Box, pp, 189. Lhe same. 
Village Photographs. Augusta Larned. 
1x PP . 474, New York: 7 Holt & 
Go.. 


aes 
- «FOO 


1 00 


twee Gentlemen ‘of ‘Gotham, ‘By Gaua 6. 74%, pp. 
New York: Cassell & 

» Aionement By the Lord wea of Peter- 
es rough. 5°4x4)4, pp. 126. The same.......... 
Due smash, By M. M. Relen. 84x5/s, pp. 873. 

Boston: Pieknor & C 

te Li a Waedenes. By Charles C. Abbott, 

Mh 7 x5, pp. 812. New York: Harper & 
BOB. oc. 0000050 shprcngeenres pspecepboocesecesecses 

Srertiine F loits of Dr. Quids, 

Ther Bch oO f Paul Céliére. Spy ites Casbel 
Hoey ana Mc John Lillie. With 120 illustra- 
tions. 84x54, pp. 82-. The same 

Outlines a International Law. By George B. 
Davis, U.8.A. 84x54, pp. 469, Tne same.. 

A Tale of the Groat War. By R. 
sorjapaven, kmore. Illustratea by A, Parsons 
and F, Barnard, beg” Pp. ble The same.. 

Baldiue 4 Other 2 By Karl Erdmann Ed- 
ler. Tranesla' —_ ey “the. ari of Lrvpoapen ah 
pp. 30, Thes 

The Goliea | Ho. ws ‘theanpnee. of the Dem. ‘By 

ne. A svenkta 9 seed Li- 
brary Ro. 671. The sam 
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THE APRIL PART OF THE 


Young Ladies’ Journal, 


Now Ready. 


contains a great variety of attractions, including the 
commencement of a new story, entitled 

“THAT LUCKY CIRL!” 
A Splendid Colored Triple Fashion Plate of @figures 


The ENLARGED GIGANTIC FASHION SUPPLE. 
MENT, nearly four feet square, containing 


FIFTY-TWO FASHION ENGRAVINGS 
of all the Latest Paris Fashions. 
FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS, 
PRICE REDUCED TO THIRTY CENTS. 

+ The Young Ladies’ Journal may be subscribed 
for through any newsdealer, for two ur three months, 
— for any part of a year, at 30 cents per single monthly 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 
General Agents, 29 and $1 Beekman Street, New York 

Subscriptions received for any foreign periodical 
but beware of canvassers pretending te be 
our agents, 


MACMILLAN & CO0.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 
A NEW BOOK BY THOMAS HUGHES, 


JAMES FRASER. Second Bishop of Man- 








chester, A Memoir. 1818-1885. By THomas 
Hvuenes, Q.C. With a Portrait, 8vo, 
#4.50. 


FROM DEATH TO LIFF. Fragments 
of Teaching to a Village Congregation, 
with Letters on the Life after Death. By 
Cuaru"s Kinastey, Edited by his Wife. 
Feap. 8vo. 75 cents, 


GODLINESS AND MANLINESS. A Mis- 
cellany of Brief Papers touching the Rela- 
tion of Religion to Life. By Joun W. Dia- 
GLE, M.D. 12mo. $1.75. 


NEW VOLUME “OF THE “BAMPTON 
LECTURES.” 


THE CHRISTIAN PLATONISTS OF 
ALEXANDRIA. Eight Lectures 
preached before the University of Oxford 
in the year 1886, on the Foundation of the 
late Rev. John Bampton, M.A. By Charles 
Bigg, D.D., Assistant Chaplain of Corpus 
Chrieti College. 12mo, $1.59, 


All this has been done with a wealth of learning, 
with an amplitude of illustration, and with a 
cogency of reasoning which excite admiration and 
command respect, ard, taken as a whole, this work 
on the Christian Platonists of Alexandria may just- 
ly be regarded as one of the most learned in the 
whole Bampton course of lectures, and which all 
our scholarly theologians will highly prize.—Church 


reas, 


The author points out with great critica! skill 
ana large learning the relation of these great 
thiokers of the Church to each other and to the 
unbelieving world about them unfolds their 
opinions, connects them with their influence, shows 
taeir relation to modern a accounts for the 
peculiar interpretation of the doctrine of the logos, 
and has contrivuted a most valuable work to the 
ee of tne studious and scholarly.—Christian 

dvrocate, 


These lectures of Dr. Bigg are among the very 
bes' the Bampton foundation fas produced. Scholar- 
ly, of course, they are eminenly just and fair, to 
Celsus as to Origen, to Plato as to Clement, and 
they are to be commended to all students of theolo- 
gy.—Literary World, 





NEW VOLUMES OF THE 


“SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST” 


THE SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST, 
Translated by various Oriental scholars, 
and edited by F. Max Miiller. 

VOL. XXV.—THE LAWS OF MANU. Trans- 
lated with Extracts from Seven Commenta- 
ries. By G. Biibler. 8vo, #5.25. 

VOL. XXIX.—THE GRIHYA-SUTRAS. Rules 
of Vedic Domestic Ceremonies. Translated 
by Hermann Oldenberg. Part I. 8vo, 
$3.25. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE 
HEIR OF REDCLYFFE.” 


THE ViCTORIAN HALF CENTURY, 
A Jubilee Book. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
Author of ‘The Heir of Redclyffe,” ete., 
with a portrait of Her Majesty the Queen, 
12mo, paper, 35 cents; clotb, 50 cents, 

CLARENDON PRESS SERIES. Anin- 
troduction to Greek Sculpture. By L. E. 
Upcott, M.A., Assist. Master in Marlsborough 
College. 12mo #1.10. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


112 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


THE H. P. HUBBARD CO. 
Are Judicious Advertising Avents and "Experte 


W HAVEN, CONN 
Send for Croulese to Ami 


BOOK AGENTS fas" (asiiueresatess 


J.CHUGCH CO.. Music Publishers, Cinciunati. 
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HARPER'S MAGAZINE: 


FOR APRIL, 1887 


(Vol. 74, No. 443), 
CONTAINS : 


Frontispiece; Corpse-Walk Pit. 
(ILLUSTRATION FOR “ SPRINGHAVEN.”) 
From a Drawing by ALFREp Parsons; 


The Southern Gateway of the Alle- 
ghanies. 
(CHATTANOOGA. ) 
By Epmunp Krexe. Richly Illustrated by Howarp 
Pyix and Harry Fenn; 


The Comedie Francaise, 
By THEODORE CHILD, With Eighteen Lllustrations; 


Through the Caucasus. Part lI. 
By Ratpu MEExER, Illustrated by F. D, MILLET; 


Springhaven. Part Xill. 
(CONCLUSION. ) 
By R. D. RraceMore, Illustrated by Barnagp and 
PaRsons; 

April Hopes. Part Ill. 

By W. D. Howe.1s; 
Narka. Part IV. 

By KATHLEEN O’MEara; 


The Stubblefield Contingents- 
A Short Georgia Story. By R. M. Jouneton; Illus- 
trated by KemBLE; 
Back from the Frozen Pole. 
AShort Story, By ELLEN L, Dorery; 


Mexican Notes. Part I. 
(FROM EL PASO TO THE CITY OF MEXICO.) 
By Cuaries DUDLEY WARNER; 


How Workingmen Live in Europe 


and America. 
By Les MERIWETHER; 


Poems; 
COLLINSIA VERNA. By T. HempsTeaD. Illustrated 
by W. & Grason, 
THE DEATH OF WINTER. 
WILSON; 
HORSE-CH#STNUTS: A Fancy. By M. G. Van Rens. 
SELAER; 


By Ropert BuRNg, 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
By GEORGE WILLIAM CUATIS, 
Pictures of Ourselves.—Partisanship and Friendship. 
—The Great Strixe.—The Lecture Lyceum Quarter 
of a Century ago. 


Editor's Study. 
By WILLIAM Dean HOWELLS. 

Pernicious Fiction; Tests of the Poison.—Novels for 

“Children, Minors, and Semi-fatuous Persons of 

B oth Sexes.""—Charles Egbert Craddock’s “In the 

Clouds."—Other Kecent Novels.—Bishcp’s “The 

Golden Justice’; Henry James’s “Princess Casa- 

massima." 


Monthly Record of Current Events- 


Editor's Drawer. 
Gonducted by CaarLes DuDLEY WARNER, 
A Festive Procession—Meet of the 


Four-in-Hand Club, 
Hyde Park, London. A Page Illustration from the 
Original Drawing by Groner Du MauRren, 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE, 
PER VKAR: 
Postage Free to Subscribers in the United States or 
Canada, 








HARPER'S MAGAZINE...........sccecsesseceeesees 84 Ww 
RL 40 
HARPER'S BAZAR................. 40 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE.. 2 00 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUAKE | “LIBRARY 
(Ooe Number a week for 52 weeks)............. 

Remattancea should ve made by Post-office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid chance of (oss. 

When no timers specified, subscriptions will begin 
with the current number. 

tw” HARPER'S CATALOGUE. comprining thetitlee 
of between three and four thousand volumes, wil, be 
seut by mail on receipt of Ten Cents for postage. 


Published br HARPER & BROTHERS, New york. 


When Calling Please ask to see Mr. 





Grant. 


F. E. GRANT, 


BOOKSELLER, 
? West 42 Street. N. Y. 


Before buying elsewhere ca'] at the uptown Book 
and Stationary Store and examine the stock which 
Mr. Grant now bas on band. All the popular books of 
the day, sold at remarkably low prices. 

Sena for special sip. 


PRIZE TEMPERANCE TALES. 


Through Storm to Sunshine. (£100 Prize Tem- 
racce Tale.) By WrLLiaM J. joe. With illus- 

rations, 12mo, cloth extra, $1.25 
(£10 Prize Tem- 


Naresborough peter”, (The). 
perence ale.) the Rev. I. Kerwortu. With 
liustrations. 18u0, cloth extra, $1.25. 


THOS, NELSON & SONS, 


421 Bleecker Street, New York. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


Yachts and Yachting. 





With over 110 Illustrations by Frep 8. CozzEns 
and others. One volume, quarto. “Price, 
$1.50 Full Gilt, Extra Cloth. Price, $2.00, 

Ldition de Luxe, on large paper, and limited 
to 250 copies. Price, $5.00. 

This delightful volume includes a “‘ History 
of American Yachting.” by Capt. R. F. Coffin; 
“The Mayflower and Galatea Races of 1886,” 
by Charles E, Olay; ‘‘American Steam Yacht- 
ing,” by E. 8. Jaffray ; ‘‘ British Yachting,” by 
C. J. C. McAlster. 


‘“* Infinite Riches in a Little Room.” 
CASSELL’S 


Pocket Guide to Europe, 








With Maps. Bound in Leather. Price, $1.50. 

This handy volume was planned by E. C, 
StepMAn, of New York, to meet the demana 
for a general European Guide-Book, small 
enough to be carried easily in a gentleman’s or 
lady’s pocket, and yet more complete than any 
other single-volume guide, 

It was compiled by Epwarp Kuna, of Paris, 
and revised by M. F. Sweetser, of Bos:on, 
and is re-edited and kept up to date by Mr. 
Stedman. 

For accuracy, fullness, legibility of text, and 
maps, compact beauty and usefulness, and very 
moderate price, the publishers recommend it as 
the model book of its kind. 


“A Powerful Novel of New York Life.” 
Two Gentlemen of 


Gotham. 


a 
1 Vol., 16mo, Ex'ra Ciotb. Price, $1.00, 

“ A work certain to attract unusual attention by 
its briliant pen pictures of New York scenes and its 
clever handling of New York people. The authors 
are two men we}! known about town, who paint 
scenes they have looked on in a way that at once 
shows a knowledge of them.” 








Complete catalogue sent Sree to any address. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 


739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 


G.P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


New York and London, 


HAVE NOW READY 


THE STORY OF ANCIENT EGYPT. By 
GrorGcse Rawuinson, Professor of Ancient 
History in the University of Oxford, au- 
thor of ‘‘ Five Great Monarchies,” etc., 
etc., volume XLV, in the Story of the Na- 
tions series, with 50 illustrations and 2 
maps. 12mo, cloth extra, $1 50. 





Cuter Contents : The land of Egypt, The Peo- 
ple of Exypt, Tne Dawn of History, The Buiid- 
ers of the Pyramids, Tne Rise of Thebes, The 
Good Amenembat, Abraham in Egypt, The 
Shepherd Kings, The First Warrior King. Queen 
Hataeu and Her Fieet, Tbe Vocal Memon, Toe 
Disk-Worshippers, Toe Exodus of Israe), The 
Land Shadowing with Winge, Ethiopia vs. As- 
syrix, The Persian Conquest, I'bree Desperate 
Revoite, A Gleam of Suusnine, The Light Goes 
Out in Darkness. 


Previously issued is the ‘-Nations” series: 
‘ Chaldea,’ 
‘The Saracens,’ ‘The Nor- 
‘ Persia,’ 


‘Greece,’ ‘ Rome,’ ‘The Jews,’ 
‘The Moors,’ 
mans,’ ‘Germany,’ ‘ Norway,’ 
* Spain,’ ‘ Hungary,’ ‘ Carthage.’ 

“No series of the day deserves more praise than the 
*Story of the Nations,’ "—Cincinnati Commercial 
Gazette. 


“ A clear and entertaining account of the principal 
nations cf the ancient and modern world.”—New 
York Tribune, 


Full descriptive prospectus of the series 
sent on application. 


THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTRUCTOR, 
Animproved method of self-instruction 
in short-hand. By Jonn Watson. Octavo, 
cloth, $2 00. 





*,*Putnam’'s New Classified Catalogue sent on appli- 
cation. 


THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 
Send for our ay of old and new Books at 





rvelously low Liberal terms to libraries. 
High vetoes paid for old yous Mc HALE. ROHDE 
& UO., 9 Courtianat st., n. ¥. 





‘WHITING’S STANDARD” WRITING PAPER, 





EWSPAPEE ADVERTISING. 
G. P. ROWELL EOD. 10 Spruce Street, N.Y 





UEND pe T. we VANS TISING AGENCY 


ne Washington durcet, ton, Mass., for 





FREDERICK WARNE & CO'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CHEAPEST DICTIONARY IN THE WORLD! 
Nuttall’s vvagenerhy permenasy 


RI VA LION and meaning ot all 


Classical, Geographical Sed Ecieed pames, and for scholastic and home use is undoubtedly the hand- 


iest dictionary extant. 


= large crown 8vo, $32 pages, cloth, $1.50; or half French morocco, $2.50. Prospectus and specimen page 


ts 16mo, boards, new s3vle; price, 50c., or cloth, 


21 oc. 
MODERN ETIQUETTE 
In PuBtic anp PrivaTE Including Etiquette for 
cast openers - grees ings—Ball-Roows— Din- 
er Table—the Toilet 
In 12mo0, cloth, design stamped in colors; price, 50c. 
MODERN R ADINGS AND REUITA- 


In Proseland Verse. Selected and edited by Lro- 
POLD WAGNER. 


A New Book of Bible Stories for Uhildren. 
In 12mo, cloth, new aesign; price, $1.5. 
EDEN TO PATMOS: 
Scenes and Incidents in mye History. By the Rev. 
RDON CALTHROP, .. Vicar of St, Augustine's, 
Highbury (London). With maps an¢ ‘Tlustratiors. 
The Congregationalist says: ‘* It will help fo render 
the Sabbath a day of enjoyment and profit.’ 
The Independent sa “(The a uthor) knows how 
interpret the fonawan | matter of ‘Biblical history Tike 
a true artist, into homespun of daily lifs, 


EASTER BOOKLETS, 


1. HEAVENLY ECA —_ 
With Texts and Hymn for each in the month, 


In small, avahed sol size. ¢ tied with a ribbon. 
and every page a OF LT iitumnate in gold and colors. 
111. R GHT. 


11. HOLY MESSENGERS 


The covers 
yt eac 
ARLS. 


aie 


Me ts o 


Edited by M1ss E. Bg tion page printed in colors with Text 45 ‘de hes A Goslee of every 


dayinthe month, [n amet sorte 48wo, cloth gilt, 


35c. 


each; French morocco, gilt edges, 7ic. 


ksellers, or free by mail on receipt of price by 


FREDERICK WARNE & COMPANY, 20 Lafayette Place, New York. 








LT ru 


Of Superior English Make. 
A complete Sample Card, 24 Pen 
sent post-paid, on receipt of 
cents. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO., 
153 & 755 BROADWAY, NEw YORK. 








Rolierts Brothers’ New Books. 
THE EGOIST- 


A Novel. By Grorce Mergpirs, author of “ Rich- 
ard Feverel,” “ Evan Harrington,” “ Harry Rich- 
mond,” “Sandra Belloni.” “Rhoda Flewing,” 
“ Vittoria” and “ Diana of the Crossways,” being 
the eighth in our new uniform 12moedition,bound 
in English cloth, uncut. Price, $2.60, 





Mr. Meredith's novels are an intellectual tonic 
They are great, and iudeed, we may say they are the 
only novels of any living author which deserve to be 
called great. They will take the same high and per- 
manent rank that is assigned to the works of George 
Eliot and George Sand.— Boston Traveller. 


CATHEDRAL DAYS. 


A Tour Through Southern England. By Anna Bow- 
MAN Dopp. With 23 illustrations from sketches 
and photographs by E, Eldou Deane, 12mo, Cloth. 
82.00, 

This is the record of a trip in places little fre- 
quented by tourists, told with so much fascination of 


style that the reader seems to share the delightful 
journey with the area, One of our foremost crit - 


of a tour smong the Sonthern Cathedral towns of 
England, and find it very charming." 


SOME CHINESE GHOSTS. 


By LaFcaD1o HEARN. 


CONTENTS.—The Soul of the Great Bell; The Story 
of Ming-y: The Legend of Tchi-Nu; The Return 
of Yen-Tchin-King; The Tradition ot the Tea 
Plant; The Tale of the Porcelain-God. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1.00. 

“Some Chinese Ghosts,” by Lafcadio Hearn, is a 
collection of half a dozen legends, culled trom the 
realm of Cathayan story. The s tyle has such ce 
and fivish that it is charming. and the imagination is 
fresh and wholly original. This little gem is sure to 
have a permanent setting »n American literature. 


SONNETS fN SHADOW. 


By ARLo Bares, author of “Berries of the Brier.” 
lémo. Cloth, 81.00. 


Mr. Bates’s first poetical volume, “Berries of the 
Brier,” thou hb not long since published, is entirely 
outot print, “Sonnets in Shadow,” being an in me- 
moriam, strikes a tender chord. but it is the plaint of 
asoul which has thoughts worth the telling. 


Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid by the 
pablishers, ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston, 








EDUCATION. 





coments sold. 
Scboo) and dergarten Material, ete. 
J. W. SCHEKMERHORN & CO..7 E. 14th Street, N. ¥. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


supplies schools wi! 
Send for circular. E on risk. 13 eismout Place, Boston. 


THE DIVINITY SCHOOL OF 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 


For the year 1887—88 two resident Feliow- 
ships of $500 each are offered to Graduates of 
Theolc gical Schools who intend to devote them- 
selves to the Christian Ministry. These fellow- 
ships are intended to encourage advanced the- 
olugical work of a highorder. Applications for 
a * Williams Fellowship,” accompanied by testi- 
movials and specimens of work, must be made 
to the Dean, before June 1st, 1887. 


© ©. EVERETT, Dean. 


BRYN MAWR COLLECE 


COLLEGE FOR W 

Bryn oo Pa., ten miles from Pee aie. 
xraduate abd wndereraduate courses in Sanskrit. 
Greek, Latip, Mathematics, Evglirh. French. Old 
French, Italian, Spanish, German, including Gothic 

and Old High German, History. Political Science 
Ph sios, Chemistry, Bioloey, including ny, ap 
lectures on Philosophy. Gymnasium with Dr, Sar: 
gent’s apparatus complete. Fellowships (value = 
in Greek, Engiish, Mathematics, Hietory and B 
ology. For Program, address as above. 


LANCUACES. 


The Meisterschaft System, by Dr. R. S. Ros. 
ENTHAL, is the only successful method ever devised to 
learn to speak without a teacher, and ina few weeks, 
French, German, Spanish or Italian. 

Endorsed by leading linguists. Terms we os 
books of either language. Sample copy, Part 
cents, Liberal terms to Teachers. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., Boston, Mass. 
LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL. 


JOHN C. GREEN FOUNDATION. 


It is desirable tbat applications should be made 
from 3to 6 monthsin epvence of date of entrance. For 
Catalogue containing Courses of Study and Calendar, 
address Rev. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, Pu.D., 

LAWRENCEVILLE, N. J. 




















THE 


Popular Science Monthly 
FOR APRIL. 


CONTENTS: 
BRAIN voncrne IN CHILDHOOD. By WILLIAM 


A. Ha 

HE HISTORY OF A DELUSION, By M.G. VaLeERT 
ASE RONOMY WITH AN OPERA GLASS—THE 

aul Lt 4 SPKING. By GarretT P.Serviss. (Il- 


ted). 
Soult AND SIOLOGICAL INEQUALITY. By 
INFECTION AND DISINFECTION. By Rosson 


x, M. 

ON NMELOUY IN SPEECH 
SCIENTIFIC AND P PSEUDO-SCI* NITFIC REAL- 
ISM, By Protessor ". UH. HUXLEY. 
BIRD-MIGRATION. By Barton W. EVERMANN. 
A wo ABLE EXPLOSION. By Professor L. 

IFFIN 
SCIEN ETFIC AGE, By. Dr. WERNER SIEMENS. 
als OF PHYSIOLOGY. By Pro- 


° = 

ENTING-FARN RMING. By L. W. Roparts. 
SKECH OF LEO LESOUEREUX. By L. R McCaBeE. 
oben ith Portrait.) 

RRESPONDENCE 
EDITOn' STABLE: Science and Statesmanship.— 
wth ot Industrialiem 

LiremARY NOLICES—POPULAK MISCELLANY .— 
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Price, 50 cents Single Number; $5.00 per Annum. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New Vork. 
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WHOLLY unliks Artificial Systems—Cure of Mind 
Wandering. Day and Evening Classes for ladies and 
gentlemen now forming. Prosrectus with opivionsin 
full of Mr Proctor. the Astronomer, Hons. W. W. 
perce JupAH P, BENJAMIN. Drs. VALENTINE BRown, 
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PROF. LOISETT 


237 Fitth Avenue, New York 
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THE CONVERSATIONS OF JESUS.* 


BY PHILLIPS BROOKS, D.D. 


- 





The Canaanitish Woman.—Marr. xv, 21-28. 





Tus isone of the conversations of Jesus, 
which I think derives a peculiar interest from 
the character and situation of the person with 
whom the conversation was held. Jesus gen- 
erally confined himself to the land in which the 
chosen people were settled. Galilee and Judea 
were the scene of most of his miracles and 
teaching. But once or twice he went across 
the border into that region near Jerusalem 
which never had been really conquered, but 
had always remained in the possession of the Ca- 
naanites and their descendants. It was on such 
an occasion that he met the woman with whom 
this conversation took place. She, in a general 
way, represented that great mass of mankind 
which lay outside the Jewish nation. 

We often wonder how it was possible for Jesus 
with all the great thoyght of humanity in his 
soul to confine himsel the little country of 
the Jews, to a people who were cortainly not 
the most promising of the human race; yet to 
whom almost ail his teachings were given and 
his mighty worksshown. It seems to me that 
the position in which Jesus constantly worked 
is not unlike that in which a great many of us 
are compelled to work. We find ourselves liv- 
ing our life and doing our work in the midst of 
a little set of people and a various round of cir- 
cumstances. Yetthere is always pressing upon 
us the great multitudes of interests that lie 
outside, and we grow dissatisfied with life. 

As nearly as it was possible for dissatisfaction 
to enter into the soul of Jesus there must have 
been in him something of the same feeling, 
How did Jesus meet that feeling? Surely he 
must have been able to see in them, as some- 
times we, too, inour better moments see in the 
few people who come within our touch, how rep- 
resentative they were of the great human race. 
He must bave been able to realizs that in them 
he touched the humanity which, separated as 
widely as it may be, is still one humanity from 
endtoend. He knew that if his Spirit could go 
abroad and reach the furthest ends of the earth 
he would find stillthe same humanity with which 
he was dealing there ; so that he did touch, and 
knew that he was touching, the great human 
race. 

Then 1 think there is the great thought of 
the patience of Jesus Christ. He was the Lord 
of eternity. The few years he was living here 
upon earth were but an episode in his eternal 
service tothe souls of men. He looked forward 
to the centuries and centuries which’should pass 
after he had gone away from the sight of men, 
and knew that still he would be laboring for 
the souls of men. So he was infinitely patient. 
He knew there was time enough in his eternal 
life for the work which had been given him to 
do. When these two great convictions come to 
us that were in the soul of Jesus ; when we know 
that, touch human life as we may, we are touch- 
ing the whole of it, and that no man can do 
any good work for his brother in any little 
region of the world, and the most foreign and 
distant region of the world not be the better 
for it, and when we come to have something of 
the patience of Jesus, knowing that long after 
our work is past away his work will be going 
on, and we shall work in him; then we 
shall work as Jesus worked. There comes con- 
tentment in the limited lot of life. If it ever 
oppresses and torments us that our lives are 
shut in, that there isso much work to do that 
we cannot toucb, let us remember how the 
divine Master lived those precious years of his 
life within the narrow walls of Judaism, and 
hardly laid his finger upon the multitudes of 
humanity lying outside, always present to his 
vision, yet shut out from the immediate work 
which he had come to do. 

Yet it is interesting to notice how Christ did 
sometimes cross the border. It gives us some 
valuible sugzestions. Oneofthem I think is 
here. Wecan well believe that one who has 
been dealing with a nation which had received 
a peculiar preparation for his teachings would 
find a certain kind of freshness when he went 
abroad and encountered those who required the 
reiteration of first principles. It was as itis 
now, when one goes from preaching in our 
Christian America and begins preaching to the 
heathen nations who have never heard anything 
of Christianity. I can well believe that one 
would find a certain return to the first questions 
which spring out of the real depth of the bu- 
man mind, and which do not belong to the 
more superficial conceptions, if he went and 
preached to the heathen and came in contact 
with fundamental and primeval humanity. 

I think we can see something of that kindin 
the fifteenth chapter of Matthew. There are 
two parts to that chapter. In the earlier part 

Jesus ie speaking to the Pharisees. They havea 
miserable little question about washing the 
hands before eating meat. They said to Jesus 
**Your disciples are not orthodox. Look at 


*A Lenten lecture, delivered in Trinity Church, 
Boston, Wednesday evening, March 16th, 1887. 








them! They have not washed.” Jesus had to tell 
the Pharisees that they themselves had made 
the commandments of God of none effect by 
their traditions. 

Then after this dispute, which I think must 
have been wearisome to Jesus, he crogeses the 
border and encounters a simple human nature. 
A woman cries after him with the cry of neces- 
sity. Itis not something wrought out in the 
elaboration of ecclesiastical instruction, 
which demanded this and that arbitrary thing 
of his disciples. [t is the cry that comes forever 
from the bottom of the human heart. This cry 
it was that came to Jesus when he went into 
the coasts of Tyre and Sidon. There is a certain 
sort of wildness, freshness, primariness about 
the cry of this woman. There was something 
deeper there than any question about washing 
bands before meat, Jesus is put to the test 
not as to whether he would confirm the tradi- 
tions and conditions of a single system, but 
whether he would meet the everlasting wants of 
human nature. There was the test by which he 
must ultimately claim and possess the world. 

There are two sorts of Christian evidence, 
They are both true; but one is so much greater 
than the other. Sometimes we are pointed to 
the Old Testament, and told of certain prophe- 
cies which Christ fulfilled. We are pointed to 
a certain verse in Isaiah and another c2rtain 
verse in Matthew ; and we are told how one ful- 
fills the other. We are bidden to observe how 
the whole system of prophecy in the Old Testa- 
ment and the fulfillment in the New Testament 
correspond, part to part. There is an evidence 
of Christianity there; but it is not the great 
evidence. The buman soul learns to believe in 
Jesus because of the way in which his presence 
comes to the immediate needs of the human 
soul. I believe in Jesus because he fulfilled 
the prophecy of Isaiah; I believe in Jesus 80 
much more because he fulfills the prophecies 
in my soul. Andrew, when he had come 
to believe in Jesus, went and found Peter: 
and said: *‘We have found him of whom 
Moses and the prophets did speak.” And 
by and by another disciple tinds Nathanael and 
tells him that One has come who fulfills the 
prophecies of the Olid Testament. It was a 
noble matching of the whole history of their 
race, with its anticipations and types, with that 
which had actually come among them. But 
how different from all this was the cry 
of the poor woman. ‘‘O Lord, thou son of 
David, have mercy on my daughter. She is 
grievously sick of a devil.” These two evidences 
must be always in our hearts when we are trying 
to identify and believe in the Saviour. There 
must be a grasp upon that system which, reack- 
ing from the prophecy at the gates of Eden, fual- 
filled itself by and by when the seed of the 
woman set its heel upon the serpent’s head. 
But there must be, underneath ajl that, this 
present sense of the way in which the love and 
hope end inspiration and salvation of Jesus 
satisfy the human soul. 

So it was that this woman came to Jesus with 
this wild, fresh cry, out of suffering humanity. 
We should have said, from what we know of 
Jesus, that he would immediately give the 
desired help. But itis not so. There comes a 
reluctance, and that is what I want you to think 
about a while. 

It bas two parts. In the first place, there is 
the remonstrance\of the disciples. And think 
how it was typical of that which has taken place 
in all the bistory of the Christian Church, The 
disciples had been used to teeing Jesue heal 
disease ; but now they were outside of Judaism, 
and they were not able, in their narrow circum- 
stances, to think that Jesus could possibly help 
this poor woman. His disciples came beseech- 
ing him, and saying, ‘“‘Send her away, for she 
crieth after us.” 

How strange it was! Asif Jesus was not in 
the world to be cried after. As if it was not the 
very thing the soul of Jesus desired—that men 
should cry after him. How strange that those 
nearest him and most full of his Spirit, who, in 
a few shert years, were to be the commissioned 
representatives of their Master, should have 
thought it an enormity and not right that 
human soul, in their need, should cry after the 
divine Redeemer, 

My dear friends, if we have ever narrowed 
ourselves and been unwilling to allow any ap- 
proach of the soul of man to the soul of God 
except according to the modes which we have 
laid down, has there not been simply repeated 
over again that which took place ou the coasts 
of Tyre and Sidon when the disciples tried to 
drive the poor, appealing woman away from her 
Lord? ‘‘3end her away, for she crieth after 
us!” §So the Church has again and again said 
of some wild cry outside her borders. When 
the Church has tried to silenve any upchurchly 
ways, in which the human soul has appealed to 
God, it has been the disciples over again trying 
to send the woman away. 

There is no tolerance of that with Jesus. He 
did not encourage what his disciples said. He 
condemns them by his silence, as afterward he 
condemned them by bis spoken word. What- 
ever the mission of the Cnurch of Christ may 
be, however biessed her ordinances and her 
mivistrations, she loses the value of ber Or. 





dinances and her ministrations, or diminishes 
dreadfully the valne of them all, if she remon- 
strates at any cry outside herself by which the 
soul of man is trying to come to God; though 
it be in any heathen religion, in any outreach 
of the soul from its darkness, any irrepressible 
cry of the human soul toward its Redeemer. 

Then, what is the objection that Jesus made? 
I think it is interesting: “I am not sent but 
unto the lost sheep of the house of Israe!.” He 
recognized the value of positive institutions 
and distinct arrangements. And it is good that 
they should be recognized. It is good that the 
soul of man should proceed under certain regu- 
lations ; and this truth of which I have been 
speaking, that there is an immediate access of 
the soul to God, that does not remove the legit- 
imate and healthy value that belongs to the 
Cburch’s rites and ceremonies, Do you re- 
member how Jesus used some special form or 
method in order that he might impress the great 
spiritual principle upon the mind of those who 
were speaking to him? How he sent back the 
man who had been healed of the leprousy to the 
priest, in order that the cure might be legit- 
imately registered? How he told the blind man 
to go and wash in the pool of Siloam? Methods 
were continually used by Jesus. He could not 
and would not make himself the slave of his 
methods; but he would use them and 
recognize their worth, You or I may 
not say: ‘Because there is immediate 
access of the human soul to God ; because, with- 
out baptism or confirmation or communion, I 
may come directly to my Heavenly Father, there- 
fore these things are of no consequence, and I 
will not use them.” That is not the spirit of 
Jesus. To keep them in their true use, recog- 
nize how, for substantiating the perpetua! life 
of humanity, they are of use; for making vivid 
and distinct personal experience, they are of 
use ; but at the same time, let not ourselves, let 
not the Church be made their slaves. That, it 
seems to me, is the lesson of the conversation of 
Jesus with the Canaanitish woman. 

To keep the fundamental spiritual truth that 
man stands in immediate communion with hig 
God, and at the same time keep the sense of the 
value of the means of grace and the methods of 
Christian ministratione, that would not seem to 
be so difficult as it has proved to be. 

The world has had these two great classes 
which have proved the difficulty—men seeking 
God, and finding God, but making their very 
hold on God less effective because they would 
have nothing to do with the organized Church; 
on the other hand, men so wrapped up with the 
organizea Church that they bave made what 
ought to be a help toward God into a cloud, 
hovering between their soul and him. 

How the woman seems to have understood it 
all! She heard what Jesus said, and did not at- 
tempt to excuse herself or enlarge her elaim. 
The beauty of this woman’s character is the hu- 
manity in her love that pierced through every 
difficulty, even through the difficulty that came 
from the Lord himself. She did not attempt to 
argue that she belonged to the Children of Is- 
rael, She simply repeated her cry : *‘ Lord, help 
me!” 

O soul, for which there seems to be no place 
within the Christian Churches, that has not 
been trained or inducted into the organizatiuns 
of Christianity; if the Church seems dead to 
you, and her ceremonies do not seem to answer 
your needs ; then cry, “ Lord, help me!” Claim 
your place in the pity of the Father. Be the 
Canaanitish woman for the moment ; be an out- 
sider, if you will; butcry to God. You can 
come, you must come, directly to his soul, for 
you are hischild. Do not go away uncomforted 
and unhealed because the Churches seem to have 
no satisfaction or relief for you. God is yours, 
and you are God’s, whatever your sins and what- 
ever your woes. 

The pxychology of the reluctance of Jesus to 
answer this woman’s prayer sometimes suggests 
a great many thoughts, and sometimes jeads us, 
is seems to me, somewhat astray. We have 
heard people say, again and again, that the re- 
luctance in this case, the reason for its being 
manifested, is that the faith of the person may 
be tested and increased. It always seems to me 
that there is something not thoroughly truthful 
in such a motive, something, therefore, which 
we cannot really associate with Jesus. Nuvu! 
There was a genuine reason. Jesus’ work was 
proceeding in a certain method, He could de- 
part from that method, but he must depart for 
areason. When a departure was suggested, the 
first thing that came up to him was the great 
law and purpose of his life. It was only when 
the reason became very strong that he was will- 
ing to depart. It would seem that there was a 
necessity for adhering to the ordinary course of 
his work, yet not an absolute but a relative ne- 
cessity, which could be surpassed, but had first 
to be moved aside by reason. 

God makes use of a great many regulations 
which he does not primarily establish. Take 
the most extreme of all. A man falls into sin 
and livesa wretched life. After years, he re- 
pents of that life and comes to Jesus, and enters 
with abject penitence into his Saviour’s grace, 
We know well enough how often the grace 
seems to be rich in proportion to the sin the 





man has passed through. What shall we say? 
Did God assent to the sin in order that the for- 
giveness might have this supreme preciousness? 
Not so, The sin came by the perverseness of 
the man’s own wil), as sin can only come. It 
came against the remonstrance of God's Spirit. 
It was only that Christ used it afterward in 
order that he might make out of it a more com- 
plete redemption, When we are met with the dif- 
fieulty which Paul encountered centuries ago, 
and of which he speaks in one of his epistles. 
“ What shall we say, then? Shall we continue 
in sin that grace may abound? God forbid!’ 
We are to remember that it is a dreadful thing 
to go into willfui sin; yet we are to remember 
that there is a power that can make, even out of 
that very sin, a richer and a deeper holiness, 
That is the mystery of the grace of God. There 
comes the suggestion to a great many minds 
‘+ Why not sin, in order that redemption may be 
more glorious?” Paul bas answered that, **God 
forbid!” The solution of the riddle is that the 
soul which really desires God and anticipates 
redeeming grace cannot enter into willing sin. 
There are no such bargains and compromises to 
be made in order to get to God; because the 
soul that really desires to get to God is incapable 
of any bargains and compromises, 

Observe the wit and wisdom of the woman! 
“Yea, Lord; yet the dogs eat of the crumbs 
that fall from the children’s table.” There is 
absolute bumility and complete innocence. She 
does not care to rival her claims against the 
claims of the chosen people. She does not care 
whether she is going to get more or less than 
others of the grace of Christ. She simply knows 
she wants this and she muat haveit. “ Any- 
thing, anything for me, so long as it can heal 
my child!” We find men matching their privi- 
leges against one another, wondering whether 
the old Jews bad more privileges than the mod- 
ern gentiles, the Roman Catholics than the 
Protestants, whether this man, because of his 
peculiar doctrines, has an advantage over other 
men. The Canaanitish woman does not care 
what the children of Israel have. She simply 
saya, ‘There must be enough left for me,” 

Then the Lord gave way: ** Be it unte thee 
even as thou wilt.” There is no withheld mercy 
that the soul requires which is not waiting 
simply for tbe cpportunity to abandon itself in 
the utter bestowal of its grace upon the needy 
soul. Persevere, even if you have plead for 
years and seemed to get no entrance into the 
ear of God. The man, wrestling with the bur- 
den of this life and finding it too hea*y, who by 
and by kills bimself because he thinks there 1s 
no ealvation at the hands of God; how cow- 
ardly his conduct is, and how poor it 1s, beside 
the impetuous faith with which this poor 
woman wrestles with the stone athwart the 
torrent of the mercy of ber God, until by and 
by it is turned away and the torrent pours it- 
self into the help of her need ! 

You say : ‘Will it be to-night, to-morrow, next 
year?” Idon’tknow. Who can know? Who 
wants to know? Who has a right to want to 
know anything except the infinite love and in- 
finite power of Cbrist, the Son of God? When 
I know that, then Iam content. 

I will not say it makes no difference. Every 
one clamors that the burden of sin may be 
lifted, or the weight of sorrow eliminat«d now, 
But we can wait. And if we wait, even until 
the river bas been crossed and we enter into the 
light where there can be no darkness, and the 
joy where there can be no pain, what matters 
it? Time is short, and eternity is long, and 
Obrist is the Lord of both, 





Tue friends of Disestablishment are sore over 
the defeat of the resolution in Parliament to 
take up the question of Disestablishment of the 
Church in Wales. The vote on the resolution 
was 158 to 261. In the negative list appears the 
name of John Bright. Mr. Chamberlain has 
written a letter on the subject in which he in- 
timates that the cause of the failure of the reso- 
lution of Mr. Richards was cue to the Welsh 
confidence in Mr. Gladstone. He says: 


“The Nonconformists of Wales have hitherto 
supported, without much examination, the Irish 
bills of Mr. Gladstone, apparently under the im- 
pression that by so doing they would arrive more 
quickly at the realization of their own hopes. They 
will soon learn, if they have not learned already, 
that the policy which was to hasten the redress they 
seek is really the one insuperable obstacle in its 
way. So long asthe majority of the Liberal party 
is committed to proposals which a large — of 


best friends uf the Dissenters, and of the poy ear- 
nest supporters of Disestablisnment are to be found 
in the ranks of the Liberal Unionists. They have 
hitherto consistently advocated the policy 0} “< 
ious equality. They have puodlicly su 
even at atime when tbe majority of Liberals were 
turping the cold shuulde:, or were afraid of com- 
mitiing themselves; yet the leaders of Welah Dis- 
sent have been branding these men as traitors and 
deserters, and have thrown all influence into 
= scale of those who have in tae done mucao 

to discourage and defeat the aims of the Liberation- 





a 


It is not surprising that this letter should 
awaken feelings of indignation toward Mr. 

Chamberlain in the breasts of bis warmest 

friends in Wales and elsewhere. 
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Religions Autelligence, 


DR. PENTECOST IN CLEVELAND. 


BY GEORGE R, LEAVITT, D.D. 





A ygar ago Mr. Moody conducted a four 
days’ convention in this city. As a mode 
of following up this brief campaign, the 
sixty or more evangelical churches of the 
city were divided into groups for union 
work. nly one group, in the center of the 
city, carried out the plan. This circle in- 
cluded the First and Third Presbyterian 
churches, the United Presbyterian, the 
First and Second Baptist, the Methodist, 
the Plymouth Congregational, and the 
People’s church, worshiping in the Music 
Hall. Meetings were held for seven weeks, 
four evenings of each week, They were 
attended mainly by professed Christians. 
The results were substantial. During the 
past autumn the suggestion was made that 
this union in some form be revived. Later 
the suggestion was broached of calling an 
Evangelist as a leader. A correspondence 
was opened with Dr. Pentecost. Consulta- 
tions were held. He was engaged to come 
on the second Sunday in March, to spend 
at least a month. Two churches, the 
Methodist and the Second Baptist, dropped 
out of the union. The Second Presbyte- 
rian church joined it. The result was not 
reached until other names had been re- 
viewed. Ic appeared that Dr. Pentecost 
was the first choice of all the pastors, and 
was probably the only man upon whom we 
should have been able cordially to unite. 

In the view of its pastors, and aiso of 
others who are able to compare it with 
other cities, Cleveland offers some unusu- 
al difficulties to‘Christian work. I: is not 
more wicked than othercities. It is not 
perhaps more worldly. It may not be more 
intrenched in self-satisfaction than some; 
for example, Boston (though ~ discriminat- 
ing observers have made this comparison, 
that whereas it is enough to a class of Bos- 
tonians to have been born in Boston, in 
the view of a large class of Cleveland peo- 
ple, itis efiough simply to live in Cleve- 
land); but there is a conjunction here of 
wickedness, worldliness, and seli-satisfac- 
tion, which makes the difficulties of an 
evangelistic work formidable. Another 
consideaation should be added, that evan- 
gelistic movements have been promoted 
here which have worked the religious com- 
munity into temporary ferment, the sub- 
sidence from which has been into a state 
of skepticism on the entire subject of re- 
ligious work and life. It has come to be 
questioned even by some in the churches 
whether there is any such fact as a critical 
experience of conversion, whether the 
Holy Spirit any longer works as he did in 
the revivals of the earlier half of this cen- 
tury. It is certain that Dr. Pentecost has 
come to one of the least responsive cities 
of the couutry. This fact should be duly 
valued. And yet, it should be added, that 
it is easy to overestimate the difficulties 
of Christian work everywhere. All cities 
offer obstacles to the Gospel. Capernaum 
was difficult. Bethsaida was difficult. Jeri- 
cho was difficult. Of all cities in Palestine 
Jerusalem was a difficult city. But the dis. 
ciples were to begin at Jerusalem. Difti. 
cult as it was, who could predict what 
might take place there ifthe Word of God 
should be preached there in demonstration 
of the Spirit and with power. We have 
the inspiring story. Probably Cleveland is 
less difficult than old Capernaum, and im- 
mensely less inaccessible than Jerusalem: 
while we have the same Word of God, and 
the same Holy Spirit. In retiring from a 
pastorate so richly blessed, and in giving 
himself exclusively to the work of an Evan- 
gelist, Dr. Pentecost did well to begin in 
Cleveland, this Jerusalem of the Western 
Reserve. In his coming may we have an- 
other Pentecost? 

The plan of the work locates it in the 
churches. Cleveland has @ fine, centrally 
located hall. It was available. It was de- 
cided to work in the churches instead of 
the hall, for one only reason, because we 
believe the work will be more thorough 
and more enduring. Some of the churches 
in the union have buildings which will 
over a thousand persons each. The services 
are to be held in each church for a week at 
atime. The purpose in confining the work 


“to the churches is not to limit it. The de- 
P sire of all the pastors is to extend its in- 
fluence as widely as it can be carried. 

Union prayer-meetings were held one 
evening each week for five weeks previous 
to the coming of Dr. Pentecost. These 
meetings were fairly well attended and 
were quite earnest. In addition to these 
were general meetings, the pastors met 
one afternoon in each week for special 
prayer. These preparations, of both kinds, 
were valuable. They postered a spirit of 
expectation. 

The beginning was made in the Second 
Presbyterian church on Sunday morning, 
Marca 13th, at8 o’clock. When this early 
appointment was made an earnest protest 
was entered. It was urged that Christians 
in Cleveland, as in other cities, sleep on 
Sunday mornings. 

A persistent effort was made to get the 
hour changed. Nobody would be there at 
eight o’clock. The meeting would be a 
failure. Some of us thought differently. 
Families were heard from who looked 
upon this as a time in which to change 
domestic plans, in a manner even as revo- 
lutionary as to fix the breakfast hour an 
hour earlier on Sunday morning. One 
superintendent sent a personal note to each 
of his teachers urging them to attend this 
early meeting. The morning was one of 
the loveliest of the season. To the aston- 
ishment of every one the large lecture- 
room of the church, seating from five hun- 
dred to six hundred people, was well filled. 

The address, on Christian work, was ad- 
mirable. It reached everybody. One in- 
fluential layman, who had protested against 
the hour, was converted et this first session. 
It was just the hour, in his opinion. It 
would not do to change it. On this first 
Sunday Dr. Pentecost did such a day’s 
work as only a man of his superb and 
seasoned health, and unwearied voice could 
safely attempt. He preached four times, 
and each time sermons of nearly an hour 
in length. But the next morning he was 
as fresh as a boy. 

The services were fully attended. Inthe 
evening, in a blinding snow-storm, the 
house, as they say in Missouri, was “‘ plumb 
full.” On this first day the sermons were all 
of them addressed to church-members. 
They were effective to many. Especially 
among the Presbyterians Dr. Pentecost was 
astranger. Some thought his name was 
spelled with an ‘‘a.” Others questioned 
this, and spelled it with an ‘‘i.” They 
are finding out where the eyes belong in his 
case. Many of the pastors who had known 
him by reputation only, now heard him for 
the first time. Of these I was one. He 
engaged confidence immediately. He 
preached the Gospel simply, clearly per- 
suasively, wisely, with tenderness and with 
power. A reporter heard him in the morn- 
ing, and said: ‘He is clear, forcible, 
conversational, like an able lawyer.” 
He heard him again in the afternoon, and 
said: ‘*He is an orator. He held up 
Christ loyally. This is something 
far more to the purpose. He ex- 
hibited his two great relations to men as 
for us. And when accepted, in us, as giv- 
ing us righteousness in two ways; by im- 
puting it and by imparting it. His clear, 
scriptural presentation of imputed right- 
eousness had led to some strenuous denials 
and objections. This is well. We would 
see every home and shop and store and 
factory in this great city agitated by relig- 
ious questions, and have religion become 
forthe time the principal subject of conver- 


sation. It is not strange that some should 
resist the truth. It is far from being a bad 
sign. 


The Bible readings opened on Monday 
afternoon with the first of three delightful 
expositions of the Seventy-third Psalm. 
These meetings have been largely attended 
from the first, by persons from all parts of 
the city, and from towns as far away as 
thirty miles. They have been of great 
value. They show that our churches are 
full of people who hunger for the Word of 
God. 


The evening services have been preach- 
ing services, with an after-meeting for 
workers on Monday evening, held in the 
chapel, and largely attended, and with 
after-meetings for prayer and for drawing 





the Gospel net on the evenings that fol- 
lowed. The after-meeting of Monday even- 





ing was fil. A large number of persons 
entered there into this most practical ep- 
gagement: that they would prayerfully se- 
lect, before retiring, a list of from six to 
twelve names of persons who should con- 
stitute for each of them a little parish, for 
the next few weeks. 

Those thus engaging were requested to 
give their names, in writing, to Dr. Pente- 
cost. Each was to receive a bock, pre- 
pared especially for workers, and contain- 
ing instruction for personal work, cove- 
nants for converts to sign in duplicate, and 
full citations of pertinent Scripture pas- 
sages. I have seen many handbooks for 
the inquiry-room. This is altogether the 
best 1 have ever examined. The plan for 
this work did not contemplate after-meet- 
ings of inquiry. The large attendance of 
unconverted persons led to a variation of 
the plan. Tnere have been some cases of 
hopeful conversion. The meetings next 
week will be held in Plymouth Church. 


CLEVELAND, O, 
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COMPLEXION OF THE EVANGEL- 
ICAL CHURCH IN GERMANY. 


Reognr developments in the Evangelical 
Church of Germany are almost painfully 
instructive. The end of the Culturkampf 
and the liberal concessions made to the 
Roman Catholic Church have offered to the 
Evangelical Church of Prussia, and irdeed 
of all Germany, the golden opportunity, 
probably not afforded by any genera'ion 
since the days of the Reformation, to se- 
cure a greater independence from the con- 
trol of the State. Yet the Evangelicals 
seem not to be able to seize this opportu- 
nity. Unlike their Catholic neighbors, who 
presented an unbroken phalanx in their 
long contest against the May laws, the 
Evangelicals are sorely divided as to aims 
and objects and means. Almost every pos- 
sible plan of reform, from absolute inde- 
pendence of the Church, ap to the High- 
Church episcopacy, has found its advocates. 
The Hammerstein resolutions, both in 
their original and in their revised shape, 
have their friends and foes; the new Prot- 
estant ‘‘ Bund” has met the same fate; aud, 
indeed, in the multitude of councils, appar- 
ently, there is no unity of measure. Were 
this divergency of views simply a differ- 
ence of opinions between men and parties 
with substantially the same fundamental 
views, there would be hope that the 
sober problems of the hour would event- 
ually develop the much needed harmony 
of action. But, unfortunately, this is not 
the case; for this divergency of aims aud 
plans is simply the outward revelation, not 
so clearly shown to the outward world for 
decades before, of an inner disharmony and 
disagreement among the various parties 
that make up the Evangelical Church of 
Germany. We purposely say Germany, 
although the Church problems prima- 
rily concern Prussia; for the whole of the 
German Church is involved in the struggle. 

It is a very difficult, even impossible, task 
to classify fully the different schools of 
thought in the theology and Church of 
Germany; but it can be done approximate- 
ly. Farthest to the Right, to use European 
political and ecclesiastical parlance, stand 
the confessional parties. At the close of 
last century, Rationalism had completely 
wiped out Confessionalism in the land of 
Luther. Waen the better experiences of 
the Napoleonic wars revived in the German 
Cuurches a vital religion and theology, the 
Confession of the Lutheran Church and the 
**Book of Concord of 1580,” came to the 
front again. Since that day the number of 
those who adhere to these symbols has in- 
creased steadily though slowly, and now 
they are an important factor in German 
Church life. The Confessions are officially 
reorganized in the Evangelical Churches 
of Saxony, Bavaria, Mechlenberg, and to 
some extent also in Wiirtemberg, and in the 
German-Russian provinces on the Baltic. 
Accordingly the Universities of Leipzig, 
Erlangen, Rostock, and Dorpat, are un- 
der the control of confessional coasistories, 
and it is at these that we find the theologi- 
cal men ot this stamp. Theologically, these 
belong to the leading universities in Ger- 
many, Leipzig having a larger attendance 
of theological students than any other. The 
Protestants of Saxony, Mechlenberg, Bava- 
ria, Baltic Provinces, as also the majority 
in Wirtemberg and the Prussian provinces 








of Hanover and Schleswig (University of 
Breslau), adhere to the confessions. Among 
these there is again a difference of degree. 
Rostock, with such men as Philippi, Klie- 
foth, Dieckhoff, is considerably more pro- 
nounced in its conservatism than Leipzig, 
with Luthardt and Delitzsch, or Erlangen, 
with Thomasius, or Hofmann ever were. 
Probably one-fourth of the German Protes- 
tants can be said to adhere to the historic 
Confessions of the Church. 

The next and largest party are those in 
the Prussian United Church, and are rep- 
resented almost exclusively at Prussian 
universities. In 1817, the third centen- 
nial of the Reformation, Frederick Wil- 
helm III, by royal decree, united officially 
the Lutheran and the Reformed Churches 
in his realm. Taois was done because the 
differences in the Contessions were not con- 
sidered as fundamentally important enough 
to separate the two organizations. The 
union was thus consummated on the basis 
of an ignoring of confessional differences, 
and this feature characterizes this part of 
the German Church. It is the official 
Protestant Church of Prussia, though it 
includes only the nine old provinces that 
constituted the kingdom in 1817, and has 
not been transferred to Schleswig and Hol- 
stein and Hanover, acquired in 1866, nor 
to Alsace-Lorraine, acquired by Germany 
in 1871, but it has been adopted by Baden. 
The theological thought of this branch of 
the Church is represented by the so-called 
‘Mediating Theology,” of which Dorner 
is probably the best single representative, 
and the theological faculty et Halle the 
best corporate representative. It aims, as 
much as possible, to unite modern thought 
with old theology, and to pour old thoughts 
into new forms. Naturally its boundaries 
are somewhat undefined; some of its ad- 
herents, such as Zockler, Strack, and the 
so-called ‘‘ Positiven,” being almost con- 
fessional in their standpoint; others touch- 
ing the verge of Rationalism. Probably 
one-half of the German Protestants belong 
to the United Chureh and adhere to the 
Mediating Theology. 

A third division is the Protestuntenverein, 
a voluntary organization of vltra liberal 
professors, pastors and congregations. 
They are not officially recognized by the 
State, but are by the governments consid- 
ered a part of the State Churches wherever 
they are found. They are principally met 
with in the larger cities, notably Berlin, 
Hamburg and Bremen, and also through- 
out Baden and Thuringia, and have com- 
plete control of the theological faculties of 
Jena and Heidelberg, with representatives 
elsewhere, especially in German Switzer- 
land. They deny all the fundamentals of 


Christian dcctrine. At a recent meeting, 
one of their members reported that in his 
journey to America he had been able to 
tind brethren in the faith only among the 
Unitarians and the Universalists. 

The leading rationalistic school of theol- 
ogy in Germany is now that of Ritschl, of 
which an extended account was given in 
our issue of Decemb>r 16:h last. Although 
rapidly gaining adherents, the leaders of this 
party have intentionally, and almost with 
ostentation, refused to enter the arena of 
practical Church work. This school differs 
from that of the Verein onlyin method and 
maaner, but not in substance. The dog- 
maticians of the latter go out from the 
philosophical premises of the negative 
wing of Hegei’s school, while Ritseb! starts 
from Kant. Both reach the same conclu- 
sions, subversive of the essence of Curis- 
tian truths, These ultra-liberals represent 
7 nearly one-fourth of German 

rotestants. ‘The independent bodies are 
small, and have no influence in problems 
affecting the whole Church, as does the 
burning question now. In view.of these 
somewhat heterogeneous elements in the 
Evangelical Church of Germany, it is not 
surprising that the leaders find it almost 
an impossible task even to formulate the 
wishes and needs of the Church. 





Tue Clinton Avenue Congregational and Han- 
son Plaee Baptist churches, Brooklyn, united 
with Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church in 
a revival effort under the Rev. B. Fay Mills, be- 
ginning March 2lst. At the Communion, last 
Sunday, thirty-one members—mostly young peo- 
ple—joined on profession (eleven being bap- 
tized) and fifteen by letter. Mr. Mills preached 
the morning sermon, and Dr. Cuyler remarked 
that during the twenty-seven years of his pas- 
torate with that church he had never before 
asked any one to do this for him on Communion 
Sunday, but that Mr. Mills was the son of an 
old and dear friend, Dr. Thornton A. Mills, for 
a long time Secretary of the Presbyterian Board 
of Education, and that he knew and thoroughly 
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approved the work of the son. He was himself 
intending to be absent, having made—before 
he knew that Mr. Mills could give this, and 
only this, time to these meetingsa—an epgage- 
ment which he contidered a very important 
one, to spend a Sabbath with the Church of 
the Rev. Dr. Palmer, of New Orleans. As Mr. 
Mills’s time was so short—having promised to 
begin a similar work in Andover, Mass., on the 
10th of April—it probably seemed best to give 
him this most favorable opportunity to reach 
the church-members. His text was from Matt. 
v, 47: “What do ye more than others?” and 
his half-hour discourse was very solemn, tender 
and searching. He told of a young man who 
complained that well-meaning people often 
urged him to become a Christian. “T have 
been a church-member thirteen years and they 
ought to know it.” Yes, they ought; but how 
could they if his lite gave no hint of the fact? 
Many not in the Church are upright in business, 
kind, patriotic, etc. Many in the Church are 
far behind them, and this by far outweighs all 
other hindrances to the work of soul-winners. 
We need a Christian experience that will stand 
the furnace. The flames did two things for the 
three Hebrew children: they burned off their 
fetters, and they showed to the king their walk 
with their Divine Helper. How is it about 
brotherly love and the epirit of forgiveness? 
This is the one test given us by God, “If ye 
forgive not men their trespasses, neitber will 
your Father in Heaven forgive you ycur tres- 
passes,” It is our own test of ourselves: ‘‘Here- 
by we know that we have passed from death unto 
life, because we love the brethren.” The Church 
should set the fashions of the world, not follow 
them. The most sad and disgusting sight on 
earth is that of a professing Christian grovel- 
ing before the golden image that the prince of 
this world has set up, instead of helping to de- 
stroy it. There is nothing more terribie than 
the too common fact that theexample of church- 
members, instead of beivg the moat powerful 
argument for seeking Christ, affords the strong- 
est reason for not doing so. The young preach- 
er—only twenty-nine—used no notes and 
showed a thorough mastery of the situation. 
He can use or dispense with gesture—tor the 
tirat ten minutes he made none. He bas a Jarge 
mouth, thin and very firm lips;a clean-shaven 
avd very mobile face; short, wavy, auburn 
hiir; a penetrating voice with tones made well 
forward so as not to tax the vocal chords, and 
clear, but not obtrusive articulation. His re- 
cent work in New Jersey. in Dr, Wilson’s church 
New York (57th Street Presbyterian), in New- 
burypor’, and in Wilmington, Delaware, has 
been noveworthy for the large proportion of 
middle aged business men among the converts. 
His centralidea is the personai obligation to 
obey God. There areto be meetings at 4 and 8 
PM. every day except Saturday, when there is 
tu be at 4 P.M. a special meeting for the officers 
and teachers of the three churches uniting in 
the effort. 


Ghe Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR APRIL 3D. 
JOSEPH SOLD INTU EGYPT.—GeEn. xxxvn, 














23—36. 
Norges: “ When Joseph was come unto his 
brethren.” -In obedience to his father’s direc- 
tion. The scholar must recall the dreams of 


Joseph, bis father’s love for him, and their 
jealousy.—-—‘“* Coat of many colors.”—A coat 
very richly embroidered. Embroidery was one 
of the chief arts of ancient times, Garments 
were wholly covered with embroidery, so, as in 
our richest tapestries, to cover completely the 
material. The colors were very rich. The de- 
sigos are preserved in Assyrian sculpture, and 
are described in the Bible description of the 
‘Tabernacle curtains. A remarkable discovery 
has been made within five years of embroidered 
garments in which the dead of Egypt were bur- 
ied in the earlier centuries after Christ.——— 
‘* The pit.”—Apparently a water pit, although 
they were also dug for storing wheat, ae 
traveling company of Ishmaelites.’—A caravan 
of traders, moving in a Jong line, Indian fash- 
ion, in a single foot-path, and the camels follow- 
ing one after another, and probably led by a man 
on a donkey.———" Spicery and balm and 
myrrh.” —Various gums, like gum tragacanth, 
used for odorous compositions and for embalm- 
ing. They grew in Gilead and in the desert. 
———" Judah said.”—He had more compunc- 
tion than the rest. Notice that it is the ancestor 
of David and Christ that spared his brother's 
life.———‘“‘And there passed by Midianites, mer- 
chantmen.”—In this passage many excellent 
commentators discover evidence that two 
or more stories of Joseph were worked together 
by the compiler of Genesis. ** Twenty pieces 
of silver.” —Not a full price for a slave in later 
times. Thirty pieces, or shekels, was the fair 
price. The money was not coined, but weighed. 
“And Reuben . rent his clothes.” — 
As the oldest son he felt a special responsibility 
for the welfare ofthe family. “They sent 
the coat.”—By aservant, probably. An evil 
heast.”—Lions were not infrequent at that time, 
and byenas, and bears, against which shepberds 
like these sons of Jacob, and David, bad to de- 
fend their flocks and herds. ——»'‘A!! his daugh- 
ters.” —But one daughter is mentioned—Dinah. 
Here, bis daughters-in-law ure meant. me 
will go down tothe grave.”—Not the spot of earth 
where he rhould be buried, but the abode of dis- 
embodied spirits in the center of the earth. They 
belicved in the future life, but their ideas of it 























were very vague, amd they believed in a place of 
spirits called Sheol inhabited by strange ghostly 
forms, human and animal, and composite. 

instruction.—Our lesson teaches the meanness 
of jealousy. His brethren hated Joseph because 
his father loved him and favored him, That is 
an exhibition of the merest selfishness. One is 
jealous because he loves himself more than he 
does others, and thinks an honor done another 
an injury to himself. If their father thought 
so much of Joseph they ought to have done 80 
too. Older children should not feel slighted 
because love is given to a younger child, Love 
the baby tuo. 

Jealousy is cruel. It kills. But that is the 
nature of all evil passions. They do not reach 
their natural result because of fear. He that 
hateth his brother is a murderer. 

A very bad man can have a quiet conscience. 
Joseph’s brethren could sit down to eat when 
they had left Joseph to starve to death. It is 
the good, not the bad, that have tender con- 
sciences. 

Judah kad some conscience, but notice what 
a poor one. He would not, on the whole, quite 
kill his brother, but he would make a slave of 
him. He would let bis father believe he was 
killed. How noble it would have been if he had 


withstood them and protected his brother, 
threatening to tell his father. He could have 
saved him. 

Siavery is one of the oldest sins. itis based 
on the principle that might makes right. It is 
in criminality next to murder, for it steals the 
man himself and destroys all bis rights. But it 
is a sin which the public conscience is very apt 
to fail utterly to recognize, so that even Chris- 
tianity does not open the eyes of those brought 
up in it, 

Think of a brother being worth only ten dol- 
lars! Think of Christ having been sold for fif- 
teen dollars! 

Joseph is a sort of type of Christ. He was 
hated and sold by his brethrer, and thereby he 
became their redemption trom an evil greater 
than famine. 

An older brother, Jike Reuben, or an older 
sister should feel a great responsibility for the 
younger children. He 18 his parent's helper, 
and must try to bring up the younger ones 
aright, teach them gcod ways and protect them 
mantuily. 

it 18 no wonder that Jacob mourned so much 
over his one goodson. He now felt left alone. 
But he was not the man to gain the honor and 
obedience of his sons. Ono who had sv deceived 
his own father might cxpect to be deceived even 
more cruelly by tis suns. Evil and good are 
hereditary. 


ews of ihe Weeb, 


DOMESTIC. 


....Assemblyman Crosby’s High License bill 
was ordered to a third reading in the Assembly 
at Albany on March 1dth. The measure is so 
framed as to apply only to New York City and 
Brooklyn. Is fixes the license at $1,000. The 
moiion to order the b.ll to a third reading was 
adopted by a vote of 65 to51. Every vote given 
in the affirmative was cast by a Republican, and 
forty-nine Demccrats and two Republicans -- 
John Reitz and Charles Smith—voted against it. 
The yeas and nays are given below, Democrats 
in italics : 





“ Yras.—Ainsworth, Arnold, Babcock, Bacon, 
Baker, Bates, Baucus, Berry, Brundage, Bulkley, 
Burns, Cole, Cornwell, Crosby, Curtis, J. C. Davis, 
B. H. Davis, Erwin, Emery, Fort, Frost, Gallagher, 
Goerss, Grippin, Hadley, Hall, Hamilton, G. H. 
Henry, Hogeboom, Horton, Howe, Ingersoll, John- 
Son, Kimball, Kruse, Latimer, Leete, Mabie, Man- 
ville, Maurer, McCarthy, McEvoy, Moses, Pierce, 
Platt, Porter, Rea, Robinson, Saxton, Seaver, Sime, 
Martin A. Smith, Robert H. Smith, W. G. Smith, 
Stacey, Sweet, Taylor, Tisdale, A. 8. Thompson, D. 
L. Thomson, Van Demark, Walters, White, Young- 
map, Speaker Husted—65, 

“ NAYS.—Bonninglon, Brennan, Burke, Bush, Col- 
lins, Cutler, Dalton, Defendorf, Devereux, Dickeys 
Farrell, Finn, Fitch, Giegerich, Giese, Gorman, Gra- 
ham, Greene, Guenther, Hagan, Haggerty, Hayes, 
Hill, Hines, Hornidge, Ives, Kenny, Kunzenman, 
Langbein, Longley, Martin, McAdam, McCann, Me- 
Intyre, McKenna, McLaughlin, McMahon, Moore, 
Mulry, Newton, Power, Reeves, Ryan, Shea, Sullivan, 
Wafer, Weed, Wemple, Winne, Reitz, C. Smith—51.” 


....The Republican State Convention of 
Rhode Island met, on March 16tb, and nomi- 
nated by acclamation all the incumbents of the 
state oftices, from the Governor down, namely: 
For Goveruor, George Peabody Wetmore, of 
Newport ; Lieutenant-Governor, Lucius B, Dar- 
ling, of Pawtucket; Secretary of State, Joshua 
M. Addeman, of Providence; Attorney General, 
Eiwio Metcalf, of Providence ; General Treas- 
urer, Samuel Clark, of Lincoln; State Auditor, 
Samuel H. Cross, of Westerly. Th2 platform 
favors the American system of protection to 
home labor and home industries ; approves of 
civil-service reform, and condemus the violation 
of this principle by the national Administra- 
tion ; favors the enforcement of the prohibitory 
law rather than the law itself; and indorzes 
the action of the State Senate in passing a reso- 
lution tubmitting to the electors a proposed 
amendment to the S:ate Constitution, abolisb- 
ing the real-estate qualification as a prerequisite 
for voting. 


...-Saint Patrick’s day in Charleston, 8.C. was 
the bleakest and coldest ever known there. It was 
Moreover, ushered in at 9:10 a.m. by a peculiar 
and violent shock of earthquake. The city had 





been so long free from shakes that this one was 
somewhat demoralizing. The shock—it was not 
a wave—came from the southeast. It was pre- 
ceded and accompanied by the usual subterra- 
nean roar, very loud and dreadful. Then came 
a violent jerk, the buildings appearing to have 
been thrust forward and pulled back, after 
which there wasa slight tremor as the roar died 
out. Most of the buildings in Charleston have 
been rendered earthquake-proof by iron bolts 
and plates ; otherwise there would have doubtless 
been serious damage. 


--.-The steamer ‘Idlewild,” of the Bridge 
port line, ran down and sank a schooner while 
passing Whitestone about ten o’clock on Sunday 
last. The pilot of the *‘ Idlewild” failed to see 
the schooner, owing to a fifteon-inch mast in 
front of the pilot house. Pilot Hawkins who 
saw the schooner, out of regard to pilot-house 
etiquette, did not mention it to Pilot Clark 
until the ‘Idlewild ” was close upon the schoon- 
er. He then remarked casually: ‘‘See the 
schooner, Captain?” ‘‘No,” said the captain, 
and immediately rang the bell to reverse the 
engine and threw the wheel hard over. But it 
was too late. The schooner was sunk and her 
captain was killed. 


---.Lhe Missouri River is still on the ram- 
page. The Buford’ rise reached Bis- 
marck, Dakota, on the 20th, and the 
water is flowing over the prairie at a greater 
depth and more terrific speed than ever. The 
stream rose a foot here on the 20th, which is equal 
to arise of over twenty feet in the upper river, 
as the water is spread out over a stretch of 
country six miles wide. The fearful blizzard of 
the 19th abated in the evening, but left over six 
inches of snow throughout the Northwest. This 
will add to the flood, and as the sun has come 
out warm the tributaries of the Missouri are 
already growing from the melting snow. 


...-The Richmond Hote), at Buffalo, N. Y., 
and the adjoining building, known as St 
James’s Hall, were destroyed by fire, on March 
18th, Although the loss of life will probably not 
reach the appalling figures mentioned in the 
hight of the confusion and panic that followed 
the catastrophe, yet it is certain that many were 
burned to death in the rooms of the hotel or were 
killed in their endeavors to escape from the burn- 
ing building. The number of persons in the hotel 
at the time of the fire, includingthe families of the 
proprietors and the clerks was somewhat over 
100. From eight to twelve lives were lost, 


.... Walter E, Lawton, the surviving member 
of Lawton Bros., dealers in phosphates at No. 
31 Broadway, left the city suddenly on Tuesday 
of last week after negotiating notes, and taking 
with him cash said to exceed half a million éol- 
lars. 


....Mayor Hewitt has appointed James OC 
Bayles President of the Board of Health, to 
fill the vacancy caused by the removal of Gen- 
eral Shaler. Mr. Bayles 1s a sanitary engineer, 
and the appointment is highly praised. 


FOREIGN. 

..--T'be authentic intelligence as to the at- 
tempt on the Czar shows that the bomb which 
was to have been thrown under the imperial 
carriage, was concealed in a case shaped like a 
book of quarto size. The young man who car- 
ried it was a student. A string was hanging 
from the case, and it was by means of this that 
the bomb was to have been flung. A man who 
was standing behind the student noticed that 
the latter’s ook seemed very heavy and that he 
repeatedly shifted it from arm to arm, This 
made him suspicious, and he drew the attention 
of a bystander to the young man. Hardly 
had he done s0 when he saw _ the 
young man stoop, deposit his book on 
the pavement and fumble at (pe string 
Luckily the string slipped from the would-be 
regicide’s hand, and the man who had been ob- 
serving him, caught bim by the collar, and 
shoved him back violently into the crowd. It 
was then seen that anotber youth, who had been 
standing beside the one with the book, was 
making rough ¢fforis to force his way through 
the surging mass of people who had been at- 
tracted by the arrest of the firstman. This 
second youth had a traveling-bag slung about 
him. He was seized, too, and his bag was after- 
ward found to containa bomb. It is said the 
Ozar heard nothing of the whole matter until 
he reached Gatschina. The Czar shed tears on 
being informed of the danger which not only 
bimeelf but the Empress and their son had so 
narrowly escaped, 

....Father Keller, of Youghal, the Irish pas- 
tor who has been arrested on a warrautof the 
Bankruptcy Court for contempt in refusing to 
give evidence against his flock in connection 
with the Plan of Campaign, arrived in Dublin on 
March 8:h. He was nottakentojail. Entering 
the Lord Mayor’s carriage be was driven through 
the city to the Imperial Hotel. The carriage was 
followed by thousands of people, with banners, 
bands of music, etc. The Lord Mayor, in a 
speech, said that thousands of priests were 
ready to follow Father Keller to jail. Addresses 
were presented to Father Keller by the munio- 
ipal authorities of all the towns through which 





he passed, and at every station there were 
crowds of people, with bands of music, to greet 
him. Archbishop Croke, in his address to Fa- 
ther Keller at Thurles, said: 

‘You represent two great princip! ppositi 
to unjust action in regard to rent, and fidelity to the 
confidences of your flock. No Government has ever 
grappled successfully with Irish priesthood, The 
present Government will rue the day it threw down 
a fresh gage of battle.” 
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The Children’s Greatest Holiday Season. 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN. 


Every afternoon at2. Evenings at8 p.m. Doors open 
one hour earlier, 
A Combination of the two Biggest Shows. 

P. T. BARNUM’S 
Greatest Show on Earth and 
ADAM FOREPUAGHEYS 
ALL FEATURE SHOWS. 

Presenting the Grandest Exhibition, Largest Pro- 
«ram of Performances, Biggest 


Menageries and 
Museums, and finest displays of trained elephants 
and other animals seen since the creation. 








A Double Combived Show containing myr of 
wonderful features. Admission §& cents, children 
half price. Reserved seats $1. Box seats $2 each. 
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ANOTHER WORD ABOUT THE 
BIBLE. 


In the brief answer we made our corre- 
spondent last week, touching a few of the 
general reasons we have for accepting the 
Bible as the revelation of God, we of course 
only mentioned two or three which came 
along in the line of his question. We wish 
to add two or three more of the same na- 
ture. 

We accept the Bible as being the Word 
ef God, among other reasons because it ac- 
cords with our highest reason. It is as- 
sumed by some that what is beyond com- 
prehension or understanding is contrary to 
reason. We know very well, however, that 
there are many matters which are profound- 
ly mysterious and utterly beyond our abil- 
ity te explain or account for, which, never- 
theless we accept as matters cf fact, simply 
because they have come within the range 
of our knowledge. For instance, when the 
telegraph was first mooted, it was declared 
to be a most unreasonable proposition that 
instantaneous communication could be had 
between very distant points; and even af- 
ter so many electric wonders had been dis- 
covered and we had become more or less 
familiar with the strange power, it was still 
doubted whether it was reasonable to be- 
lieve in the possibility of transmitting the 
human voice to great distances bv the tel- 
ephone; and upon the announcement of 
the phonograph it was pronounced to be an 
egregious ‘“‘Munchausenism.” All these 
and a thousand other revelations made to us 
by science have been accepted as matters 
ofcourse, upon the strength of demon- 
stration, yet, when first announced, they 
were pronounced as contrary to reason 
as they were to universal experience. 
There are those who reject the historical 
testimony to the truth of resurrection, be- 








cause, as it is declared, such a fact is un- 
reasonable and contrary to universal ex- 
perience. Nevertheless we hold, altogether 
apart from the historical evidence of the 
truth of the Bible, that the revelation there 
in contained accords with our highest rea- 
son. Certainly in the following~particu- 
lars. 

We are as conscious of spiritual faculties, 
powers and needs, as we are of physical 
and mental powers and faculties. We know 
that our religious nature is not merely a 
mental condition for the reason, that there 
is nothing in mere philosophy which satis- 
fies that nature, any more than the things in 
nature which satisfy the cravings of the 
physical man can satisfy the religious man. 
It is most reasonable, therefore, since we 
have a religious nature which is distinct 
from our physical and intellectual natures, 
that somewhere in the universe there must 
bea supply to these religious needs. It isan 
accepted truth that where there is a subject- 
ive capacity there must be an objective 
supply. Just asthe eye argues light and 
the ear sound, so do our religious capacities 
argue religious supply or something ob- 
jective to them. Therefore the ceaseless 
effort of man,in every condition and clime, 
to realize or discover God. Worship is as 
as universal as the race. In accordance 
with thesesuggestions we hold that the 
revelation containedin the Bible is most 
true and reasonable. 

In the first place, it more perfectly than 
any other book ever presented to the intel- 
ligence of man bearing upon the great 
questions of God, the universe and man in 
his origin and destiny, satisfies our intelli- 
gence. Not that there is nothing left after 
all the Bible has to say that perplexes us; 
nor that we fully understand and perfectly 
rest in every statement which the Bible 
makes concerning unseen things (except by 
faith); but after all, taken asa whole, the 
Bible appeals to our highest reason and sat- 
isfies our intelligent inquiries. That there 
are many men, and great men at that, who 
would and do deny this statement goes for 
nothing as against the general truth of it. 
Itis fair to declare that the preponderating 
testimony of the highest intellect of the 
world gives its decided verdictin favor of 
the high reasonableness of the revelation 
made in the Word of God. 

The Bible meets the needs of our con- 
science in the matter of sin as no other book 
meets that need. Sacrifices and offerings 
are as plentiful as the tribes of men; but 
there never was such a sacrifice—such an 
expiation for human sin—offered to the 
conscience of man as that expiation for 
propitiation which is offered in Jesus 
Christ. Millions of the most intelligent and 
thoughtful people inthe world and in all 
ages, as millions more of the comparatively 
unintelligent and uncultured people of the 
world, agree in declaring that Jesus Christ, 
through his death and resurrection, has 
brought them peace of conscience. The 
philosopher and the savage agree as to the 
effect on the conscience of ‘‘ the blood of 
Jesus Christ.” 

The Bible satisfies our affections. Man 
is a being of aspiration and hope. The 
longing after immortality and a future life 
of blessedness, and a meeting again of 
those from Whom we have parted in this 
world,is a part of the very human constitu- 
tion. No other scheme of life and immor- 
tality which the world has ever dreamed 
of can compare with that which is brought 
to light by the Gospel of the risen Christ. 
The ‘‘better country,” and the ‘‘city which 
hath foundations”; the things ‘‘ which eye 
hath not seen nor eur heard, neither hath 
entered into the heart of man, but which 
God hath revealed to us by his Spirit”; 
the mansions which Jesus has gone to pre- 
parefor us; ‘‘the house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens”; and the 
‘inheritance incorruptible, undefiled and 
thatfadeth not away, reserved in heaven 
forus,” are just the things which cover our 
spiritual needs and our utmost longings, as 
light and beauty fill the eye and harmony 
fills and satisfies the ear. We need a Su- 
preme object of love, and in Jesus Christ, 
and God manifested in him, we have both 
the revelation of an unspeakable love to 
us and an object for our adoring love which 
cannot be transcended. We need comfort 
aud sympathy ina thousand trials and af- 
flictions which come to us as a part of the 





inheritance of the life that now is. No- 
where in all the range of human religion 
and philosophy is there such comfort and 
consolation, such sympathy and practical 
help as that afforded by Jesus Christ, not 
only in the record of his earthly life, but 
much more in the thought of his risen life, 
in which he is not only still the compas- 
sionate high priest touched with every feel- 
ing of our infirmity, but ‘able to succor 
us who are tried, seeing that he himself 
was also tried.” 

Taken all and in all, the Bible is a world 
of supply for ali our spiritual needs, and it 
meets those needs as perfectly as the phys- 
ical world meets and supplies our physical 
needs. We should as soon repudiate Nature 
because of her mysteries and our inability 
to solve all her secrets, as repudiate the 
Bible because of the difficulties presented to 
us in its revelations. Coleridge used to say: 
‘* T know the Bible is true, because it finsd 
me.” 


— 
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THE GAINS OF THE METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


A net gain of a round hundred thousand 
communicants is the return of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church for 1886. It is a 
magnificent exhibit. It carries the most 
populous Evangelical Church of America 
across the two million line. If itinerant 
ministers be counted in, this single branch 
of the Methodist family has 2,002,452 com. 
municants. Without the itinerant minis- 
ters it has 1,990,377 members and proba- 
tioners, the net ,ain for the year being, in 
exact figures, 100,047. Of this increase it 
is worthy of note that 77,608 is of mem- 
bers and 22,439 of probationers. I: is to 
b2 remembered that there are heavy losses 
by death and other causes to be made good 
every year, s? that the net gain, 100,047, 
represents a much larger number of con- 
versions. The deaths alone aggregated 25,- 
408. The number of conversions must, 
therefore, have Leen considerably more than 
125,000. Of adult baptisms there were 
98,844, and of infant 67,795. 

Not for many years, if ever in its his- 
tory, has this parent Methodist body re- 
ported so large an increase. Its gain for 
1885 as 54,818, for 1884 less than 20.000, 
for 1883 21,518, and for 1878 only 9,500. 
Its gains for the past ten years aggregate 
318,769, an average of 31,877 a year. It is 
a curious fact that the number of proba- 
tioners at the beginning of 1886 was almost 
identical with the number reported at the 
end of 1877, the latter being 199,831, 
the former 199,709. The footing of this 
column had increased to 222,148 at the end 
of 1886, showing the results on the spring 
confarences of last year of the revival in- 
fluence of the previous winter, 

The center of revival influence last win- 
ter was undoubtedly in the Middle West, 
and it is in that section that the largest 
gains are reported in the conference statis- 
tics. In New England the growth is 
slight, the six New England conferences, 
not inclading districts and charges of other 
conferences in New England, having gained 
only 1,549. That whole territory has less 
than 2,000 of the total increase of the year, 
while three states in the West—Indiana, 
Illinois,and Ohio—report net gains of over 
28,000. One conference in Indiana, the 
Southeast Indiana, reports a net gain of 
4,122, leading all other conferences in this 
respect, except the New Jersey, which is 
credited with an advance of 4,925. Only 
seven conferences out of the 110, and two 
missions out of the eleven, report a de- 
crease. Of the seven conferences report- 
in g a decrease six are in the South. 

For the care of its two millions of mem- 
bers the Church has 12,075 itinerant minis- 
ters, with 12,813 local preachers. There 
has been aclear gain of 535 churches dur- 
ing the year, the whole number being 20,- 
268. ‘The ratio of ministers to churches 
shows that the circuit system is still vigor- 
ously applied in sparsely settled districts. 
Some circuit riders in the South have a 
dozen or more appointments. The value 
of church and parsonage property has risen 
to the enormous sum of $89,412,442, or 
$84,198,340 with debts subtracted. The 
Church, though doubtless still to a large 
extent the Church of the poor, is no longer 
a poor Church. It is equally obvious in 
the light of the fact that the total of con- 
tributions reported for al] Church purposes 











amounts to $16,188,831, that many who are 
not poor have got into the Church and are 
helping to lift gigantic burdens. It is truly 
a Church of continental proportions. All its 
plans, and efforts and achievements are on 
a colossal scale, and with its history there 
is nothing we can compare. 

In 1884 it celebrated the centenary of its 
organization. A hundred years ago it was 
a new denomination in a new country, with 
a@ new system, new usages, and new meth. 
ods of proclaiming the Gospel. In 1787 it 
had 66 preachers and aboat 13,000 mem- 
bers. Now it has over 12,000 ministers and 
2,000,000 members and is, withal, only a 
branch cf a large family. From time to 
time in its marvelous history new shoots 
have struck off from the parent stem, and 
have become mighty growths in them- 
selves. But the old tree appears not to 
have lost its vigor and fruitfulness. It was 
never more luxuriant, never more produc- 
ve than to-day. It is young yet as the 

®& devominations is measured, but it 
can point to one offshoot of nearly 1,000,000 
members, to another of 400,000, to another 
of over 300,000, and to still others of 
smaller constituencies. 

Such wonderful prosperity excites no - 
feeling of jealousy in the minds of our other 
denominations. The field is large enough 
for all, and the relations of the Evangelical 
denominations have become go cordial that 
what might have raised a spirit of envy and 
unfriendly criticism fifty years ago is now 
& matter of general rejoicing. And why 
should it not be so? The growth of any 
Evangelical Church simply indicates an 
advance in Christ’s Kingdom which is the 
end and aim of all Evangelical organiz- 
tions, and as Mr. Lincoln said to a deputa- 
tion of Methodist ministers during the war, 
‘Gentlemen, it is not your fault that your 
Church is so large.” 





GRACE LACKING. 


Ir can, we are sorry to say, be set down 
as pretty well settled that there is to be, 
for the present, no union of the Northern 
and Southern Presbyterians. As we indi- 
cated at the beginning of the discussion, it 
is the ‘‘social equality” question which 
settles it. All other difficulties can be 
easily enough got over, except by those 
who only make them a welcome excuse to 
prevent what they fear for other reasons. 
But the social equality question is a prac- 
tical one which cannot easily be managed. 

The real fact is that a very large number 
of Presbyterians, both North and South, 
do not want union, and jump at any pre- 
text to avoid what on the. face of it seems 
like the dictate of common sense. If they 
cared to unite, all the bygones could easily 
be bygones, and the nonsense about theo- 
logical differences, and interference with 
politics, and Books of Discipline, would be 
swept away like chaff. But the real fact 
is that they do not yet wish to unite. A 
young Catholic girl, in making her confes- 
sion to a French priest who had not yet 
gained a very good control of English, 
happened to mention that she had a sweet- 
heart. ‘*A sweet heart?” said the priest. 
“‘Zat is a vairee great grace! I am a 
priest of God, and I have not zat grace. 
You must be very careful of zat grace.” 
We fear it is chiefly the lack of that grace 
which stands in the way of a union of the 
Presbyterians North and South. They are 
on each side afraid that the other will 
overwhelm their type of worship and faith; 
that the liberal Nortberners will be too 
much in the General Assembly for the dog- 
matically conservative Southerners, and, 
on the other side, that the conservative 
Southerners will put their foot on the liber- 
al movement in the Northern Church. 
They do not trust each other, and so they 
are glad to accept any excuse for main- 
taining the division. 

On the matter of social equality, which 
is such a welcome excuse for difference 
just now, there is really no theoretical dif- 
ference between the twd Churches. There 
are more presbyteries than one in the 
Southern Church that have colored mem- 
bers, and the Southern General Assemby 
has decided that colored presbyters once 
admitted into a presbytery have equal 
rights with whites. But the Southern 
Church generally is not ready to admit col- 
ored members into its Church courts as 
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members in equal standing. It will con- 
sent only to separate “elective affinity” 
presbyteries for the colored people. A 
union would throw scores of colored min- 
isters into presbyteries with the whites of 
the South, and that could not yet be en- 
dured. That they should be crowded out 
into separate presbyteries the colored peo- 
ple do not desire, and the Northern Presby- 
terian Church will not permit, 7/e Interior 
to the contrary notwithstanding. A Pres- 
byterian paper published in Wilmington, 
N. C., by colored editors says: 

** In our opinion this elective idea will hardly 
be taken hold of by the colored people them- 
selves until it is forced upon them by the press- 
ure of religious caste. They have no desire 
for elective affinity presbyteries, etc., under ex- 
isting circumstances. If in a reunited Church 
they should find themselves chilled by cool 
breezes by the North on the one hand, and 
scorched from the hot blasts from the South on 
the other, then we suppose ‘the elective affin- 
ity’ scheme might seem to them desirable, and 
under those conditions, probably as Presbyteri- 
ans, they might go to an extreme. In the opera- 
tions, and development of congregations, where 
the social element enters so largely and plays 
such a prominent part, we are confident the col- 
ored people are not only generally better satis- 
fied to be by themselves, but they realize more 
responsibility and develop more rapidly in the 
elements of Christian strength. Beyond this 
they will regard separation as having its ground 
in caste, a thing which they will not be inclined 
to uphold and remain in the Church.” 

What will be the prevailing feeling in 
the Northern Church is expressed by The 
Evangelist : 

‘We have seen nowhere a more doub!ful, even 
dangerous suggestion on this point, than that 
contained in the proposition that presbyteries 
in the South might, under the Union, be organ- 
ized on the principle of elective affinity. Stripped 
of its specious verbiage, this simply means that 
colored presbyteries are to be organized wher- 
ever it is desired or is found practicable, and 
the inevitable result of this would be colored 
synods, and in the end a colored Presbyterian 
Church. - Our Church cannot buy Union 
at any sacrifice of a principle which Pau) enun- 
ciated eighteen hundred years ago: ‘There is 
neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor uncir- 
cumcision, Barbarian, Scythian, bond or free; 
but Christ is all and in all!” 

So we sorrowfully bury the hope for union 
between these two Churches, and wait for 
the advent of the grace of ‘‘ a sweet heart.” 


“EVICTORIA.” 


AxcuBisHop Lynou, of Toronto, has no 
great zeal in celebrating the Jubilee of 
Queen Victoria. Her reign is to be called, 
rather, he says, inhis letter to Lord Church- 
ill, the reign of Evictoria, for more evic- 
tions have been carried out in her reign 
than in all that have preceded it. 

So far as we have seen it is only in India 
that any real enthusiasm has apeared in 
connection with the approaching Jubilee. 
Our own correspondent, James Payn, has 
had nothing but ridicule and persiflage to 
utter about it, and we judge that is the at- 
titude of the English people generally. 
Queen Victoria is not popular. Her family 
are not popular. The people see that they 
are a useless interference with legislation, 
and a burdensome incumbrance upon the 
exchequer. Their tastes are not elevated, 
and their sympathies are not with the peo- 
ple. Itis the gentry and the Church that 
care for the Queen, while the common peo- 
ple have no interest in the Crown. So the 
efforts to get up subscriptions for various 
commemorative objects have elicited only 
indifference or contempt. 

Of course the political condition of things 
partly explains this. The royal family is 
not Liberal but Tory. It follows with 
Salisbury, and it does not love Gladstone. 
The common people have no interest in 
the house of Guelph. Especially is this 
true in Ireland which hates the Queen. 
Archbishop Lynch’s fling, at ‘‘ Evictoria” 
tells this. His letter is a burning and just 
phillippie against Queen and Government. 
The oppression of the Irish poor, he says, 
cries to Heaven for vengeance. The 
‘plan of campaign,” he says, is only a 
proper resistancé to injustice. A man has 
a right, he declares, to refuse to pay an un- 
just debt; and the clergy are justified in 
standing between the oppressor and the op- 
pressed. He does not hesitate to say that 

even in Canada loyalty sits very lightly on 
many of the people, whose affinities are 
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with the United States, and who are de- 
clared friends of annexation. We judge 
that the Irish in Canada feel more affilia- 
tions to their fellow Irishmen in the United 
States than they do te English and French 
Canadians. 

All this lukewarm loyalty toward Victo- 
ria of the Evictions is the complete con- 
trast of the exaggerated reverence felt for 
the Emperor William of Germany, 
who has this week celebrated his 
ninetieth birthday in a blaze of glory. 
Kings and queens, and princes and prin- 
cesses crowded by the score to pay him 
their respect. He has admirably repre- 
sented the military spirit and the domestic 
virtues of Germany, and he is properly 
loved. His success in creating the Empire 
covers him with honor. His gray hairs 
crown him with glory. Germany bas some 
use yet for an Emperor, and can afford to 
give its reverence to such a one as William. 
Whether his son will be able to hold the 
succession to the reverence is a matter of 
more doubt. 

The age of monarchs is passing by. They 
will be evicted soon. 
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DONE AND UNDONE. 


‘* THERE are two things about him most 
unaccountable,” said one gentleman of an- 
other ; ‘‘ the things be does and the things 
he does not do.” That the remark may well 
be applied to the late Forty-ninth Congress, 
a brief memoir of its Indian work will 
show. 

Inall its career the Indian questions 
have been more than usually numerous. 
Of over 14,600 bills, 610 related to Indian 
matters. Of these twenty-three became 
laws, and two were vetoed. Thirty-one 
bills passed safely the shallows and quick- 
sands of the Senate only to perish in the 
mailstrom of the House, and eleven sur- 
vived the perils of the House to strand on 
some Senatorial sand bar. 

Nevertheless,a single act of this Forty-ninth 
Congress, in its far-reaching importance 
and value, will outweigh all legislative and 
other measures that have been adopted in be- 
half of the Indians during the nearly twen- 
ty years which have elapsed since General 
Grant freed them from politics. (Alas that 
they should again be mired!) It has been 
suggested that the 8th dayjof February,1887, 
be marked in the Indian calendar and ob- 
served as Emancipation Day—the day on 
which was signed the act allowing Indians 
to take their lands individually, by allot- 
ments and patents, and making the allot- 
tees citizens of the United States. 

Seven of the twenty-two successful bills 
give railroads rights of way through Indian 
reservations, while eighty others of 
similar import failed to become laws. 
However, the railroad companies cannot 
complain of neglect for twelve of their 
bills passed one House, seven of which 
were pushed so far as to secure favorable 
report in the other House, and thirteen 
more were favorably reported in one or 
the other branch of Congress. Thus it 
becomes significant that nearly one-third 
of the complete and the partial legislation 
of this Congress on Indian matters related 
to railroads through Indian lands. The 
main point of attack is the Indian Territory, 
to which one-half the bills relate; the other 
bills ask for rights of way through thirteen 
reservations scattered ali through the West 
from Arizona to Montana, and from Dakota 
to Washington Territory. Since the 
question of the right of eminent domain 
was settled by Congress a few years ago by 
chartering railroads through the Indian 
Territory, in addition to the two exclusively 
provided for in the treaties, the boundaries 
of an Indian reservation have offered 
little obstacle to an ‘‘air line,” and the iron 
horse wi:l soon be as familiar a sight to the 
pappoose as his shaggy pony or wolfish 
dog. Neither is this to be deprecated, for 
both the President and the Indian Office 
pertinaciously (as some railroad attorney 
think) endeavor to see that the interests 
of the Indians are scrupulously garded in 
the terms of all railroad bills coming to 
them for approval,and there is undoubtedly 

a work for steel rails to do in directing the 
Indian along the white man’s way. 

Half of all the bills introduced, and sev- 

eral of those passed, were in behalf of pri- 





vate parties asking for relief, generally for 





reimbursements for losses sustained by In- 
dian Depredations. 

Friends of the Carlisle school will be 
glad to know that Captain Pratt has se- 
cured an appropriation for the purchase of 
a school farm for which he has prayed Con- 
gress for these many years. 

The estates of some long since deceased 
Kickapoo Indian3 can at last be settled 
and their ghosts will no longer vex the In- 
dian Bureau. 

The rising generation of Indians will 
be thoroughly taught the evil effects of 
fire water in all its form upon the human 
system without distinction of race or 
color. 

The sins of omission of the Forty-ninth 
Congress are too numerous to bemore than 
summarized : The Sioux bill,so called, which 
was to divide up and dispose of parts of 
the Sioux reserve in Dakota, failed; but 
most of its provisions can, indirectly and 
after some delay, be carried out under the 
General Allotment Act. 

The failure of the Mission Indian Bill, 
however, is a calamity, not to say a crime. 
It passed the Senate, and was favorably 
reported in the House; but otherwise 
could gain no attention there. All it asked 
was the appointment of two commission- 
ers who should ascertain the rights of the 
Mission Indians in California to lands 
there which they have continuously culti- 

vated for generations, and which were 
secured to them by original grants from 
the Mexican Government, and who should 
set apart for those Indians reservations to 
include such lands, the Government to give 
the Indians patents therefor. It also pro- 
vided that any improvements made by 
white persons upon such lands should be 
appraised by the commissioners, and it in- 
structed the Attorney-General to ‘‘ know- 
ing dare maintain” the rights of these 
Indians in their lands. The modest provis- 
ions of the bill, and the desperate need of 
the Indiavs, ought to have insured its suc- 
cess. Another year, perhaps two, of eject- 
ment and plunder lies before them, except 
as private benevolence, responsive to the 
pleas of Helen Hunt Jackson comes to 
their partial relief. An accusing spirit 
she must be of the forty-ninth Congress. 

It was hoped that a United States court 
might be established in the Indian Terri- 
tory, or, at least, that civil cases there, to 
which white men are parties, might be 
brought under the courts which now have 
only criminal jurisdiction; or that civil and 
criminal process of territorial and other 
courts might be executed on Indian reserva- 
tion, or that law might be made effective by 
relieving territorial courts of the expense of 
prosecuting Indian offenders by charging 
the cost to the United States. But all such 
hopes have been disappointed. An asylum 
for law-breakers still flourishes in the 
Indian Territory, and so long as they must 
pay the school bills, counties will have 
little zeal for the education of the non-tax- 
able Indian as to the effective workings of 
law. 

Lastly, this Congress goes out protesting 
its interest in the rapid progress of Indian 
education and leaves behind a reduced ap- 
propriation for Indian schools. 


THE TRICKY MORMONS. 








Tue twenty-fourth section of the anti- 
polygamy law, passed at the last session of 
Congress, prescribes an oath to be taken 
by all voters, officers, and jurors in the 
Territory of Utah. That part of the sec- 
tion which relates to voters, after specify- 
ing various qualifications of the right of 
any person to vote, as citizenship, residence, 
age, etc., requires the person to declare, 
by oath or affirmation, that 

“He will support the Constitution of the 
United States, and will faithfully obey the laws 
thereof, and especially will obey the act of Con- 
gress approved March 224, 1882 [ The Edmunds’ 
Act] and will also obey this act [the new law] in 
respect of the crimes in said act defined and for- 
bidden, and that he will not, directly or indi- 
rectly, aid or abet, counsel or advise, any other 
person to commit any of the said crimes.” 

The anti-polygamy law of 1882, com- 
monly known asthe ‘‘ Edmunds’ law,” ex- 
cludes all actual polygamists from voting. 
The number of such polygamists in the 
Territory of Utah is only about fifteen 
thousand; and as four-fifths of the inhab- 





itants of that territory are Mormons, and 
believe in the rightfulness of polygamy, 
this act still left the political power of the 
territory in the hands of the Mormons, who 
are sure to vote according to the dictation 
of the Mormon priesthood. It. was evi- 
dently intended by Congress, iv the enact- 
ment of the recent law, to interpose an ad 

ditional obstacle to Mormon power by 
the oath prescribed to be taken as the 
condition of the right of voting. Itseems, 
however, from recent events, that Mormons 
who are not polygamists in practice, yet 
who believe in the polygamous system, 
acting under the advice of their newspa- 
pers and their ecclesiastical leaders, have 
concluded to swallow the oath rather than 
lose their right of voting. No Mormon, 
with such a faith, can take the oath with- 
out perjuring himself; and yet if Mormons 
generally decide thus to perjure themselves, 
they will, if possessing the other requisite 
qualifications, have the right to vote. It 
is, moreover, difficult, owing to the nature 
of the oath, to see how they could be 
brought to justice and punished for such 
perjury. The oath is not assertory, like 
that of a witness before a court of justice 
testifying to facts, but rather promissory as 
to future acts, like that of an officer when 
entering upon the discharge of public du- 
ties. Indictments and convictions for per- 
jury uader the latter kind of oath, however 
real the perjury may be, would be almc st 
impossible. 

If, then, as now seems probable, Mor- 
mons shall generally take the oath in order 
to maintain their political ascendency in 
Utah, the next thing for Congress to do is 
to repeal all the laws organizing the terri- 
torial government of Utah, to disfranchise 
the entire population, and place the gov- 
ernment of the territory in the hands of a 
special commission, appointed by the Pres- 
ident, with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, and regulated, as to its powers and 
functions, by special laws enacted by Con- 
gress for this purpose. We should not be 
at all surprised if the contest with the Mor- 
mons should come to this at last. Iadeed, 
we have been strongly inclined to think 
that the polygamous system will not be 
effectually rooted out of Utah until this 
radical measure shall be adopted. 

The Mormons in Utah, though but a mere 
fragment of the total population of the 
United States, are, nevertheless, an organ- 
ized and compact power, and under the 
control of very skil:ful leaders. 8» long as 
they wield political power, they have ‘an 
immense advantage in their contest with 
the Government on the subject of polyg- 
amy. Dispossess them of this power, and 
put the whole local govermment of Utah 
into the hands of a United States Commis- 
sion, and polygamy then would be very 
certain to receive its deathblow. If exist- 
ing laws fail to accomplish the result, we 
hope that Congress will not hesitate to 
adopt this heroic remedy. The polyga- 
mous system must be destroyed, and law 
enough must be enacted to do*the work. 


CHINESE RIGHTS. 


Tuer Supreme Court of the United States, 
in the case ef Thomas Baldwin vs. J. C. 
Franks, has just rendered a decision in re- 
lation to the question whether, under the 
existing laws of the United States, there is 
apy provision enabling the Federal Courts 
to protect the treaty rights of Chinamen 
resident in this country, by the punish- 
ment of those who violate these rights. 
Chief-Justice Waite, in stating the opinion 
of the Court, said that ‘‘ the United States 
undoubtedly have power to provide for the 
punishment of those who are guilty of de- 
priving Chinese subjects of any of the 
rights, privileges, immunilies or exemp- 
tions guarauteed to them by treaty. 
Whether that power has been exercised or 
not must be ascertained by examination of 
the Statute, namely Revised Statutes, Sec- 
tions 5,519, 5,508 and 5,836.” 

As to the first of these sections, which is 
taken from the old Ku-Klux act, the Chief- 
Justice said that, in The United States vs. 
Haris, 106 OU. 8. 629, ‘it was decided that 
this section is unconstitutional as a pro- 
vision for the punishment of conspiracies 
of the character therein mentioned, ina 
State,” and that the Courts saw no 6cpa- 
sion for reversing the principle laid down 
in that case. As to section 5,508, he also 
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said that the section applied only in a case 4 
in which a * citizen” is deprived of rights 
secured to him by the Constitution or laws 
of the United States, and has no applica- 
tion where the injured person, as described, 
is analien. And as to section 5,336, the 
Court, he said, was of the opinion that the 
force used by Baldwin was against the 
Chinese people, and not agaiast the Gov- 
erament of the United States in any effort 
to afford them protection, and hence that 
the section did not cover his case. 

The result reached, from this examina- 
tion of the laws of the United Sates, is thut 
Congress has not exercised the power to 
legislate for the protection of Cainamen res- 
ident in this country, or for that of any alien 
in the peaceable enjoyment of rights guar- 
anteed by treaty. It has the power but has 
failed to exercise it. This, of course, settles 
the question as one of law,and leaves China- 
men in the United 8 ates, notwithstanding 
their treaty rights, in rather a sad plight 
so far as any protection of these rights by 
the United States is concerned, and also 
leaves the Government of the United S'ates 
in a plight almost as bad. The Govern- 
ment, according to this decision, is not le- 
gally armed to do what it is solemnly 
pledged by treaty to do. 

Tue fault lies in the omission of Con- 
greas to enact the proper laws to give the 
protection to aliens in this country, 
whether Chinese or other aliens, which is 
guarantced to them by treaty. This being 
true, and being thus distinctly brought 
out by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, then the thing for Congress to do is 
to correct the omission. It would be a 
burning disgrace to this Government if 
Congress should fail at its next session to 
enact a law that fully meets the exigency. 
It is the imperative duty of Congress, at 
the earliest practicable moment, to supply 
the requisite legislation on the subject. 
Let no antipathies against Chinamen pre- 
vent its prompt action. Chinamen are 
men, as well as Irishmen, and such of them 
as are in this country under the protection 
of treaties, must be protected by law, or 
the United States will be guilty of bad 
faith. 





=<» 


CRAZY QUILT ARCHITECTURE. 


A picture is a private affair, and, if it 
pleases its owner, it is nobody’s concern 
what crazy-quilt trumpery he delights in. 

But a crazy-quilt ed.fice or a crazy-quilt 
street isa different thing. They stand in 
the open and affect the comfort, con- 
venience and general feeling of the com- 
munity. Architecture is a public art with 
a stropg social side to it. What your neigh- 
bor does with his buildings has always a 
considerable and sometimes a ruinous ef- 
fect on yours; and we shall never have well- 
built and interesting towns uatil by train- 
ing or by instinct or in some way or other 
there comes to be consideration enough 
among house builders for each other to 
lead them to ask whether what they pro- 
pose to erect willchime in with the rest or 
set the whole street in a snarl. 

Tais is the general position from which 
Mr. W. P. P. Longfellow treats the subject 
in the striking paper published by him on 
‘The Course of American Architecture” in 
the Princeton Review tor March. He treats 
the popular architecture with philosophic 
breadth and accuracy, as the product of the 
national character and the incorporation of 
its merits, demerits, fancies, fashions, and 
raises a protes! against that partiular evo- 
lution of caprice which we have named 
above. 

It requires a good many second views, 
and a resolute turning of the blind eye on 
the first impression of things in this coun- 
try to discover what democratic insti- 
tutions and freedom have done here for the 
development of the art side of life. We 
are old enough now; we have done enough 
building, great and small, and spent treas- 
ures enough in that way,to have something 
far better than we have to show for it all. 
There is ambition enough in the people. 
Tue country, the sky, the atmosphere, and 
our materials are good enough, and there 
are architects enough in all conscience, 
There is work cnough going on every- 
where. Boston and Unicag® have been 
rebuilt within a few years. But the 
more we build the greater the confusion. 
There is less peace in the look of the 


) streets, less harmony and symmetry. Do 
what we may, and pour out our treasure 
as we will, the general result is more con- 
fusion than ever. 

The trouble lies back where Mr. Long- 
fellow places it, in the impatience, want 
of steadiness, the obtrusive individual- 
ism, caprice and commercialism of the 
people. To do anything great a people 
must unite and work on patiently for years 
and generations to elaborate their ideas and 
bring out whatisinthem. The first great 
element in the make-up of a people who 
are destined to a noble career is the genius 
for combination to secure the great ends 
of social life. The great effects of archi- 
tecture are achieved as every other social 
end is by patience, ability, and social co- 
ordination. Excessive individualism is 
our peril and our pest. People insist on 
playing their own hands without regard to 
their associates. They do not remember that 
to build a street the people on the street 
must work together in some kind of defer- 
ence to each other, and that if they do not, 
fine and costly as each particular structure 
may be initself, in the general impression 
it will be only one obtrusive beau- 
ty throwing the whole group into confu- 
sion. See, for instance, how the United 
States Sub-treasury on Wall Street has 
fared in the architectural cor spiracy that 
has buried it out of sight. It would be 
difficult to compute the sums that have 
gone into the new buildings recently 
erected on that famous street, each one of 
which, in design and construction may be 
above criticism. But the intelligent citi- 
zen who remembers the old street, as he 
looks down it to-day, will hardly see any- 
thing there to reflect any credit on the 
common art feeling of the builders. The 
impression of the whole is that the des- 
perate rivalry of the brokers has broken 
out in the buildings and climbed as high 
toward Heaven as ten or twelve stories 
could carry it. : 

This kind of rivalry explains the fright- 
ful revolutions in style that have passed 
over this country and which succeed each 
other so rapidly that we believe there does 
not remainin New York to-day an exam- 
ple of the primitive colonial period. On 
the every-man-for-himself plan these revo- 
lutions will never cease. Tne architectural 
map of America will become the crazy 
quilt of the world. 

It would be difficult to say how much 
better built New York and all North Ameri- 
ca would have been to-day had our archi- 
tects worked steadily on, adapting and de- 
veloping the elementary principles that lay 
in such a work, for example, as the Astor 
House. It requires time to build upa style, 
and the trouble with us is that we have 
quickly dropped every style we have 
tried at the very moment when it was 
showing power enough to bring our streets 
intosymmetry. The best work that has 
ever been done-in our cities is some 
adaptation of the modernized Romanesque. 
It is still capable of indefinite develop- 
ment and adaptation. At one time it 
seemed in a fair way to have a long run 
and a good development here. But of late 
the fantastic bas taken possession of the 
public eye and, as the only rule it works 
by is that of caprice and obtrusive in- 
dividualism, itis not safe to predict when 
it will end, or what it will grow to, short 
of the crazy quilt evolution. 


Editorial Hotes. 


Tue Rev. E. A. Lawrence gives in 7’he Ando- 
ver Review a very interesting account of the 
union so happily consummated in Japan be- 
tween the churches formed by the various mis- 
sions, American and European, at work in Ja- 
pan. He is not without hope that an organic 
union may yet be formed between the two chief 
bodies of Christians, the Presbyterian and the 
Congregational, which would include nearly the 
whole body of Christians and form a strong 
Church of Japan. The chief Protestant bodies 
that would remain outside are the American 
Episcopalian aud the Cuniberland Presbyterian. 
The Episcc palian Mission is oue of the strong- 
est in point of numbers, and one of the oidest, 
but the most meager in results, having but 252 
communicants. The reason would be an inter- 
esting matter of inquiry, especially as the neigh- 
boring Chinese Mission, also long established, 
and, like the Japan mission, having its own 








special bishop, has but 359 communicants. The 





a 
case of the Cumberland Presbyterian churches 
is a very curious one. - They have applied for 
admission to the united body of Presbyterian 
churches, and their petition has been rejected 
on doctrinal grounds, as we learn from Mr. 
Lawrence’s paper. This is something to be re- 
considered, now that the Presbyterian Alliance 
has admittedthem. Perhaps the objection came 
from the same source, in part, which antago- 
nized the Cumberland Presbyterians at Belfast. 





Captain ©. H. Conner announces that he 
bas discovered the clue to reading the Hittite 
hieroglyphics, which have remained the chief 
historical puzzle of ancient inscriptions. Cap- 
tain Conder is an enthusiast in Palestinian 
geography, but he is not just the man from 
whom we would expect an important linguistic 
discovery. A number of scholars, of whom 
Professor Sayce is the leading one, have labored 
hard over these inscriptions, but with very in- 
different success, It has ever been a matter of 
great doubt to what family of languages the 
tongue of the great Hittite people—who fought 
Egypt and Assyria, on terms of equality, and 
ruled Syria and Asia Minor—belonged. We 
have read Captain Conder’s account of his dis- 
covery, as published in the London Times, 
and most disappointing itis. We do not leara 
from him one thing about the language, only 
the assertion that he has completely translated 
all the inscriptions, and he gives translations of 
three of them; but which three they are we 
are not informed. We have only these transla- 
tions to judge by, and they are not at all prom- 
ising. Indeed, they have the appearance of a 
great bubble of imagination, such as that which 
inflated a Canadian scholar several years ago 
with the conceit that he had found an easy 
key to the Hittile in the Maya language of Cen- 
tral America. Nobody has accepted bis trans- 
lations, and we can only hope that Captain Con- 
der’s may have a better basis, 





Tue legislature of Connecticut has just passed 
a law which forbids the running of railroad trains 
through that state, on the Sabbath, between the 
hours of ten A. M. and three Pp. M,, and which, 
under certain specified conditions, permits the 


running of such trains, on the Sabbath, both_ 


before and after these hours. We entirely sym- 
pathize with the object intended to be secured 
by this law. One great difficulty with 1t relates 
to the question of its constitutionality, when 
such trains are engaged as common carriers in 
inter-state commerce, whether of freight or pas- 
sengers. The Constitution gives to Congress 
the power *“‘to regulate commerce between the 
several states” ; and the Supreme Court of the 
United States has repeatedly decided that this 
power is exclusively vested in Congress. If so, 
it cannot be exercised by the states, There’ is 
no question as to state power when the com- 
merce is wholly within a state; but when it 
passes from one state to another, then, accord- 
ing to the doctrine of the Supreme Court, the 
whole power of regulation belongs exclusively to 
Congress. It is true that this doe€s not exclude 
the police power of the state to make regulations 
in the interest of public order and g:.od morals, 
even if they do interfere somewhat with inter- 
state commerce, provided that such regulations 
are reasonable ; and perhaps the Supreme Court 
of the United States would sustain the recently 
enacted law of Connecticut on this ground, if 
the question should come before it, The ques- 
tion 1s an open one, and can be settled only by 
the court itself. 


Says: the London Tablet: 

“Tne Pope and the Emperor have triumphed, 
and the Septennate is won. The Liberalist party is 
just wiped out and Prince Bismarck is supreme. 
The wish of Leo XIII has lain heavy in the scales, 
and the cause of peace is secure. . . . The Holy 
Father wished the Catholics of Germany to favor 
the passing of the Septennate, and he also wished 
the continuance of the power of the party of the 
Center. To meet the wishes of his Holiness, Catho- 
lics in the majority of the German constituencies, 
that is iu all the constituencies except those in 
which candidates of the Center were standing, 
would have to cast their votes for men pledged to 
support Prince Bismarck. There is very little room 
to doubt that the German Catholics have done this, 
and gone solid for the Septennate and wonit. .. . 
We have every reason to hope and believe that those 
Catholic members will in their turn do their duty 
and show their intimate fidelity to the Pontiff by 
making smooth the path of the Septennate.” 

There is no pretense here of not meddling with 
politics, nor that ‘‘ fidelity to the Pontiff” does 
not dictate political action, 

Tuat wasa terrible fire in Batfalo,. Buch a 
hotel as the one burnedis rightly called a death- 
trap. If the structure had been built for a 
flame-conductor it cculd not have served its 
puroose better. It would almost seem as if the 
architect und builder must have bad other ob- 
jects than economy in view when they planned 
for the elevator passages and stairways that were 
only to await the opportunity to become the 
open flues and drafis for destructive flames, 
Perbaps, if these horrible fires occur often 
enough the law will compel the building Com- 
missioners to refuse permits to the constructors 


of death-traps. But what will the law do about 
the telegraph wires? Lives were lost in Buffalo 
that might have been saved if the wires had not 
hindered or prevented the use of ladders. Two 
years or more ago the legislature of New York 
passed a law declaring that the wires of this city 
should be buried underground within a certain 
number of months. The limit expired and not 
a wire had been touched. Why? Because the 
Western Union Telegraph Company is_a giant 
monopoly. The law is weak beside it. The 
directors would rather water stock than vote 
even a pert of the company’s vest earnings to 
removing the poles and preparing the subways. 
The disregard of the law has been repeatedly 
referred to by the press of this city during all 
the months that have passed since the wires 
should have been buried. It is said, now, that 
a beginning has been made by the telegraph 
companies, If so, it is not perceptible. Scarce- 
ly a street in the city is not lined and interlined 
with these offenses to the eye and threats to the 
life. Can anything be done in this so-called 
popular government to compel the monopolies 
to respect the law? Mayor Hewitt is an honest 
man and a man of pluck. Has he courage 
enough to free the city from the wires? 


Henry GeorGe’s Standard is a paper well 
worth reading, in which one will find much to 
stimulate, some things good, and a share of po- 
litical nostrums of no worth. Mr. George gen- 
erally treats one or two subjects at considerable 
length editorially, breaking up the discussion 
into separate parsgraphe, or notes, arranged in 
consecutive thought. Such a method has an 
advantage in relieving the reader’s attention, 
and in avoiding the appearance of a long and 
heavy discussion of an abstruse subject. Mr. 
George is so accomplished a writer that what- 
ever he says he says well, and his argument, even 
when more an assumption than an argument, is 
attractive. In a late issue he denies a report 
that he favors a graduated income tax, like that 
proposed in a bill before the New York Assem- 
bly, which makes incomes of less than $2,000 
free of tax, those between $2,000 and 33,000 
subject to a tax of one per cent., and then m- 
creases that tax until ap income of 100,000 
pays a tax of fifty per cent. It will surprise 
some who imagine him to be amere agitator and 
mountebank to tind him arguing strongly 
against such a tax as unfair in its operation, 
and as a dissuasive from euergy and enterprise. 
He says that a tax upon incomes involves the 
same Vicious principles as do all taxes upon the 
products of labor, and operates to check the in- 
centives to industry and thrift, If a mam can 
increase his income by adding to the produo- 
tion of wealth, or by making himself more ser- 
viceable to his fellows, it is neither just nor 
wise, says Mr. George, in the state to tax him 
for having done so. If his income has come 
by unjust appropriation of the fruit of the labor 
of others, the proper way, he says, is to reform 
the law which makes this possible. 


ABOUT a month ago the coopers employed by 
M. and E. Connolly and 8. Ellis Briggs, of this 
city, doing far the largest cooperage business in 
the city, and giving emp!oyment to several hun. 
dred workingmen, were visited by the ‘‘walking 
delegation” of the Knights of Labor, and or- 
dered to strike, anddid strike, not because they 
had any grievance but because somebody elee 
had # grievance which these knights had un- 
dertaken to settle. The strike was what is called 
a “sympathetic” strike. For a month these 
coopers have had nothing to do, and many of 
their families have been brought to the starva- 
tion point. Last week those who had been in the 
employment of 8S. Ellis Briggs, addressed to 
him the following letter : 

“We, the undersigned coopers, have been em- 
ploy-d by 8S. Elis Briggs many years, and, having 
always been fairly and honorably treated by him, 
having recently been persuaded to become con- 
nected with an organization known as the Knights of 
Labor, and,having peen through that connection in- 
fluenced, iu fact ordered, to leave our steady em- 
ployment and strike for « something, whichin no 
manner, directly or indirectly interested us, the re- 
sult of which has caused suffering to ourselves, our 
wives, and our families, we hereby pledge ourselves 
to sever our connection with the Knights of Labor, 
or any labor organization with which we may be 
connected, and hereafter work only in the mnterest 
of our employers and those dependent upon us.” 
The signers of this letter waited upon Mr. 
Briggs, and urged him to take them back into 
his employment. He would not deal with them 
asa body, but simply as separate individuals, 
and, we believe,did re-employ the most of them. 
but would have no communication whatever 
with the labor ‘* bosses” who had ordered the 
strike. The strikers were glad to get back ata 
reduced rate of wages for the time being. The 
strike being a completed and absolute collapse, 
bad the good effect of opening the eyes of these 
strikers to the supreme folly of abdicating their 
own iniividual liberty and placing themselves 
under the dictation of labor “ bosses” as to the 
disposal of their labor. When union working- 
men shail make this discovery, labor ‘* bosses,” 
whv are really the workingman’s worst enemy, 





will be out of date. 
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In 1883 the Park Board, of this city, passed 
an ordinance to remove the Central Park me- 
nagerie from its present location, and accom- 
modate it upon that triangular meadow which 
lies between the Reservoir, the West Drive, and 
a sunken road that divides it from the great 
North Meadow. Public indignation was, how- 
ever, strongly and properly excited against the 
scheme, and expressed itself not only in the 
newspapers, but in a formal protest signed by 
Bishop Potter and very many other influential 
citizens. The Board rescinded its action, and 
all friends of the Park—which means ali friends 
of the pcople—hoped that the matter was finaliy 
disposed of. But in deference to the wishes of 
certain property-owners on Fifth Avenue, the 
Board has again passed a similar ordinance, 
and a bill is now before the legislature, which 
would appropriate $300,000 to ‘‘begin work” 
upon the new buildings. Mayor Hewitt has 
made it known in Albany that the heads of the 
city departments in council have disapproved 
the bill, and the press and people at large should 
once more express disapproval in a way that 
cannot be withstood. It is not necessary to de- 
cide whither the menagerie might best be re- 
moved, if its removal is indeed imperative. But 
it is most necessary to proclaim that it shall not 
be put in the suggested spot—whence it would 
inevitably extend itself into the North Meadow— 
or in any possible spot within the borders of 
the Park. The Park is too beautiful ard con- 
sistent a work of landscape art to be tampered 
witb, and has so few spaces of green turf, great 
or smal), that no yard’s breadth of these should 
ever be curtailed. 


GoveRnok Lex, of Virginia, has convened the 
legislature of that state in special session, main- 
ly for the pucpose of some action in regard to 
the state debt. The Governor, in his message 
to the legislature, gives a history of the debt, 
of the various laws enacted, including the fund- 
ing act of 1871, and of the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, and the Cir- 
cuit Court of the United States for Virginia, 
and of the great embarrassment to the state re- 
sulting from these decisions. He alsosets forth 
the attitude of the people of that state in respect 
to the debt, as he understands itto be. The 
only practical recommendation which he makes 
is the appointment of a Commission to confer 
with a Commission to be appointed by those 
who bold the bonds of the state, with a view to 
see if the matters pending between these bond- 
hoiders and the state cannot in some way be ad- 
justed, We sce no essential objection to this 
recommendation, if the bond-holders choose 
tbus to confer with a Commission representing 
the state. It is, however, to be borne in mind 
that Virginia has for a long series of years at- 
tempted to nullify and repudiate the contract 
which in 1871 she made with her bond-holders, 
This attempt would have been a perfect success 
but for the decisions of the Federal courts, 
These courts have stood in her way; and she 
has not been able, with the utmost ingenuity of 
repudiation, to get them out of her way. Her 
true course bas always been, andis to-day, to 
abide by the contract which she made in 1571, 
when funding the debt of the state. That, to 
her ehame and discredit, she has not done, and 
does not now show any disposition to do it. If 
she can negotiate with her bond-holders, after 
having tried so long to cheat them, we have no 
objection ; but this will not make a clean record 
for Virginia. 

..It was an unfortunate figure which Dr. 
Crosby seized upon in his recent high 
license speech to illustrate the importance 
of restriction : 

‘If a tiger were loose in the streets of New York, 

would it not be better to try to confine him tocertain 
streets, rather than ieave him to roam all over 
the city? ” 
A voice from the gallery quickly responded 
** Shoot the tiger.”” That, of course, is the ob- 
vious remedy for a wild tiger in the streets. It 
would be s0 much easier than to try to confine 
him to certain streets that nobody would have 
any patience with any temporizing policy. If 
saloons could be as easily disposed of as tigers, 
anything but instant suppression would be a 
crime almost. On the other hand, if there were 
tigers on every block, he who cuuld rid one 
portion of the city of them, would be a bene- 
factor, provided be destroyed them and did no 
simpiy free one section by driving them into 
others. Wesay “Shoot the tiger.” 


..A bill has, by the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, been favorably reported in the legisla- 
ture of [Hinois, for the suppression of conspir- 
acy, which declares that ‘*any person who shall 
by speaking to any public or private assemblage 
of people, or by writing, printing, or publishing 
anything, incite local revolution, or the over- 
throw or destruction of the existing order of 
society, shall be deemed guilty of conspiracy ; 
and if, ag thé result of such speeches or writing, 
human life is taken or property is injured, the 
person so speaking or writing shall be deemed 
guilty of having conspired with the person or 
persons who actually committed the act, and be 
treated as a principal in the perpetuation of 








the same.” This is simedat the Anarchists in 
that state, and is simply a statutory statement 
of the doctrine laid down by the judge who 
tried the Chicago Anarchists, 


....Among the more important items in the 
legislative appropriation bill, as it was fiually 
passed by Congress, is one of ten thousand dol- 
lars for the collection of statistics touching 
marriage and divorce throughout the country. 
This bas been urged for three or four years by 
the National Divorce Reform League with the 
hearty support of some of the ablest men in 
Congress and out of it, chiefly on two grounds: 
The information itself is needed to guide the 
legislation of the states and territories and to 
inform the people on this fundamental subject ; 
and secondly, because such an imvestigation 
seemed indispensable to sound opinions on the 
facts bearing upon the need of a national divorce 
law. The work is in the hands of the Hon. Car- 
roll D. Wright, the Commiesioner of Labor, and 
that is a guaranty of a thorough report of ines- 
timable value to the country. 


> 

....-An emperor at ninety is worth making a 
fags over. The blood royal of Europe lays its 
congratulations this week at the feet of William 
of Germany. The tiny babe, who is King of 
Spain, sends a special envoy to him who is the 
father, the grandfather, and the great-grand- 
father of princes. Kin2s, princes, dukes and 
dignitaries are in Berlin to show the aged mon- 
arch the good-will that his kindlinexs and kingly 
spirit, increasing ever with the years that hive 
wasted neither body, mind nor heart, have won 
from them. If, in connection with this anni- 
versary, the representatives of powers and prin- 
cipalitics now in Berlin wou!d form a comp:ct 
to secure the peace of Europe, the world would 
bless, not so much the day that Kaiser Wilhelm 
was born, as the day that he was ninety. 


...-ln an important case like ex-Alderman 
Cleary’s, it may take longer in this city to geta 
jury than it does to try the case. It exhausted three 
weeks, lacking a day, to yet this jury; but the 
trial is bowling along so rapidly that three or 
four days will send it tothe jury. Thus far 
the trial has been marked by the most sensa- 
tional attempts to take the case out of the 
hands of Judge Barrett, and put it before some 
other judge or in some other county. Fortunate- 
ly they have not succeded, but they indicate 
the desperate straits to which the defcnse is 
driven. The only question now is whether the 
jury has on it a crank or a bribe-taker, 


.... Ube friends of high license for the citiea 
of this state do not heip their cause by ailucking 
the principle of prohibition, nor by urging that 
high license is the remedy for intemperance 
which true temperance men are everywhere clam- 
oring for. The overwhelming majority of true 
temperance men have no faith in it, and if they 
do not aetively oppose it in this state, it is simply 
because they are willing that those who expect 
so much from it should have an opportunity to 
test it. We will go further and venture to say 
that no true temperance man regards high li- 
censée a8 anything more than a temporary expe- 
dient. Oace satisfy them that high license bin- 
ders rather than helps toward prohibition, and 
they will discard it forever. 


...-The spectacle which Mayor Whitney, of 
Brooklyn, presented last week before the As- 
sembly Committee, now engaged in investigat- 
ing the affairs of that city, was pitiable in the 
extreme. He seemed to know that he was the 
Democratic mayor of Brooklyn; but as to the 
departments of the city government, and as to 
how matters were managed, he knew almost 
nothing, takipg him at his own showing. ‘I 
don’t know,” is the answer that was repeated 
over and over again through all his examina- 
tion, 


...- After a long and successful term as editor 
of Zion's Herald, Dr. B. K. Pierce will retire at 
the end of the present year, and will be succeeded 
by Dr. D. A. Goodsell. This organ of New Eng- 
land Methodism has had the services of some of 
the ablest and most brilliant men in the Church. 
Dr. Stevens, the historian of Methodism, and 
the late Bishop Gilbert Haven were among Dr. 
Pierce’s predecessors, and they are to havea 
worthy successor in Dr. Goodsell, who is not 
unfamiliar with editorial work. 


....Senator Hale, of Maine, is reported as 
saying that if the Republican Convention were 
now held to nominate a candidate for the pext 
Presidency, ‘‘ nobody would be much talked of 
or discussed, except Mr. Blaine.” It 18 too soon 
to spend much time in discussing this question ; 
yet if Republicans desire to nominate a man 
who will anite the party, and not hopelessly. 
divide it, they will not select Mr. Blaine for 
their standard-bearer. 


...eThe recent railway accident in New Jer- 
sey, resulting in roasting one man to death as 
the consequence of the car-stove, simply empha- 
sizes the lesson taught by the more terrible 
calamity, which, from the same cause, a few 
weeks since, occurred in Vermont, If railroad 
companies will not of themselves dispense with 
the car-stove and the oil-lamp, then they should 
be compelled to do so by law. 
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...- At a recent meeting of the Southern Pres- 
bytery of Eastern Texas, two colored elders 
were enrolled. Connected with this aame South- 
ern presbytery are three colored ministers, two 
colored licentiates, and six colored churchez, 
And yet the white Congregational churches of 
Atlanta have not yet managed to get into the 
same association with their colored brethren. 


...-The legislature of Michigan has just 
amended the law of libel in that state, so that 
no one can recover beyond actual al damages & 
greater sum than five thousand do his 
er the common law dectrine in regard to 

....We regret very much the suspension of 


Professor Shumway’s monthly Zatine. It ought 
to have been better supported. 


READING NOTICE. 


Piso’s Remedy for Coe. is as gqvecabio to use, It 
is not a liquid or a snuff. 

















To the Liebig Company: 
HosPITaAL FOR RUPTURED fay CRIPPLED, 
vad Street and Lexi N. ¥. 
Your “Witch H tal has affor 
suffering patients most decided relief, for w 
JAMES ENIGAT, 


truly grateful. » M.D., 
Surgeon -in-Chief. 
os for Liebig Co.’ Acnicated Extract of Witch 
azel, Invaluable in Spinal Irritaticn and al) pains 
of seared, F Paralyzed andCrippled. Also Piles and 
Catarrh,—Aidvt. 
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Ovux readers should a ng fog How to Grow Straw- 
berries and other Tt abounds ir — in- 
formation. Address, "Neosat & Woodward, Bre 
wood, 


TO FARMERS AND OIFBERs., 

Now is the time to secure fertilizers. No one can 
expect good crops without a pvienty of this indis- 
pensable article. There should be no delay whatever 
about thisimportant matter. Farmers, horticultur- 
ists, cardners and all others interested, should read 
on the Sist page of this paper the advertisement of 
Mr. George B. Forrester, 169 Front Street, this city 
who is the manufacturer of and dealer in high-grade 
fertilizers. He is well known to the trade, is a relia- 
ble man, and 18 personally known to us in the line of 
his business, He will mail, free, to any address, a de- 
scriptive pamphlet and price-list, containing the 
strongest testimonials and full information in regard 
to his excellent fertilizers. Send him an order for 
a copy. 
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ROCHESTER LAMPS, 
PEFESKILL, N. ¥., Aug. 24th, 1885. 

GENTLEMEN: I am delighted with the Rochester 
Will you send 
me byexpress No. 1778, with appropriate trimmings 
and extras. C.O0. D. I have never been so much 
pleased with any lamp, and I have, firat and last, run 
through pretty much the whole list, home and /or- 
eign. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 

The Rochester Lamp Co. have already won a 
world wide reputation for the excellence of their 
burners and lamps,but the forewoing unsolicited let 
ter cannot fail to convince those who are unac 
quainted with their many merits. The Company have 
salesrooms at 25 Warren St., and 1,201 Broadway, N- 
Y. City, where they keep on hand a large assortment 
of the most handsome designs. They also publish an 
illustrated circular which they will mail free on ap- 
plication. A 28 

TO INVESTORS. 


Tux Jarvis-Conklin Mortgage Trust Company 
has recently been incorporated a Jaaceene 5 Uy 
Mesers. Jarvis, Conklin & Oo., of Kan: 
woo pave been poomenens in the investment held t fot 
the las years, ha’ joaned over #106,0v0, 
individual investors, Savin, 8 Banks, and Insurance 
Com ansee ~4. Aye tates and bres rage 
new pen & paid-up capital of $1,000,0u0, and 
wil, cont yf SO - of the olc_firm, and o at 
securities to investors in nthe oo of pensnres 

—. nthe 





ny. of Ni r onklin 
ortgage lrust Company hae the benefit of the ser- 
vices and experience ot embers of the old firm 
as its own officers, oad its atockholders are mostly 
customers ot the old_ firm throughont the Eastern 
secured by farm mort- 
mlar form of invest- 


pers connected with the mortgages, an¢ 
a company of large capi 

lity are amon; it clats of securities offered 
to investors. advertisement of thie Company 
can be found ip our on rere columns. 





THE TRAINED ELEPHAN Ts AT THE wr 


dance 
is perhaps one of the best trained cloppante ever seen 
and actually spars with gloves on hi several 
times “knocking out” his trainer, 
three clowa phan 





MEN, WOMEN AN "AND CHILDREN. 


© have received to-lay the sp pring number of 
pe Ridieys® Fask-o B Magazin,” wie wh is prpiishes 
four timesa y E. 


Grand, Allen 7d Ore ard Streets, mie city. 
leys’ Fashion Magazine” contains a great variets of 
reading matter in d 


8 
ing, ae a 80 many things that we we 
cannot call particular fon on toall of t ; bat 
it is sufficient to say th it is, on Asconnt’ 0} "ite ex- 


" magesip 2 W. every fam- 
fiv should Sess y —ecrrn price fe is 
only 
fncmares memes een or Seema 
y the t Bess 
Bons. money 
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any one be the thoussnd. a) ope fanc ardcles, 
J watches, etc., in 8 mage- 
e. It is really au 2 "7 | 
6 line, snd it not LF lustrations 0: 
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tail, 60 so that a fi Tiving iD of t Gp 
Ne by 
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A NEW ERA IN THE HISTORY OF LONG 
ISLAND. 
THE SOHMER FACTORIES AT ASTORIA. 


THE importance of Long Island as a manufactur. 
ing center has recently‘been brought to special notice 
by Megsrs. Sohmer & Co., the well known pianoforte 
manufacturers, erecting a large factory at Astoria. 

Messrs, Sohmer & Co., with their ‘usual foresight, 
saw the many advantages to be gained by building on 
Long Island, and now: that’ the factories, which are 
situated in a most desirable and healthy iocation for 
their purpose, are completed, they have attracted the 
notice of a number of leadiag manufacturers in vari - 
ous lines of business, who contemplate erecting sim - 
ilar establishments there, and this will, of course 
greatly add to the prosperity of the place and also in‘ 
crease the value of its property. The ** Sohmer” fac- 
tomes are near the Ninety-second Street ferry, and 
from the tower of the main building a most beautifu, 
view cam be taken of the surrounding country, The 
East River and ite islands, with the public institu 
tions, dan also be seen, and persons on boardof the 
various steamers going up or down the river will be 
able to Judge for themselves of the magnitude of the 
“Sohmer” factories. 

No expense has been spared by the firmin any de- 
tail of their new buildings, and they are without 
doubt one of the finest and best equipped pianoforte 
factories in this country. Standing six stories in 
hight, with large entrances to the yards, offices, etc. 
they present an imposing appearance, and will help 


faa” opgctal st attention to 


egding ‘and {reputation ek 

whl ini tself be a means of im- 

pressing our leadip - ‘manufacturers with ae » desis 
mer & Co. have nk 8 fee nar a marvelous e ‘spit vil 


‘ul instruments, Sobmer & Co. 

ay A, rtainly made a mon important yt 

ow, open up @ new and prosperous era in the histor 
of Long Island.—New York ork Graphic. - 


FOR OLD AND YOUNG MEN. 


One of the most valued a - THe INvDE- 
NDENT. 





PE one of os 

most enthusias' e bieyclists in’t in ee antey. hn 

tributes very much ood b : and ab 

do a great amount of this delighitur 
The Overman — of 182 to 188 


Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass.. are the manufac- 
turers ot the justly celebrated Victor Bicycle ond 
ricycle, and will send toany person their illustra 


INTERESTING TO THOSE TROUBLED 
WITH CATARRH., 


Iria pretty well understood by all that patent 
medicines and advertised nostrums are seldom if 
ever of apy use; they are advertised to cure every- 
thing, but in reality cure nothing, and at best are 
harmless. The cry of] the manufacturer of such 
quack medicines is, not to give up if ene pottle don’t 
cure you; you may need fifty,etc. Butif a remedy 
is really good, the first dose or application wil] make 
its impression, and satisfy the sufferer of its benefi- 
cial effects. Snch is the case with Taylor's Hospital 
Cure for Catarrh, This is really a wonderful remedy, 
and the only one sold with the distinct understand- 
ing that if the sufferer is not satistied after ten days’ 
use the price is refunded to him at once on return of 
the instrument. The —— ation » prowess and 

leasant, and the effects Mat ad pe 

tis pdopted by every ~L.., Who tt ts catarr hb, 
the only Ap AS in = hich thes seat of the 


free catalogue. 








disease can 





DIED. 


Bowen.—Edward Eaton Bowen died March 14th, 
aged seventy-one years, at the residence of his son- 
in-law, William H. Williams, No. 11 Willow Street, 
Brooklyn. Mr. Bowen was born in Woodstock, 
Conn., September Qvth, 1815, and was the second child 
of George and Lydia Wolcott Bowen. The other chil- 
dren were Henry C., Maria, wife of the Rev. Erastus 
Dickinson, and Amelia Allen, wife of Prof, Franklin 
W. Fisk, D.D, His father was a merchant and farmer 
as was his grandfather. After his father’s death 
in 1846 Edward succeeded him in business. Con- 
nected with the store was the post-office, which 
during forty-five years was held, officially, by the 
three generations. But yourg Edward was ambi- 
tious for « larger field of labor, and came to New 
York in 1852, following his brother Henry, He became 
amember of the new firm of Ely, Clapp & Bowen, 
dealers in dry goods. He r ined in this busi 
for a number of years, and afterward took the posi- 
tion of deputy collector in the United States Iaternal 
Revenue Office in Brooklyn, He subsequently entered 
upon the banking business in Wall Street, under 
the firm name of Fitch & Bowen, afterward Utley 
& Bowen, from which he retired ten years ‘ago. 
He then re-entered the Internal Revenue Office 
as deputy collector, remaining in service until 
after the last change of administration, when he 
resigned. His health was now seriously impaired, 
following a paralytic affection, although he re 
covered sufficiently to maintain all but his active 
physical powers. The immediate cause of his death 
was apoplexy, He was a man of fine physique, of 
sterling integrity, of gentle and amiable disposition, 
aud was deeply attached;to his children and his home. 
He early became a member of the Congregational 
Church in Woodstock, and was afterward connected 
with Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. His) funeral was 
attended March 17th, by the Rev, 8. B. Halliday, and 
there were present his sons George A. Bowen, 
M.D., and Edward H. Bowen and his three daughter s 
Mary A.(Mre. C.8. Van Wagoner), Ellen A.(Mrs. William 
H. Williams), and Agnes. E, avd other relatives and 
friends. The body was carried the next day to Wood- 
tock, and, after appropriate religious services at the 
old family homestead, conducted by the Rev. E. B. 
Bingham, pastor of the church, was buried in the 
church-yard where stand the headstones of all the an- 
cestors ip the direct line since the town was settled 
and its site chosen by the first of the line, Henry 
Bowen, who came to this country from England in 
1630, 
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FINE CARPETS AND RUGS. 


Opening of Spring Stock. 
Foreign and Domestic 


CARPETINGS 


Axminister, Wilton, Moquette, 
Velvet, Brussels, etc. 
Also, a very large assortment ot 


Orisutal Whole Carpets and Rugs 


just received, 


Proadovey HK 1 oth st. 


NEW YORK. 


Financial, 


RETIREMENT OF BANK-NOTES. 














Tue law provides that any national bank 
that wishes to retire any portion of its note 
circulation, and withdraw from the treas- 
ury its guaranty bonds, may do so by de- 
positing in the Treasury a like amount of 
lawful money of the United States, to be 
held as a redemption fund fur the payment 
of these notes, whenever presented. This 
law is convenient to the banks whenever 
they desire to avail themselves of the facil- 
ity thereby afforded. 

The amount now held in the Treasury 
for this purpose exceeds $94,000,000, and 
has been for some time paat gradually in- 
creasing. The notes, being perfectly 
secured, come in slowly for payment, and 
have by no means in this respect kept pace 
with the amount of lawful money deposited 
for their redemption. The banks thus re- 
tire their circulation, because they cannot, 
under existing circumstances, wisely and 
profitably retain them. The effect of the 
movement is to lock up a large amount of 
the paper currency of the country in the 
idle and unavailable state to the detriment 
and damage of the pe ple. 

The Congress, that has just adjourned, 
must have been aware of the facts; and 
yet it did nothing in the way of remedy 
for this evil. The fault is not with the 
Treasury officials, since they have no dis- 
cretion ia the matter, and must execute 
the laws as they find them, whatever they 
may think of them. What Congress 
should have doné is so to modify the laws 
of the United Sta:es as to cure the evil, 
making it the interest of banks to retain 
rather than retire their circulation. Banks 
are business institutions, and although 
they are greatly needed, and greatly serve 
the public, their primary purpose is to 
serve the stockholders. They have a per- 
fect right to consult their own interests, 
and will do so; and it should be the policy 
of Congress so to legislate as to make these 
interests coincident with those of the gea- 
eral public. 

The time is near at hand when Congress 
will, by the force of circnmstances, be 
compelled squarely to face and solve all the 
questions that stand connected with the 
continuance of our excellent national bank- 
ing system. These questions cannot be in- 
definitely postponed. The three per cent. 

Government bonds are almost exhausted 
by being called in and paid; and soon not 
a dollar of them will be left in the market 
to be bought for banking purposes. The 
banks cannot afford to buy four and four 





and a half per cent. bonds, for banking 
purposes, at their present market value, 
and will not do so. They would seoner be- 
come state banks, or, if they retain their 
national character, give up their circulation 
altogether, and depend on their capital 
and deposits as the sources of thefr profits. 
What shall be done in these premises? 
Private individuals may speculate as to 
what is the wisest course to pursue; but 
Congress is the only body that can practi- 
cally answer this question. The emer- 
gency that demand; an answer is constantly 
increasing, and soon the answer must be 
given in the form of legislative action. 


NEW YORK CITY STATE BANKS. 








WE print in another column the quarter- 
ly reports of several of the State Banks 
doing business in this city, to which we 
call the especial attention of our readers 
interested in finance. A summary of the 
more important items of the repurts is 
given herewith: 


ELEVENTH WARD BANK. 


TEE, cnc ctcns6caseeesnenace $1,504,460 
OS aa eee 100,000 
Undivided profits.... ............ 100,783 
MOUNT MORRIS BANK. 
EE cactatctenvivaweetedestuad $2,170,563 
Capital stock.......cccccccccccccrees 000 
repr rer 100,000 
Undivided Gc dé cscccecéatcocse 16,594 
MUBRAY HILL BANK. 
ORE SE HE os $2,090,214 
Ree er rrr ree 100,000 
6a Cb hbsidinehed eaaubebeas 100,000 
Undivided profits... .ccccssccccccecs 113,781 
NORTH RIVER BANK. 
ROSOUTOOS. o-oo ccccecccccccccccccs 2,725,902 
CEE GODER sc cccccessecccccccccece , OF 
hice pt pc keecnekéinaanthnael 69,611 
WRENNOE BION. ccc cricgevcceses 19,646 
ORIENTAL BANK 
ROSOUTCES.. 2 ose ecrercccccccccccece $3,035,410 
errr reer reer 300,000 
cadet bhkcedhirercvadisande y 
Undivided profits................4 60,369 
BANK OF THE TATE OF NEW YORK 
BOSOUPOES... 02 sccces coccse evcceces $15 691,834 
ET MN: Son ceaterceniinee oe 8 0,000 
DN octane tiekekahadtedaneness 200,000 
Undivided profita...............80- 242,792 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tae demand for money in the local mar- 
ket has been quite active throughout the 
week, owing to the large requiremen:s that 
have been experienced from the interior, 
and the needs of the bear speculators on the 
Stock Exchange. A further shrinkage in 
bank reserves which has uecessarily de- 
creased the available supply of loanable 
funds, has rendered the loan market sensi- 
tive to such influences, especially when the 
stock market is in a position to invite ope- 
rations of this description for the purpose 
of forcing weak holders to sell, and similar 
spasms of stringency are likely to occur 
until the banks receive some relief. ‘Their 
resources are now being drained by the de- 
mand for funds, the constant abeorption of 
money by the Treasury and the provision 
that has to be made for the settiements 
that will fall due on the ist proximo, and 
so long as these influences prevail the 
banks will have but little opportunity to 
recruit their reserves. The market has 
ruled steady, however, but quite sensitive, 
which has caused the rates of interest to 
fluctuate rapidly. 

Good borrowers have experienced no in- 
convenience in securing their wants where 
the proper collateral was presented. Call 
loans at the Stock Exchange and bankers’ 
balances have been available at 24@5 per 
cent., and time loans are quoted 44@54 per 
cent. Commercial paper has been in fair 
supply, with out-of-town banks about the 
only buyers, city banks being unwilling to 
expand their loans in this direction on ac- 
count of small reserves, except to accom- 
modate regular customers. First-class in- 
dorsed bills, with sixty or ninety days to 
run, have been taken at 54 per cent. dis. 
count, four months at 5}@6, and good sin- 
gle-named paper at 6@7. 


STOCK MARKET. 


Tne unsettled condition of the market 
and the feeling of weakness that has per- 
meated the dealings througbout the week 
has caused the whole lis; to show a de- 
cline in price. The efforts of the bears 
have shown results which indicate tbe 





manipulation of the market,by the large op- - 
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erators. No unfavorable feature has been 
developed that accounts for the decline, 
but the market appears to be in a very 
nervous and sensitive condition in con- 
sequence of the uncertainty respecting the 
negotiations that are still in progress for 
combinations with the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad. Toward the latter part of the 
weck the market ruled quiet, but a firmer 
tone has prevailed, partly in consequence 
of a better demand for foreign account and 
a disposition on the part of large operators 
to await some definite developments before 
undertaking any aggressive movement. 
The following are the highes‘, lowest and 
closing quotations for the weck: 


Adams Expreeé........... ssccce 14436 14455 14436 
American Express..............+ 116 §=10855 11955 1956 
Be F BB, Bhs cc csc0 ence cceecsses 10 9835 9736 9846 
Atlantic & Pacitic.............. ~ lave 1% Uy 11% 
Buff., Roch & Pitts............. 169 56 51 56 
DOMAPED Desh. cccrccscoccescenses 815 4555 45% 4b} 
Canada Southern.. 6.395 58% 06% 58 
Canadian Pacific... 2,550 61% 59% 6134 
Cedar Falls & M.... 202 bu 
Central Pacific.......cccs seccoce 2,924 88 8546 374¢ 
ee 100 8y 8 8% 
C. & Ohio Ist pf..........- +... 3810 6% 16 1533 
CO, 8 Gato SS pF... ccoccecseccsse 196 94 9s os 
Chicago & AJton............0000- 3 «14635 145 145 
Chicago and N. W.... .....s00+ 27,59 11734 1153¢ 11734 
Chicago & N. W. pf.......--..... 1,585 1463 141 M6 
GBA, Bae. B Qrccccccccese ceccccce 669 139 135% 1389 
Chicago, M. and St. P........... 69,05 985g 91 92% 
Chic., M. & St. P. pf........ . 1,718 122 12036 198 
COR, B. B.. B Bee. ccecocccccsce 1,954 125% 124% 1203 
§ 8 a) ee 1,58) 3846 38 «688g 
Cam., 1, Bt, Te. B O..cocccccccce 1 6988 DD 








Cin,, Wash. & B. ...... 
Cin,, W. & B. pf.... 


©.,0., GO. & Lcccce - MW 68 6 G63 
Colorado Coal.. 


- 3695 84% 83% 8436 
19 «193 
1001s 1013 


Consol. Gas Co... 
Den. & R. G. W. 
Del. and Hudson... 


Delaware, Lackawa' - 13245 1343 
Den. & R.G........- Wy 27% 244g 2736 
Den. & kK. G. pf..... ° 595, 62% 
E, T., V. & Ga., new. 1235 124 
E. T. & Va., & G. Ist pi “4 #14 
E. T., Va. & G, 2d pf 240 fag 
Equitable Gas Co... ° 1a «(127 
Evans. & T. H.....csccese-cocee §=86980 )3=— 84K BBQ 8S 
Ft, W. & Den. City............ 13,1389 333g 27 33% 
Green Bay & W....+....9-..506 3.410 14% «6144s 1435 
Homestake. ........cce00---s0ee% 30 «1b OCG 
Houston & Texas,.....--s00006 100 37 37.87 
"Llinow Central........... 0.0. 389 129% 129%y 129% 
*Ind., B. & W..... ie 230 «2356 2% 2356 
Lake Shore 59,749 95 BIg (DD4g 
Long Island...........se+ereees 239 «(9655 GH 
Louisville & Nash..........0++.. 59,785 645, 614 6435 
Louwis., N. A. & O.....00. cece eens 30 62 CLG 2. 
Manbattan con...........ssse.00 3.720 166% $165 $155 
Mem. & Charles... .... -........ 1,300 58756 56 873 
Mexican Central....... .---.... #49 «=6fUse §=68BK BOSE 
TES Bi GD Wiavccccescecscces 900 «8235 = Blig 82 
Mil. & L. 8. & W. pf............. 1,470 10636 105 106 
Min. & St. L... ome S86 BD moe 
Minn. and St. .* ‘pt... sees 600 42% 42 42% 
Missouri Pacific. .............+++ 10,236 10854 10634 106% 
Mo., Kan, & Tex...........s0000- 18,405 313 Bug 813g 
Mobile & Obi0..........+6 + ces 620 164 6 16% 
Morris & Essex................ 3,466 186% 181 1863 
Nash.,C, & St. L...,...........6. 278 846 84 8436 
New Cen. Coal......... ... «++ 6 6 8 3 «6B 
Wi. J, Comtral... 2.0... cevvecece 14080 7056 B45 10K 
N. ¥. Central.........0++eesseeee 6,133 Made tilisstinly 
N. ¥. & P.Coal.......-cccsscooee 100 71% 71% 71% 
N.W., &N. Eng.....-cecee coerees 40,625 6335 61% 63 
N. ¥.. Chi, & St. L,......006 oe 740 6% 6% 6% 
ST. See Ge & GR. Tnrcccescccccess 1,216 17% 1694 17% 
BM. ¥., ©. & Bt. Le Pf..cccccccccce 80 87% «(Why 27% 
tN. Y¥., C. & St. L. pf.......... 16 «175% «17%— «75% 
N. Y., L. EB. and W.....0.00-ecee. 72,310 Bs 333g 88% 
N. Y., L. E. and W. pf......... 3,715 7236 70% 7235 
WT, Bae B Wise 2000. cee coceee 12330 12 13% 18 
N, ¥., Sus. & W. pf...... reece 2.220 35% 34% 38535 
Mor, and West..........sccccccee 20 2) 2 21 
Nor. and Wesat., pf.........000-+ 7,580 4996 473g 4934 
Northern Pacific...... ......... 199% 28 27% @ 
Northern Pacific, pf.............- 11,795 5955 6583, 69%, 
Ohio Southern,,,.........e0se006 lou «175g «1756 «17g 
Ginko & MGB. .cccccccccccsces cocee 7,970 28) 27 28% 
Ontario & Western............... 1550 18% 17% 183 
Oregon IMP,...... 2. cee ereereeeees 800 893g 38 394 


Oregon R. & Navigation,........ 580 10136 {903g 100 


Uregou 8. L... wo 2 @ 77 
Oregon & Treas.. 10,455 825g 31 31% 
Pacific Mail 4,300 543% 54 Base 
Beg WE. BWV. ccsceee ccocesses 3,570 34% 88% 34% 
+Phila & Reading.. ............. 135,425 3836 37 8834 
BP... FR. W. B OO... ..ccrccccccccess 14 «147 «(17 (147 
Philadelphia Gas Co,"............ % ill Ks ito 
Pullman P. Car. Co........s000- 581 147) 14634 «147 
SE veccacenuccencoscesecs 200 7 7 7 
Quicksilver pf...............0.... 20 813 SIS SLI 
Bems. & BAP... 000-00 cocccecces Suv «170 «169 «6170 
Rich. & All6......cccceceeseeeeeeee 3,448 9 5% 6 
Rich & W. P...... ..cesess-.++++-+ 97,988 4056 373% 85% 
Rich. & W.P. pf.............0++. 4078 4 #72 7 
Bt. L. HS. Fic. ccceeeesececcseeeee 3OlO SB3E BBG 3325 
St. L. &S. F. pf...-...cc0..-.00e. 6560 68 65% 67% 
St. L. &GB. F. lat pt........00...- 1,429 116% 114g 1154 
St. Paul & Duluth................ 2,500 61 593g 6 
Bt. B. BD. Ph..rcccccrseecscccreee 6 108 108 108 
St. P.and Omaha, ........-..se006 10,350 4934 4776 4955 
St. P. and Omaha, pf............. 5,385 110 1083¢ 10054 
St. P., M. and M................. 5544 LIT 16 1174 







South Carolina.................... 1300 129% 10 10 
Southern Pacific... cooseeee 40 BM MY 
St. L., D. & Tex. 100) «= 21 21 
130 6 4 4% 


§fexas Pacific - 23,210 2% 2 86a 
Union Pacific. 49,190 i8l¢ 56% 57% 
U. 8S. Express. 203 «625g 633g 625 
Utica Centra) lo bb bb 


1,100 17% 16% 16% 
- 3550 304 29 30 

.. + 2 128 198 128 

ose 95,656 76% 74% 166 
* Full aseessement paid. + Assented. { Ex divi- 
dGend. § Second sssessment paid. 


U. & BONDS. 

Government bonds were quiet, with a 
tendency to adecline in some of the series. 
The following are the closing quotations: 

















130, tem, ven... 108% 100 lourrency es, 81066” 
isgs, 189), coup...308% wy |Currency 6s. °W.199% = 
fe: Indl, coup... 365 | (a8h0| Surtees Oe wees = 
Three per cents .1v0 lurrency te. "W.16% — 





BANK STATEMENT. 

The statement of the New York City 
Associated Banks, issued on Saturday last, 
sbowed a decrease in the reserve of $663,- 
000. The surplus now amounts to $7,335,- 
350. The changes in the averages showed 
a decrease in loans of $689,500, a decrease 
in specie of $1,248,100, an increase in legal 
tenders of $76,000, a decrease in net depos- 
its of $2,036,400, and a decrease in circula- 
tion of $8,900. 

The following shows the closing quota- 
tions of bank shares: 















































Bid. Asked, 

170 «171 
ie 
37 140 
-. 10 = 
160 — 
Commerce 4 — 
Corp peanenee. ie — ;! - BL 385 
——z +2500 — |! lv — 
Jentras Nuvi. - 196 127 320 — 
-Li — . +4 135 
= % 130 
220 i = 
—_ . 200 = 
_— 16 a 
7 2s 
150 “Tse Ho 
=_ cocce-0e 1G = 
llv ji eeweeeees 137 140 
— hoe & Leather. 137 — 
= nd National 225 — 
- ard... lbs — 
— |Stateof NewY'rk.130 133 
— |St. Ni =) peoece 2) 188 
325 |Tradesmen’...... 44 106 
= —— National, i 1% 

165 | Onit’d States Naisio 

Madison Square. 10234 105 


FOREIGN EXOHANGE. 

The foreign exchange market was lower 
and irregular. The posted rates for Ster- 
ling were reduced to $4.84} for 60-day 
bills and $487} for demand. On Sat- 
urday actual business was done at $4.834 
@$4.83$ for 60-day bills, $4.86; @ $4.864 fur 
demand, $4 863@$4.87 for cable transfers, 
and $4.82}@#4.824 for commercial bills. 
Continental was steady. Francs were quoted 
at 5.234@5.224 for long, and 5.214@5.208 for 
short. Reichsmarks at 95@95} and 954@ 
953, aud Guilders at 40 and 40}. 

FINANCIAL NOTES. 

The well-known banking house of Harvey 
Fisk & Sons are an authority on all ques- 
tions relating to the sale or purchase of 
Government Bonds. Tne members of this 
firm have made a study for years of Gov- 
ernment bonds, and are therefore exceed- 
ingly well posted as to the investment of 
these securi'ies. Inquiries regarding Gov- 
ernment Bonds are received by them from 
all sections of the country as well as in the 
city of New York, and Government bonds 
are bought and sold by them at the closest 
market figures, as they have been for years, 
or from the time that the senior member of 
this house began to dealin the bonds of the 
United States at the beginning of the Re- 
beliion. The firm also deal in first-class 
investment securities, and, on inquiry at 
their office the other day we ascertained 
that they now have for sale a limited 
amount of City of Scranton 4 per cent. 
bond:, Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific 5 
per cent. bonds, Pennsylvania Company 44 
per cent. bonds, and City of Providence 34 
per cent.Gold Water bonds. The particulars 
and prices regarding the above-named and 
other desirable securities may be obtained 
on application. We have had dealings 
with members of this firm for years, and 
hundreds of subscribers of THz INDEPEND- 
ENT have likewise had business relations 
with them, and we can say that no one has 
ever written us making a complaint of any 
sort against the well-known banking house 
of Harvey Fisk & Sons. 


posit vault, in this city, was one of the cu- 
riosities of the metropolis always shown to 
strangers. As time progressed, many addi- 
tions were made to the number, until now 
very many of the banks have safe-deposit 
vaults in connection with their institutions, 


furmishing for their customers and others 
a perfectly secure place for deposi:ing se- 
curities and valuabies of all sorts. The 
latest addition to the number is the North 
River Bank Safe Deposit Vaults, at the 
corner of Greenwich and Dey Sireets. 
Their vaults are open from nine in tbe 
morning uatil five in the afternoon, with 
an entrance through the bank, and the 
have placed the rental of tneir vaults from 
$8.00 a year upward. 

Tue Bank of the State of New York has 





recently decided to increase its capital 


It is not many years since that a safe-de- - 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








from $800,000 to $1,200 000. A'though it 
was ae J necessary to raise $400,000, 
subscriptions to the amount of $600,000 
have been received. The stock of this 
bank is now 137 bid and 140 asked. 





United States Government 
AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
For INVESTORS 


All stocks and bonds listedon the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 

Liats of investment bonds and information con- 
cerning securities furnished on request, either per- 
sonally or by mail. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


BANKERS. 
28 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK- 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0. 


NEW YORK. 


BEND OF NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA AND 
LTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGES 


ram... orders for all Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britaia and Ireland, the Continent, Aus- 
tralia and West Indies 


Issue Commercial and Trevelers’ Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money. 


BETWEEN THIS COUNTRY, EUROPE, AND BRIT- 
ISH AND DANISH WEST INDIES, 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO.,London & Liverpocl. 


Ls States Government Financial Agents in 
England. 


PRIME INVESTMENT BONDS, 
6°s and 7% 


Payable in New York IN GOLD. 
FOR FULL PARTICULARS CALL ON OR ADDRESS 


CHRYSTIE & JANNEY, 


BANKERS, 23 AND 25 NASSAU St., N. Y. 
A.C. Sidney W. Curtis. 


Bradstreet & Curtis, 


BANKERS, 
35 Pine Street, New York. 











Bradstreet. 


State, City, and County Bonds Bought and 
Sold. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





Securi 

6times 

INTEREST 
semi-annual 








loan. Address 
- B, JOH TON & so 
brite eta ee 


BANKING AOUSE OF 


18 AND 15 BROAD 8 
(Opposite N. Y. Stock ~ er 





RY C PEWS & co. 


Batgvest allowed on deposit subject to check on de- 
a 


Orders “xecuted for Stocks. Bonds, Gente, Provi- 
sions and Petroleum for investment or on margin 
Private wire to Chicago, Boston and Philadelphia. 


NORTH RIVER BANK 
Safe Deposit Vaults, 


CORNER GREENWICH AND DEY STs. 








Securities and Valuables Depos- 
ited for Safe Keeping. 


SAFES TO RENT FROM #8 UPWARD. 


Vaults open from 9 A.M. to 5 
through the Bank. o 5 P.M. Entrance 


iI*PAEE 8% 


Loans on choice Dakota Farms in the A. 
River and Goose River Valleys, worth three 
© six times the amount of loan. Business es- 
tablia hed 1881. Noinvestor ever had to pay taxes, 
wait for interest or take land. Farm lands for sale 
to settlers and others. Best of references. -Corre- 
spondence solicited. 


The Goose River Bank, 
(N. K. HUBBARD & CO.) 


C. 8. EDWARDS, Cashier. 
Mayville, Traill Co., Dakota. 








SAFE ESTABLISHED IN 1866 

weve 4BSOl. ip SEC: 

AS GOT wi settee a 
state, and without the loss of a 


e funds of apy other house in the 


ilar 
al German-American Bank, 8t. Pai 
=. For other references and 


HODGSON & PARTRIDGE, St. Paul,Minn 








UNITED STATES TRUST CO. 


NO. 49 WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surplus 
SIX MILLION DOLLARS. 
This company is a legal depository for money vaid 
into court, and is authorized to act as guardian of 
trustee, 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they msy remain with the company. 

Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, 
and females unaccustomed to the transaction of bual- 
ness, as well as religious and benevolent institutions, 
will find tois company a convenient depository for 
money. 

JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
WM. H. MACY, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-President 


TRUSTEES- 

ISAAO N, PHELPS, 
ERASTUS CORNING, 

8. B. CHITTENDEN, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES. 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
GEO. HENRY WARREN, 


DAN. H ARNOLD, 
THOMAS SLOCOMB, 
CHABLES E. BILL, 
WILSON G. HUNT, 
WILLIAM H. MACY, 
CLINTON GILBERT, 
DANIEL D. LORD, 


SAMUEL SLOAN, GEORGE BLISS, 
JAMES LOW, WILLIAM LIBBEY, 
WM. W. PHELPS, JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, EDWARD COOPER, 
JOHN J. ASTOR, ¥. BAYARD CUTTING, 
JOHN STEWART. AS. 8 pMiTg 

M BUCKINGE HAM ROCKEFELLER 
HENRY £ ha WHEN OE, SLEXANDES 1 E. ORR. 

UIS G HAMPTON, Acsistant Secretary. 








12% Fu FIRST LIEN at Mortgage Bank, Ipswich. 
J Send ior is list of gentlemen re- 
siding near — -™ — A, it has made investment. 


W. 8. LAWSON & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


49 Exchange Place, New York, 
14 Exchange Place, Besten. 
Members of the New York, Philadelphia and Boston 
Stock Exchanges. 


Stocks, Bonds, Grain, Provisions and Miecellaneous 
Securities bought and sold on commission, for cash 
or or margin. Market letter issued upon applica- 
tion. Inve ent securities a specialty. 


Private Wires to Chicago, Boston and Philadelphia 


F. E. Trowbridge. 


BANKER AND BROKER, 
Nos. 3 & 5 Broad or 29 Wall Streets. 


(BRANCH OFFICE, 290 Broapway, N. Y.) 


Member of the New York Stock Exchange, Director 
of the Merchants’ Exchange National Bank, Ameri- 
can Soviags Bank, American Safe Depomt Company, 


etc. 
Securities bought and sold on commission, for cash 
oron Margin. Allinquiries gratuitiously responded 


to. orresp 


% FARM LOANS. 


REFERENCES: Kev. Wm. L. Gage, D.D 

















artford, Conn.; M. h.D., UL.D., Pres't 
Rutger’s College, New Brunswick. N. J.; impor. 
ters’ and Traders’ N *k % 2 ret Natl 
B’k, St. Paul; THE —— N.Y. Donnpad ——— 


ne! 
nee early income yi investing their covin with 
iitare : pleased ie te 


GATES, Pres't 
(Mention this paper. 





Lape y the 
and Reliable 


NVEST, yn 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO. 


F. M. PERKINS, | AWRENCE, KAN. “stcrctane 


PAID UP CAPITAL, $250,000.00. 


The Choicest Ist Mort Farm Loans, also the 


Branch 
Office, 187 B’way,C.0.Hine & Son Agts 
Per Cent. Gua 
7 nvestments in 


1880, a 
with é paid up capital oft 








mteed. Conservative 


without joss. 
Valley, within sony control of our centrally located 
office. akota side our field em the six 
Rea River alle oomatins conqutntes 13,682 farms 
8 3S acces of deaproves d,anda population 


f 5a 16s80 mor @ other bie eounties in th 
Terri a and and Warrants {or a forsale. Write for 
— mapa. en tek an DAKOTA 
INVE NT COMPANY. Grand Forks, Dakota. 


A. S. HATCH & €0,, 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers In UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other desirable securities, 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bought 
and sold on commission at the New York Stock 
Exchange. or inthe open market, 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
Yerk Steck Exchange bought and seld on 
margin. 

ONITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current marke 
prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 









PER CEN 
prove ed by Yacome 


oF AND 
West. Corres pdqnce Solicited. 
Address iat se ¢. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 





SOLID 











UA ERLY oy ORT OF THE BANK 
Q OFtae Sf AT a ot JORe on the mora- 
ing Saturday the me . 1887. 

Loans and di t Ser hedule....... mene a 
Due fro companies, 

state ona e 5, banks, as 

per schedule. .........-++.+.+-++- $159,173 35 

Bue trom 


private bankers 
and brokers, a per os sched- 


1,899 23— 161,072 58 





Ooiis and a for the next 
day’s © xchanges............... $10,289,318 a8 


= 1,770 82— 


10,291,489 15 

Loss and expenses, viz: 
Current OXPEDSCS. ....--.0006+ pntesaeesetnnananas 27,367 05 
Fo aban eee ese 15,691,883 80 

wae. (EtABLLI Ties. 
Capital ateck oaats =o. a aimneiabentens 800.000 00 
divided prot ii, vi? wecccveccccsccccececs §=— NOD GD 
— +. 1M 
° 196 64 


16,417 88 
159,408 63— 242,792 39 


items 
as per schedule..............+ 








Certified chy 


WOES. cccccccccccccceed 9,534 065 55— 
14,268,947 44 
Due trust companies,state —y 
nati _ beams 
sch eevces 123,810 24 
na brokers, 
2,564 28— 126,874 = 





of the above h 
New York City taxes in litigation peveesce 


BOOB accccaasecccctgcccccccovces teccseas 815,691,883 888 89 80 
STATE OF New York. COUNTY OF NEw YORK, 69. 
Rk. L. EDW 8, President. and JOHN Hd. BOLs- 
the BANK oF. THE. STATeCe NEW 
ro loca b ess Nos. 


has been_ tran an 
not elsewhere; and as the above reportis made in 
compliance with al notice received from the 
superinten day of Ma department designa- 
ting Saturday,: the 12th Gay ot 0! Ll 1887, as the day 
on which such report ohall be + ade. 
JOuN H. MROLSTON 

verally and sworn to by both Ssonsate 
my ith ave ot yen 1887 before me, 

Hanson C. Grpso 
Notary Public, N.Y. County. 











OFraRM 
LOANS 


HAYDEN < DICKINSON, 
Bankers, DENVER. COLO., 
oo to pavesters choice, well selected loans on im- 
fi worth three to five times the amount 
oft the loan. cInterest 8 per cent. pagebte semi-annu- 
and by coupons, In and p rincipal collected 
on peasihes by us without cha 
loans receive our carefu personal super- 
vlan All titles approved by our attorn rney. 
Seven per cent. loans on choice peaeG ty prop- 
erty. County and School Bonds for sal 
Parties wishingto make investments can send the 
money direct to the Bank of North Anierica, New 
York, for our credit. Write for particulars. 
Highest references east and west. 
INSON 


BATDEN é 4 bw 
mver, tole. 


Go. Do, Bo. 


merican Investment Bow F of 








Enimetsbure Iowa, inco 4 e75, = 
ca an sur; as, 
th brancnes at Huron and Mi Dak 
offer = M Loans in Iowa, Minn., 


Gate 
Bec 


ured 
cantil op Ne t ues 
jertincates “Depokit at 6 per cent. interest. mite 


a. pe en 





Minnesota Mortgage Loans! |: 


wihers 


"7% and &7% net. 
THE FIRST NAT BANK OF ANOK negotiates Mo: e Loans for non- residente. 
AMPLE 8 SECURITY, | HOMP Fath MEN ENTS, 00) DeRAT s Zoase range range fr saat eel 85,000 


‘chan | loans pet lender $ per cen! cast Kiesbe ex ewclonen " Writeu us if you wish t to cae 


rates 


’P. > F. PRATT, Cashier First National Bank, Anoka, Minn, 












Qu ARTERLY REPORT OF THE ORI- 
ENTAL BANK, on the morning of Saturday, the 
12th day of March, 1887. 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts, asper schedule.... $2,053,800 90 
Due’ trom directors of the 
bank. —~epeene ip Gene wee . 
Gs cc ccccesccscce $14,500 00 
overdrafts, pccgvesercecceccoccene 7% O1 
Due. from trust companies, state and 
banks, as per schedule........... 180,790 62 
Banking house and lot, as per 
schedule........ egoccecccccoces $20,000 00 
real estate, as per 
WEIL 6 -panccecscsesccscoess 0O— 80,900 00 
ds ahd mo’ .asper schedule.... 7,000 v0 
Stocks and bonds. as per schedule -«» 288,626 00 
Docavopccccsgecccese cocceocepzecsecee --» 253,084 17 
. 8. lewal-tender notes and circulating 
notes of national banks............s.0e.+++« 154,785 00 
Cash items, viz. : 
ills and checks fi tbe 
next day’s exchanges... $91,129 89 
er items carried as . 
aS schedule.. -- 19,722 W— 110,851 98 
Loss and expense, vi 
CUITENE EXPCTBES..... 26. ..0000 ceeeeeeeee 4,897 09 
Total.......... 83,085,409 77 
LIABILii TEs.” 
Capital stock paid in im oaeh................ $360,000 00 
Surplus 260,000 00 











Other p spain. oe 48,304 92— 60,369 45 
Due deve ‘a fellows, vis. * $2,354,776 48 
su eee 
Demand ficates of de- 
Snintticehcetecsessscncse 11,083 43 
Certified checks. 2327327500222. 40,453 292,406,723 15 


Amount due not included un- 
- either of the abuve heads, 


Un dividends. 
State taxes a stockholders 1645 and 


2,297 50 
16,019 67 


T 
8 
CLINTON W. 8 


80 G. AY 
BANK.“ p's 
wea TF being dul sworn, eac! 
pot ya is Pe rt the 
e, 
gtk 5 4 t-4 the said bank befo 
tlon of am on the ith day of . to 


_ te knowierice and belier. and 
ea) Pana —, 


if Sao ae sateaete 
Bs, cane cet iar 1687, a8 the on which such re- 
a President, 


Ry! 





Severally 
nents, the 15t 


MORTGAGE TRUST CoO., 


ANSAS CIty, Me. 
Capital Palin» Se cnenspebiidanyel 


Bebent on. 
rie cotate bela by oy, a aes Hie seuss Co.,NewY: 
ROLAND R GONELIN, Equitable. Beilding,N.Y, one 


Solid Iowa Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 





Des Moines. 1 with capital 8 
eare ore Sane 
by it mo weg 
Amer a jean and of New 





Quasar Y PERN on Hho or OF OF THEM MURRAY 


12th day of Z BANG’ op 


Leans —~ digoounte, as 

Due fro: directors of the 
bank, included ia "oans and 
discounts.. . 


- 1,451,234 40 





Other real 2. a8 
Spec, sl baie saa aie... 


Trent expenses 
Assets not included under 
either heads, 





of the above 
Furnit and &: tures.. 82,646 20 
Suspense 2000 t 4911 3— 7,567 & 
Total......... seereecsscees O3,000,218 93 
100,000 (0 
100,000 ww 





ae s 


terest. war 4 — 118,781 1 
Due acpamnows as follows, 
Deposits — od to a ‘4i, 7( 4,249 83 





Demand Cort 


neat enone e Cette eee eeteee 


Certified 
Due trust ccapanten, state und 
— peenvondi as a _— 


al of the above heads. 
Unpaid Dividends...... eecescveveccocoeccess 


8 Ly Y 

TATE OF New Yo! 

WILLIAM A.D 
Cashier 


in the ~~ 4 of New York, in 
sworn, each for t 
with the schedule acoempenyan 
AY 


fom rs 


NG, Presiden 
Murra 


ie 


FE 
Seeeeser, 





<4 
i] 
& 











oe 
2 
EB 
74 
Q 
= 
2 
i=] 
8 
“8 
é 
BF 
Ps 
GE 
a4 
Tax 


March, 1887, as the day on which such report P baht te 
mnade. 
Wussay A. DABLENG, President. 


A. H.G 
Severally subscribed and sworn “to by both depo- 
nents, the lath day of March, ta ee a +-™ me. 
AB. 
No. 81, Notary Public,City and county of New: York. 














UARF RELY. gerour OF TRE a!) og 
MORE. on the morning of 
the 12th day Mt Maren, a: 
Loan d di t ee ee 91,658,916 82 
8 an ’ 
Due frem directors Mol the 
ye. included in loans and 
discounts. . -$31,963 05 
‘trom trust “companies, state and 
national eae ila 38,646 97 
eveks and Gan. as Pper schedule. nae s 
w 8. lewa:-tender notes and siscuinting 
notes of aes DaNKS,.......ccceesees 112,467 08 
Cash items, yiz.: 
pills and checks for the next 
day’s exchanges...... ....++...- $138,206 6 
Other items carried as cash, as 
per schedule.......... ...0...0++ 731 62 
—-—-—- 138,988 22 
Loss and y— —— : 
Current expen: eggece 731 39 
Assets not included ‘under either of the 
above heads, viz. : 
Furniture and fixtures............... ..+ 6,000 00 
62,17u,563 18 
$100,000 0» 
104,000 09 
16,588 86 
Due depositors as follows, viz. 
Deposits subject to check. : * g.656,499 70 
Demand certiticates of de. 
Dlnanhts 200bbebesoeninens 12,310 86 
Certified checks.. ecee 17,386 36 
——— 1,836,196 92 
Due trust companies, state and 
national banks, as per sched- 
Si iditennilisésasuiadindedinkhbdiipeeinenesie 61,937 12 
Due individuais and corpora- 
Some other than banks or de- 
—y per schedule. S10 & 
Amount due. not included’ ‘under either 
of a pad pe i ss. " 
er's © 8 OUtstan 4 
Un paid CU cacessscccciuts 
_— 6,504 74 
cacennstenessesah om hinies w 





Total.. 
State or New Lowe, Countr 
JO8. M. DE President, ‘and THOS, Ww: fon. 
SON Cashier or the Mount Morris pao located 
busip t On 


688 & undred f pyensy rh 
Street and Fourth gvenee, im the oy ot new ork, in 
co 





y business on the l2th day of M: 
best of his knowledge and belief ; an 
tnat the busin of 


e 
the further say 
i bass hes been ¢ 


ting Saturday, ‘ie 
on which such 
“08. M. o* VEAU, President. 
THOS eae te by ot Cashier , 
y subscribed and sworn te by both depo-" 
m .. Mery! léth day of March, | ore me, 
MORE, 


20. H. LIVER: 
Notary Pubic, No. (4) ‘New York County, 


DIVIDENDS. 


Ore eric MILWAUKEE AND ST. PAUL RAIL- 
WA Gn Nh oe | is hereby given that 
earnings 





the ban 
1th da: 








dividends out of the net 
for year 1886 of THREE DOLLARS AND 
CENTS SHARE on! sae preferred owt. & and tg 
DoLusks AND Firry Cents is PER SBR 
mon stock of this comp yo able on The ith de day 
April next, at the o company, 42 W: 
New York. 





mets Po and re Satin gatas i Gay of 
. BORD, ‘ t, 





22 (378) 
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QUVSTHREE .BEroRE. os 


sohardaa. the Uh 
” RESOURORS 


Loans anddt ats. BED eocasac @1,908,879 0g 
Due from directors 
included in loans nk wate 117,068 





Overdralts, ... cece. cadcocr:sssevcccccsevesees 2,786 00 
Due from trust companies, 
state, and national banks as 
per scnedule.............0+0.++ $197,361 11— 197,361 1h 
anes house and lot, as per 
MAA, cece pecces cccesceqenase 75,000 00 


19,467 18— 94.467 18 
26.u00 





checks for the next day's 
a EE Te $152,477 98 


66,186 36— 215,664 34 
Bills 44— 11,615 44 


as per schedule... egeve 
oss and expenee, viz.: Cur- 
Tent OXPCNBES,............0008 


ee - . $3,725,902 10 lo 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in im casb..............66+ $240,000 00 
Surplus fund. seve cocecenqosssosce 69,611 lu 
Un | profits, viz. : 3 
Orr 818,650 85 
Toseceen:, Kebecccececcoccecoss 792 60 


Uther protits...... ‘ 210 %— 19,654 38 
Due depositors as follows—viz. : 

Deposits subject to check * 92,914,426 41 

Demand certificates of de. 

DBT c asec cccccccccsscccccesess 5,414 63 

Certified checks.. . 41,474 60-- 2,361,315 54 
Due trust companies, ‘state and 

national banks, as per 

Se Dincitathsmeaccnceneesese 834,073 U8-— 34,073 08 
Amount due, not included 

under either of the above 


eads 
U ey dividenas beseve saumne $1,248 00 L246 | 00 


WOOEE ccncnseccocesccscooseoccescccstgeces 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY oF NEW Houmes a3 TE 
Gedney,Caslier of tbe North River Bank,a bank ‘located 
and doing business at No, 147 Greenwich Street, in the 
City of New York, in said county, being duly sworn, 
each for himeelf saith that the foregoing re wh with 
the schedule accompanying the same, is, in all re. 
spects, atrue statement of the condition of the sald 
k before the transaction of any business on the 
ian day of March, 1887, to the beet of his knowi- 
edge and beuer; and they further say that the busi- 
ness of said bank has m transacted at the loca- 
tion named, and not elsewhere; and that the above 
report is made in compliance with an official notice 
received from the superintendent of the banking de- 
_— nt designating Saturday, the 18th day of 
arch, 1s87, as the day on which such report shall be 
made 
‘Toe president, Levi Apgar, , being obs abee nmt,cannot join 
in the report. BY, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn ob y both h depo- 
a the ijth day of March, 1887, before 
uw B. Cote, Notary Public, Richmond G Gounty. 
_Certities ate filed in New York. 


UARTERLY REPORT OF THE ELEV- 
ENCH WARD BANK, on the morning of Satur- 
day, the 12th day of March, 1987 : 
RESOU RKOES, 
Loans and discounts. .:.......ccee00+ 
Due from directors of the bank, in- 
cluded in loans and discounts. . 67,200 00 





- 81,077,176 41 


Banking house and lot, 








Bonds and Moregawes. .......cccceeecsccceees 
goon on BRE DODGE... .cccccccccccersvercsscees 
v's legal-tender notes and ‘circulating 
nding of national banks 85.338 OU 
Bills and checks for the next day’ 8 ex- 
changes oe - 63,808 91 
Items carried as cash.. doce vtescedeoesoce 168 11 
Current expenses........ asqvadeede 3,200 43 
Total...... ce ceteesecccee MB, 504,460 88 
LYABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in im cash. .......6...0066 #100,000 00 
Undivided profits—viz. : 
Discount. .......... seers 694,370 
Exchange.. os ecces cocssoo 25) 38 
Interest... devbécdbacsseadoure 1,876 47 
Other profits. peoccosescocecce 89,2%5 44-~ 100,783 B0 
Due depositors as follows--v 1%. : 
Deposits subject tocheck....... 1,266,008 44 
Demand certificate of deposit. 
Certified checks. ..........4++++ 96,576 64—1,808,480 08 
Unpaid dividends...... aqeewe. onnbeesenes 297 00 
OEE. . csncane cnncaneteanecsnenstne cegee $1,504,460 38 


Stare or New Vouk, County or New York, 46, 
HENKY STEEKS, President, and CHAS. E. 
BhUWN, Casoier of the ELEVENTH WAKD BANA 
a bank ‘located and doing business at No. 147 
Avenue D, in the pont of New York, 1 said county, be- 
4 duly sworn, each for himself saith that the fore- 
ing report, with the schedule accompanying the 
owe is, in all respects, a true stateme nt of the con- 
dition of the said bank’ before the transaction of any 
business on the luton day of March. 1887, to the 
best of his knowledge and_ belief; and they fur. 
ther say that tne business of said bank has been 
transacted at the location named, and not else- 
where, and that the above report is ‘made in compl- 
ance with an official notice received trom the super- 
intendent of the banking department designating 
Saturday. the 12th niall of March, 1887,as8 the day on 
which such re pad shall be made, 


i president. 
cHAs Cashie 
Severally subsc | and sworn to Dy both depo- 


nents the ith day of March, 1887. betore me 
shee Swamn, | N.Y 
Notary ic, Kings C . 
Certificate filed in N Y. County 


Weekly Barker Review, 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


(for the Week ending Saturday, Match 19th, 1887 











COFFES. 
BOs. ccccece Sidewe seach conmbbiel 26 @28 
a evees eaensccendeses 213¢@25 
_ pavadenvacs busanee é = oes 
Es ncccekecescendscedes eoccee y @ 
Tpknteccees<es aeunnecees paceans +». 16 @21 
TEA. 
Oolong, Medium to Finest hiwaseesenne 18 @75 
~~ SE Tae ee 
Young Hyeon, ¢ © cccccccenceene : Ge 
 . poedeceamne 14 @50 
Beelich Brrehtiet, ©  peceeceeeees 18 @65 
SUGAR. 
Out Loaf, Cubes. .......00eceeee: 5 15-16@ 6 
CUE ebcecdecetccc.cocce 06eée Me 
PE nt dcsanchescceccctcese @ 64 
Granulated, Standard ......... oe 534 e 5 13-16 
Btandara A......... Sdunucde TTT 5%@ 5. 
 , “Se SSeeey eee 5 @ 51-1 
BUG G, TOO. cccveesscces seoee 44@ 4K 
Pa hob ecceeecdecesevecéeccee — @ 4% 
MOLASSES. 
New Orleans, Choice to Fancy........ @57 
Pein 606.6 ovens eecds 5L @b2 
Porto Rico. Ponce, Choice to Fancy...41 @46 
<Csechhenes a.hnned —- @- 
FISH 
Mackerel, Fancy,No. 1, # bbL, (200 Ibs.) 034 00 
“ Gloucester ee ae 
Codfish, boneless, 60 hs tat,  Biceese “6s 
Shredded, 1 th. —y per = 1 7 
Halibut, — smoked, @ ib ‘ 10 
Herring, Medium, scaled, # box.....-. 19 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork ; 

Ra gap caeceveee eee #15 25 @ 15 DO 
BPECUNOS cc cccccess ve - 140 @ 4 0 
Olear Back..... ....... 1700 @ 18 50 
Pamily..............+..5 1600 @ 16 50 





Mess, per bbl. accconsecsce ¥ 





0 @ 90 
Packet, per bbl........ - 1000 @10 50 
Mars: 
kked Hams.........++ ie 18 
be ulders.....0.. 1%@ 8 
Dressep HoGs ..... ed dais Tk@ 8 
BUTTER. rt 
jy ely | gaa ecsesoee= @ 35 
Prime Creamery, tubs.. ey FF 
Choice Dairy, new, ks 1 dicate — @ — 
hh mee ordinary to good, tubs... 17 @ 22 
Sheseckecoudeniitearleatn ooeentll @ 16 
CHEESE. 
Fancy Cream, smal)....... esccceeseeom @ 15% 
Fine State Factory......... .s.se0+--— @ 12 
hehe et EE Pale —@ 18 
Pineapple, large size, 4 in SS ae @4 25 
Pineapple, small size, 4in case...... — @8 2 
Schweitzer American, # ib........ @ cceee 15 


FLOUR, MEAL, Bre. 
Winter Wheat, Strictly Fancy Roller Patent, 


PE ME Rcscsicaectncecserekansee 5 80 
ful Roller Process, Minn. Spring 
Wheat, i is ctcnteacccsons 5 60 
Minn. Spring eat, best grade....... --. 5 50 
New Process, Fancy Winter Wheat....... 5 25 
XXX St. Louis, Mo, , Winter Wheat... . 5 60 
~———Tee lO faeces -- 5 00 
Winter Wheat, Roller.Process Cobve bees oo F 25 
Brilliant XXX Family................+..+- 00 
AAXX Family, Choige Winter Wheat..... 5 10 
xx Good valor xx MG Bare Pc aa 5 00 
Winter Wheat 4 90 
Rye Flour, ead State Superfine......... 3 75 
Superlative Graham Flour, bblis........... 475 


Superlative Graham Flour, cases, re 


GD PRA. . 22. cccrcccccccccce eee 2 90 
Corn Flour, rom Southern White Corn. - 875 
GRAIN, 

Wueat: 
MO, 1 Hawd.....ce sercer B— — @— 9216 
Ungraded Red....... eecess — 91 @— 92 
eo Ds ss on ccdeecsnons —-—~ @— 92 
Corn : 
WORMORS Fei ccccccessece — 48 @— 49/4 
MEAs | ccccxavasecnecnicee — 484@— 49% 
No.3.. seccesesee™ — Oe 
Oats 
White, No. 1... eeeeeeeem 3914 
White, No. 2...... oe cache — 37{,0— 38 
No.1 Mixed........c00000.0— — 
‘a: 
Mediums..... evescvcccece - 1474¢@ 1 50 
| ee eevscepesscososn wo 6 COO SG 
Marrows hataeewabes escscese 18 O11 
Ganem, pete, Beush....0-. — @1065 
MILL FEED. 
(We quote per 100 Ibs.) 


MD IDS... 00. scerceeeee® 
ee a: csesseceee —= S234 — 85 
Middling, 80 to 100 ibe... —8 @ — 95 


| -f - eee eoeee — 1h @ — 80 
Boreonings..........ss0002. — 50 @ — 80 
HAY AND STRAW 


Hay, No. 1, per |) ae —309 @-— — 

y, No. 2, Wo - .ccce 10 OO — 1 
Hay, No. 8. “ ss ow 65 @O— — 
Hay, Shipping se ow —55 @— — 
Hay, Clover EE EO ESES —-65 @ — 60 
Hay, clover mixed “ sevcccene 60 @ — 65 
Hay, salt we ** J cscneee —45 @ — 50 
Straw, long - saeen —-65 @—— 
Straw, short 7: vtsahohs —-55 @— 60 
Straw, Oat pas ceenpeeenee @ — 55 
Straw, Wheat ‘wean —— @— 45 

COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
EGGS, 
State and Penn., fresh laid......... 169{@ 17 
STN 5-2 tutes onhes teens spas vesud 164 @ 16 
Western, fresh-laid................: 164g@ 16% 
ER aR ie 25 @ 28 
DRESSED POULTRY 

Turkeys, fair to choice.. .—- 8 @ 12 
Philadelphia, Springs........... 4 @— 18 


State and Western, Springs.....-10 @— 11 
Fowls...... ° 

Spring Ducks 
EE abbdesdcacctatabseesentss 





VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes, ——" a $1 50@2 25 

Serre rere 1 75@2 25 
Onions, Red, , ee ere 1 75@2 00 

ME Ds ceesctecencan 4 50@6 

CNN BOE WD... . cccccwccccsscecs 2 WW@7 00 
Squash, Hubbard, per bbl......... 2 60@2 75 
Turnips, L. I,. per bbi............. 85@1 00 
Turnipe, white, per bbl............ - 2 00@2 50 
Beets, per bbl........ Sehwaacnesaeee 1 00@1 25 
"eo «ee 75@1 26 
MT Mv eccacanesescerenaes 1 50@2 50 
Parsnips, per bbi......... mesial 75@1 25 
Cranberries, Jersey, per crate....... 2 00@2 75 
Radishes, per 100 ‘punches Rvbiades an 3 CO@4 00 
Spinach, per bol...... Seebeseceoons 1 00@2 50 


DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Oranges, Fila., choice to fancy,per box 2 50@4 26 
Apples, Baldwin, per bb] .......... 3 00@ 4 25 
‘* Greenings, per bb! ........ 4 00@ 5 00 
‘* Russets, per bbl......... — @3 
© GP PEF BR ..n kc cccccces 3 00@ 4 00 
Hickory Nuts, per bush.......... 1 1 
GME Wiese kaw iicesincecocs 934 


@ 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
Applee, GOOG 5 cei ccccccocccs cseces @8s 
° 1% 





Peaches, peeled............ 
“ unpeeled 
** evaporated 
Cherries, . RbGes Vebndneedaneecivcencens 


eee eee eee eee ee ee ee ee 





fered. Now's your time 
| for our FA 


erilsolars 
esey Bt., New kork. 


pt ts We capUe ii, WELLS & CO. 
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DRY GOODS. 


TuE transactions of the dry goods mar- 
ket have been quite active during the week, 
and the distributive movement has shown 
considerable life, from the fact that when 
the Inter-State Commerce law goes into 
effect, the new classification that has been 
adopted by the principal railways will 
somewhat increase the rates on some de- 
scriptions of goods. The new law intro- 
duces so many radical changes in the sys- 
tem of transportation that some disturb- 
ance is to be expected, though every effort, 
it is believed, will be used to prevent fric- 
tion, and the new order of rates will be in- 
augurated without seriously interfering 
with the regular course of trade. A good 
business was experienced in the jobbing 
branches of the trade, with domestics and 
priats in good demand. There seems to 
be a desire on the part of retailers to make 
geod provision for the spring trade, though 
there is not the semblance of any disposi- 
tion toward speculation in their dealings. 

' There was a good steady movement from 
first hands in execution of previous orders, 
and many re-orders for seasonable goods 
were received from the West and South- 
west, but transactions with buyers on the 
spot were restricted in volume. Prices 
remain firm on all desirable makes of plain 
and fancy cotton goods, and stocks in 
agents’ hand are much smaller than at the 
corresponding time in former years. 

The financial condition of the trade is in 
a very healthy condition. Merchants are 
meeting their obligations, promptly as a 
rule, and collections are in the main satis- 
factory. 

COTTON GOODS, GINGHAMS AND DRESS GOODS. 

In the cotten goods department there has 
been nothing of special interest developed 
during the week, though a fair business 
has been done iu plain and colored cottons 
by the commission houses with a good dis- 
tribution by the leading jobbers. Brown 
sheetings are in steady demand, and many 
Eastern and Southern brands continue 
scarce in the hands of both agents and 
jobbers. Bleached shirtings are ‘in fair re- 
quest and generally firm in price, and a 
steady business in cambrics, wide sheet- 
ings, corset jeans and sateens is reported. 
Cotton flannels are doing well in some 
quarters, but transactions are chiefly for 
later delivery. Colored cottons, as denims, 
cheviots, tickings, checks, stripes, plaids, 
cottonades, etc., are in fair request by job- 
bers and cutters, and prices are firmly main- 
tained. White goods, quilts, scrims, table 
damasks, towels, etc., are moving steadily 
and in very fair quantities at firm prices. 
There isa good steady demand for dress 
ginghams by personal selection and 
through the medium of orders, and stocks 
of leading makes are almost nominal in 
first hands. Staple checks and fancies con- 
tinue closely sold up and prices are uni- 
formly firm. Fancy crinkled seersuckers 
are fairly active, as are seersucker stripes 
and chambrays, and fancy wash dregs fab- 
rics, as cords, tufted effects, bourettes, jac- 
quards and other novelties continue in good 
request by jobbers and retailers. A fair 
amount of business continues to be done in 
all-wool, worsted and fancy cotton dress 
goods, while popular nakes of all-wool and 
body cashmeres are well sold up. 

WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 


Business in this department cannot be 
said to be rushing, though a moderate num- 
ber of orders are received from the interior, 
but buyers on the market are very cautious 
and consequently light in their purchases. 
Duplicate orders for spring weights are, 
however, of fair aggregate, and, in some 
instances, desirable lines of fancy cassimers 
seem rather scarce. While admitting that 
they are well sold up on light garments, 
clothiers assert that considerable heavy 
stock is carried over, and offer in explan- 
ation of the circumstance the statement 
that the manufacture was. somewhat 
overdone. Overcoatings move fairly on 
back orders, as do also satinets, but 
new business in these lines and in jeans is 
moderate. Orders for cloakings are still 
given in a very conservative way, but in 
the instance of some attractive lines of 
checks results are exceptional. Soft wool 





dress fabrics for early delivery are in only 
modervate demand at first hands, but sur- 
plus stocks are remarkably moderate, and 
for popular shades in solid color goods 
prices are firm. Flannels and blankets are 
without new feature. The commission 
houses report a continued light demand for 
hosiery and knit underwear by buyers on 
the spot, but fair-sized orders for both sea- 
sonable and fall makes are being received 
through the medium of traveling salesmen. 
Specialties in cardigans and fancy knit 
woolens are in fair demand for later 
delivery, and Jerseys are doing moder- 
ately well in some quarters. Jobbers 
report a very fair business in this depart- 
ment and prices are generally steady. 
FOREIGN GOODS. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past weekfand since January ist, 1887, 
compare as follows with the same period of 
the last two years: 


Forthe week, 1887. 1886, 
Entered at the port........... $2,460,188 $2,927,067 
Thrown om the market....... 2,448,975 2,720,867 

Since Jan. ist. 

Entered at the port.......... 83,058,664 30,405,009 


Thrown on the market....... 


WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS 


MONDAY EVENING, March 21st, 1897. 


33,270,015 80,683,409 








PRINTS. 

BEER cascecses —(@ 515 | Mallory......... 
Allen’s Fancy... —@ 54; | Manchester..... 
American..... — & 3% | | Merrimack...... 
Arnold’s ....... —@ 6 | Pacific Fancy .. 
Cocheco ........ —@ 6 Richmond’s. .... a —~6 6 
Conestoga...... —@ 53; | Simpson’s solid 
Dunneil’s Fancy —@ 6 black . —@ 6 
Garner &Co.’s Victoria solids. AX@ 5 

Steel River.... —@ 54 Washington Tur- 
Hamilton........ —@ 5 | key red........ 7 


i@ 8 
Harmony ,Pancy. —@ 43¢ | Waverly shirtngs—@ — 
Hartel’s sancy.. —@ 5; | Windsor Fancy..—@ 6 


DOMESTIC GINGHAMS, 











Amoskeag. & | Renfro. Seccces —@) 
Berkshire. . White M’n’fg Co., 
Granite......... 5 staple.......... T@ 7% 
Lancaster....... —@ T<¢ | Whittenton.... .74@7 
Mancnester..... —@ 6% | York Fancy...... —@ ik 
TICKINGS. 
Amoents? 13y@l4 New England. — @ 6% 
ACA.4-4 17 @18 | Oakland, A... — @7 
“A — 18 Palmer....... 6%@ 6% 
© F.. — @i2 Pearl River... — @134 
sd -— @lly Pemberton AA — @ 
“ ~— @il — @7 
« - -— @l “ oun — @is 
ect Soe 9 @ 9 | Swift River . T9@ 7% 
Corals, AAA 32 12%@13 Thorndike, A. T6@ 8 
CE, = 13% @14% B. 7%@8 
s No.1 13W@14 4 « 00 Tx@ 8 
Hamilton, ar. WW @il “1, BS tHe ® 
8¥@9 York, 0h —- @ 
Lewiston Ase. 14.5@15 pes "30 —- @-— 
DENLMS. 
Amoskeag.... 134,@14 | Everett,biue.. 12 @12% 
Boston........ T @ TX | Otis, BB....— 11 @LK 
Columbia Pear] River... 123¢@13 
XXX,brown 2% 11 @l12 Warren, AXA, 12 @12k 
Columbia, 7 BB... 11 @I11¢ 
XXX,blue28 11 @i2 | York blue.... — @i3 


COTTON DRILLS, 





Avgleten. secce —~ @ 6% | Mass., G...... 6 @ 6% 
Augusta.....30 — @ 6 | Mass., D...... 6y@ 6% 
.— @ 6% | Pelzer.. — @6 
Continental. — @ 6% Ba cae peome 6Y%@ 7 
Hamilton... . -- «@ 6% | Piedmont..... — @ 6% 
Langley D...— @ 63; | Stark, A....... — @ 6% 
BLUE AND BROWN STRIPES. 
Avnerican..... 7@ 8 | Hamilton..... 10 @1ll% 
Amoskeag.... — @ 9}y ; Otis, BB.. 8 @ 8% 
Arlington..... — @ 7 | ‘Thorndike, ee @10 
Boston.... 6X@T | B.—- @%2 


Columbian. ... 74@ 7% | 
CORSET JEANS AND SATEENS. 


AMOTY.....0... — @ 63 pemeem. &%@ 7 
Androscoggin. — @ 6%  Laconi -— @b6K 
Canoe River. — @ 54 | oat — o— 
Clarendon..... — @ ot | | | Narraganeeit —_ 4 a 
Conestoga.. ... a 6 








9, MILLION 
worn during 
the past six 
years, - 

This marvel- 
ous success is 
due— 

1st.—To the 
superiority of 
Coraline over 
all other ma- 
terials, as a 
stiffener for 
Corsets. 

2d.—To the 
superior qual- 
ity, shape and 
workmanship 
of our Corsets, 
combined with 
their low 
prices. 

Avoid cheap imitations made of various kinds 
of cord. None are genuine unless 

“DR. WARNER’S CORALINE” 
is printed on inside of steel cover. 
FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS. 
WARNER BROTHERS, 


359 Broadway, Now York City, 








—— 
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ANGLO-INDIAN 
ART 


CARPETS. 


Our Spring Stock now be- 
ing complete, we are pre- 
pared to show some of the 
choicest patterns ever made 
in these very desirable goods. 


W.& J, SLOANE 


Broadway, 18th and 19th Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


RIDLEY 


GRAND STREET, NEW YORK. 
SPRING NUMBER 


FASHION 


MAGAZINE. 


NOW KEADY FOR DISTRIBUTION. 
ISSUED QUARTERLY. 


FOR WHICH THE NOMINAL SUBSCRIPTION 
PRICE IS 50c. PER ANNUM, OR SINGLE COPIES 


OUT OF TOWN 


AS WELL AS CITY RESIDENTS WILL FIND THIS 
¥UBLICATI‘N A RELIABLE BAND A VERY 

FUL GUIDE "0. HOONGMICAL'S OPPING, 
T ELEG aPER, A 








J \G MA 
TIONS OF SEASUNABLE ARTICLES 
‘OR WEAK YAND HOUSEHOLD FURNISHINGS. 


EVERYTHING 


THAT ONE MAY WANT FORGENERAL USE AND 
HOUSEFURNISHINGS, AND ALL 


ARTICLES OF DRESS, 


FOR EITHER WIFE, HUSBAND, BOY OR GIRL. 


3 ficres Selling Space. 
52 DISTINCT DEPARTMENTS 
ALL UNDER ONE ROOF. 


FOR DRESS 


EV ERY iy a= OUTFITTING FOR CHILDREN 
OF ALL AG 


For boys a girls, for misses and ladies, from 
Shoes to Caps, and from Hats to Bonnets. 

MILLINERY—THE LARGEST ASSORT- 
MENT OF TRIMMED AND UNTRIMMED 
HATS AND BONNETS IN THE CITY. 

Dress and Bonnet Trimmings. 

{faterials for Fancy Work 

Wonderfut varieties of Biuck and_Colored Dress 

Goods in Silk, Wool, Camel's Hair, Linen and Cot- 


“Every Garment in Underwear, Dresses, Suits, Cos- 
tumesand Wraps. 


Ready made in all sizes and qualities. 
&#”" CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. a2 
SAMPLES BY MAIL SENT FREE. 


TO MAIL ORDERS 


We Promise most Careful Attention. 





N. B.—Goods delivered free to all points not ex- 
ceeding 10v miles, euprure: Carpets and House- 
furnishing wares EXCEPTED 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS 


309,311, 311 1-2to 321 Grand St., 


56 to 70 ALLEN, 59 TO 65 ORCHARD STRSET, N. Y. 


THINK FOR YOURSELF. 


JA SENSIBLE \ E WOMAN 
Health, Comfort, ifort, and nd Beauty 



























































t. 
THOUSANDS NOW IN USE. 
sure your is 
“G Sense.’? 


stamped ood § 

FIT ALL AGES — Infants 

suits terailEas 
every ere. 
FERRIS. BROG ,Mauefactarers, 



































Insurance. 
“FAITH, HOPE, AND CHARITY.” 


A FORTNIGHT ago, we discussed and sup- 
ported the Baker bill, prepared by the In- 
surance Department, and now before tbe 
legislature. This bill requires a specific 
aggregate of bona-fide applications for in- 
surance as a precedent to organization of 
assessment societies, and then follows the 
Massachusetts statute in requiring them to 
provide an *‘ emergency fund,” to say how 
many dollars of insurance they undertake 
to pay, and then to pay accordingly. This 
has set the societies squirming, and they 
are still squirming. They have held a 
meeting and have adopted resolutions ob- 
jecting toall after the first section of the 
bill, alleging that the bill proposes to de- 
stroy the societies in some ten different 
ways, mainly by compelling them ‘ toissue 
an old-line policy,” and by not specify- 
ing ‘*what reserve shall be chargeable 
as a liability for the net present value 
of certificates or policies which the 
bill compels these associations to is- 
sue upon the ‘old-line’ plan for a fixed 
amount.” The bill does nothing of the 
sort. It requires specifically an emergency 
fund; then says the societiesshall say how 
many dollars they undertake to pay, and 
shal either pay accordingly or be wound 
up. So we have the truth confessed anew 
that the ‘‘old-line” policy is an agreement 
to pay definite dollars, and the ‘‘new” line 
plan is an agreement to pay just what 
comes convenient. One society, in send- 
ing out a form of protest to be signed, says 
that the Insurance Department, recognizing 
the opposition of purely fraternal societies, 
has consented to exempt those from the 
operations of the bill, but that ‘‘the Mercan- 
tile Benefit Association might, however, be 
affected, because it is so near the dividing 
line that possibly there would be a differ- 
ence of opinion as to which class it be- 
longs.” This is another admission—these 
societics arein one or the other class, ac- 
cording to circumstances; when seeking 
business, they are selling insurance, at 
competitive and low rates, but when the 
law looksin their direction they are hum- 
ble benevolent associations, without prop- 
erly and very weak, to oppress which would 
be cruelty. Only a few days ago, the 
counsel of the Mutual Trust Fund Life As- 
sociation, opposing a motion to declare it 
insolvent and appoint a receiver for it, 
argued that it was not and could not be in- 
solvent, because it was a mere co-operative 
society or club, which was competent to 
exist as long as persons were willing to pay 
assessments to it. His own characteriza- 
tion of itis worth recording; it is, he said, 
‘a mutual confidence club, founded on faith, 
secured by hope, and kept alive by charity.” 

This is the description given by a hired 
advocate. Do business men, or do the 
common people who want to make a secure 
provision for their families after death, like 
a foundation of ‘‘faith”—that somehow 
or other, without any definite reason or 
provision, there will be something done in 
the way of finding insurance money? Do 

they like a security ‘*secured” by a hope 
which looks for harvest where there has 
beea no seed-planting? Do they like to 
trust a shadowy organization kept alive 
only by a ‘‘charity ” woich nobody can 
either guarantee or foresec? 

As pluiniy as within the power of language, 
be ic understood that the liberty which 
these societies want and the “ principle” 
for which they contend is to issue certifi- 
cates marked #1,000, $2,000, $3,000, etc., 
offered, sold, ana understoot, and intended to 
be understoud, as being insurance for such 
umounts, on which certificates is finally to 
be paid just what proves convenient. We 
cannot pay these sums, they plead, yet we 
want to keep on issuing these certificates. 
It we are required to make a specific con- 
tract—not merely an implied and supposed 
one—to pay these sums and then are com- 
pelled to carry it out, we shall be destroyed. 
An honest business is beyond our power; 
so let’ us do a dishonest one. Tue * op- 
pression” of the Baker biil, which on their 
own statement will wipe out nine-tenths of 
the societies, is a requirement that they 
shall make definite instead of deceptive 
contrac.s, and then shall carry out their 
con'racts. 

Their plea in opposition is that they can- 
not live nonestly and therefore should be 
allowed to live dishonestly. . It is the plea 
of the thief, tue plea of the rumseller, the 
plea of every law-breaker; only ine law- 
breakers have nol yet caught the trica of 


posing as philanthropists and doers of 
benevolent works. 








STRENGTH TO THE LAST. 


VERY many times—and in this column 
not a few times—it has been said that any 
solvent lifeinsurance company could at any 
time cease doing new business and could 
then pay its outstanding policies one by one 
as they mature; that, moreover,there would 
be no difference as tosecurity in the order 
of maturing, but that the claim of the last 
lone survivor would be precisely as good 
and safe as that of the first to die, This 
condition of exactly equalized solvency, 
without regard to order of going, and with 
an absolute cessation of new contracts and 
new business, is atest of solvency. How 
any intelligent and thinking person could 
ever doubt this, or could imagine that new 
members are necessary or helpful toward 
carrying out existing mortality contracts is 
hard to see. If wecome to the essence of 
the matter, it will be found that an associ- 
ation of any sort for supplying life insur- 
ance which depends upon securiog new 
members for the ability to fulfill its obliga 
tions to old ones is really in the position of 
a borrowing spendthrift who proposes to 
pay old loans by making new ones; or, to 
put the case in a more familiar form of ex- 
pression, such an association is like the 
man who announced his intention to get 
out of debt evenif he had to borrow the 
money to do it. New members bring new 
obligations as well as new income; hence 
they give no help toward old contracts. 
A company has 1,000 members and . $100,- 
000 of assets put by ‘taking these num- 
bers for convenience of illustration and 
without regard to their proportion); then 
this invested fund, plus what the 1,000 
members will pay until the last has died, 
will provide the funds for the 1,000 claims 
and pay the necessary working expenses. 
This fundin hand isthe “reserve,” and 
unless it is present, and adequate, at any 
given date, the company is not solvent at 
such date—that is, not technically solvent; 
for it is true that a company might bave an 
impairment of reserve and subsequently 
make it good, just as a sick cr even dying 
person may recover. 

Why do companies solicit and receive 
new contracts then? We may grant, with- 
out altering the case any, that it is better 
and more economical for old members to 
have new ones come in, since “average” is 
better sustained; but the real and ample 
reason for having new members is to pro- 
long the company’sexistence. To suspend 
operations and let old companies die out 
wou!d require the starting of new ones and 
would be obvious folly. 

The rule laid down above isthe mathe- 
matical one of statutory solvency; the 
statute takes no account of sew members, 


but inquires whether a company has as- 
sets sufficient to provide for the old ones. 
The standard of solvency is ability to go 
on without new business, but this rule is 
hardly ever put to actual test, because com- 
panies do not discontinue active living. 
There is, however, one example of this in 
New York, for the New York Life lasur- 
ance and Trust Company has tor some 
twenty years been dying, in the capacity 
of a life insurance company. A yearago 
it had 45 policies outstanding, aggregating 
$126,700, four having terminated during 
the year. The company has over six mil- 
lions assets, but an examination would cer- 
tainly show that those few policies have 
their own place in the books and their own 
invested reserve, and that they are safely 
provided tor without dependence on the 
‘Trust Company side. 

This is an example, which happens to be 
preseated at hand, of an expiring but per 
fectly sound life insurance company. Now 
among the members of assessment societies 
are still some business men who are accus- 
tomed to view matters ordinarily by busi- 
ness rules. We ask them, at the same 
time that they inquire whether they are in 
a safe position as respects the unpleasant- 
ness of a demand from a receiver for a de- 
ficiency assessment, to takea cool and 
hard-sense view of their security. Is it 
there? What is it, and whereis it; what 
does it stand on; what stands behind it, 
and how far behind it? They would ex- 
amine title, market value, and earning 
ability of property offered as security for a 
mortgage loan; they would require to 
know something of the character and posi- 
tion of an applicant fcr usual mercantile 
credit. Now they are selling their cash on 
credit, and ona credit so long that they 
propose to leave their executors to coliect 
the debt. Have they ever looked at ail to 
find the basis for such a special stretch of 
credit, .givep, moreover, to people who 
cite their own lack of asseis as a reason 
why’ they are safef and more’ worthy of 
trust than companies which have large 
and ample property in hand ? 
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INSURANCE STATEMENT. 


THE CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, 


WE publish in another column the twentv- 
third annval statement of the Continental Life 
nuranee Compaty to which the attention of 
our readers is particularly called. The Conti- 
penta! Life is pot one of the great Ccmpanies 
whose ass¢ts run up into the hundred mullions, 
but is a Company which has always been man- 
aged, for the twenty-tbree years of its existence, 
conservatively, carefuily and with great satisfac- 
tion to its constituents. It is a er per- 
fectly sound 10 every way, a8 will be shown by 
the fact that it has #121 for mo bers of lis. 
bility on policy-holders’ account, A very sat- 
isfactory item in connection with the Coptinen- 
tal Life is the fact that it received |#8,000 more 
than enough in 1886 from interest, rents and 
other soarces, outside of premiums, to pey its 
death claims. The surplus on the first of Jan- 
uary, by the New York standard, was %400,006. 
Its total aesets are $2,812,544. The Continental 
Life is a good Company tor any person to insure 
witb, and we can heartily recommend it to our 
readers. Mr. James 8. Parsons is President, 
A.8. Wtechentor’’’ Vice-President, and Robert 
E. Beecher, Secretary. 


eal aA 




















1861. 1887. 


Massgehuslls Mutual Lite 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
86 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus, 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 


contains the most liveral features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 





ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M, V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
HENRY 8S. LEE Vice-President. 
JOHIN A. WALL. Storetarv 


TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





INCOME FOR 1886. 


From Premiums,........sceecssnsseccseeeees $184,454 92 
From Interests, Rents, and all other 
BOUTCEG, oo ccesccessecsscenare socecseneeeeres 81,380 35 
DISBURSED 1886. 
TO POLICY-HOLDERS. 
Death Claims paid............ $73,280 64 
Matured Endowments Paid., 113,844 36 
Dividends, Purchased and 
Canceled Policies............ 64,678 85 —241,798 85 
Commirzions and Sularies 
Paid Agents and Managers 
Of AGEDCICS,.....0000..s0eee00 48,824 22 
Salaries paid Officers and 
CIEEED,. cccoccccccsccccces. 17,591 60 
Printing, Stationery, Adve r- 
tising, Postage. Charges 
ONE Wels. ...ccccopse-coceces 11,247 Oo 
Medical Examiner's Fees.... 1,892 65— 74,555 38 
Taxes, Legal Expenses and 
Amount Charged to Profit 
and Loss.. WAG vise 7,868 72 
Total Disbursed $324,222 95 


ASSETS, JANUARY Ist, 1887. 








Loans on Real Estate.......ccc.0.. sesveeee $367,496 73 
Collateral Loans and Bills Receivable... 198,698 18 
Premium Notcs and Liens on Policies in 
force, 561,294 88 
Real Fatate owned by the c ompany bettes 258,279 58 
Bonds and Stock.. Gtebneccces ee 850,852 84 
Cash in Bank and office occ cvcnpececseesce sci 36,816 82 
Fornitures, Fixtures and Safes..........- 8,826 32 
Deferred Unreported Premiums.......... 30,278 93 
$2,312,544 18 
LIABILITIES. 
Awount required to reinsure 
ail outstanding Policies (44 
per cent. interest).........++. #1,888,587 00 
Claims by Death and Endow- 
ment awaiting proof, with 
valid and satiefactory dis- 
charge.. . oe ecceee 61,051 00 
All other Liabilities panenemeees 17,000 00— 1,912,588 00 
Surplus.. vn obeccesscnsescceccns: SEE 
Ratio of pone to » Linbilites er 121 


JAS. S. PARSONS, Pres. 
A, 8S. WINCHESTER, Vice-Pres. 
R. E. BEECHER, See. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (87 YEARS.) 1887. 
General Agents and Oanvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment an 
beral compensation will be given. Address, 
JAMES M. MoLEAN, President, . 
L. HALSEY, ist Vice-Pres’t, ; 
H. B STOKES, 24 Vice-Pres'’t, 


EY W Secretary 
8, N. STEBBINS, Actuary 
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FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL | 


STATEMENT 


OF THE 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 


LIFE 


Insurance Company 


OF 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Net Asserts, January let, 1886............. $52,942,452 1 
RECEIVED IN 1886: 
For Premiums.............. $4,464,543 67 
For Interest and Rents,.., 2,813,180 03 
Profit and Loas............. 147,282 92 7,424,006 62 
860,367 458 2 


DISBURSED IN 1886, 


For claims by death 
and matured 
endowm’ts...83,513,021 84 
Surplus re- 
turned to 
policy-hold’s. 1,189,191 71 
Lapsedand 
Surrendered 
Policies....... 582,847 (9 


ToTaL TO POLICY-HOLD- 
WRB ccccce ccccccccoscecesoeses $5,285,000 64 

Commissions to Agents, 

Salaries, Medical Exam- 

iners’ Fees, Printing, Ad- 

vertising, Legal, Real 

Estate and all other ex- 
POTBES,.... 2... ccccccscceress 689,352 05 
TOBOS...ccccccccccccccsccccccce SEE, O06 M1 
—_— 6,296,268 90 


BALANCE Net Assets, Dec. Bist, 1886.... $54,071,189 &2 


SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 


Loans upon Real Estate, firstlien...... $20,445,320 17 
Loans upon Stocks and Bonds............ 385,933 00 
Premium Notes on Policies in Force.... 2,257.210 24 
Coat of Real Estate owned by the Com- 











DOIN. on cocecosvcooces ccccencseoososovesoe 19,311,817 86 
Cost of United States and other Bonds. 9,860,199 v0 
Cost of Bank and Railroad Stecks.. 400,457 00 
Cashin Bank and Office............ cccccece 1,413,982 12 
Balanee due from Agents,............cceeee 6,276 48 

84,071,188 82 

ADD 
Interest due and accrued. .° 8994,478 84 
Rents accrued.. ncae 12,570 65 
Market value of ‘stocks and 

bonds over cost., 545,426 55 
Net deferred premiums 78,228 lv 

—————--— $1,631,304 12 
Gross Assets, December Jist, 1886........ 855,702,493 94 
LIABILITIES: 
Amount required to re- 

insure all outstanding 

Policies, net, assuming 4 

per cent. interest........ $49,677,210 00 
Additional reserve by 

Company's Standard, 3 

per cent. on Policies is- 

sued since April lat, 

1883... o0eee 183,137 00 
All other "liabilities... 783,040 54 

—— $50,643,387 54 
SurPivs by Company’s Standard....... 85,059,106 40 
SuRpPivs by Conn. Standard,4 percent. 5,242,243 40 
Ratio of expenses of management to 

SY TEM: cnddecneesntanssecensonee 9.28 per cent, 
Policies in force Deo, Sist, 1886, * 027 

ickheneucnshanccanenensceusneor $150,528,922 89 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-President, 
WILLIAM G. ABBOT, Secretary. 

D. H. WELLS, Actuary. 


PHILIP 8S. MILLER 


General Agent for New York City, Long 
Island and New Jersey. 


No. 1 Wall Street, Corner Broadway, 





REMARKABLE FINANCIAL RESULTS. 


EXPERIENCE OF POLICY HOLDERS 
IM THE 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 


— 

The wonderful financial results achieved by The 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York have 
attracted the attention of the people at large, and 
are particularly gratifying to 129,000 members of this 
Institution, 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
has now in trust for policy holders $114,181,963, and 
it has paid out since its organization, over $243,000, 
000 to the holders of its policies, 

As an evidence of the wise management and ad- 
mirable investment of its tunds, the following list of 
payments for death claims in 1886 has been publish- 
ed, showing what the cost of Insurance is in this 
Company. It will be seen that for every dollar paid 
by the insured to the Mutual Life, the Company re- 


turned $2.68 to the policy holder. 
Net Amount 





Total Amount Ret'ned by 

Claims of Cash Company 

Paid by Paidby for Each 

Company. Insured. Dollar 

Received. 
$2.68 
January 8, $134,675.40 $65,038.79 $2.58 
, 133,143.52 59,929.45 2.22 
22, 93,306, 84 34,153.91 2.70 
29, 106,453.92 29,255.44 3 63 
February 5, 53,035.37 17,781.44 2.98 
12, 120,306,33 44,150.46 2.72 

19, 81,948. 38,546.18 2.12 
26, 57,757.26 15,521,53 3.72 
March 5, 145, 359,86 59.642,.29 2.43 
12, 7,530.72 32,682 56 2.98 
19, 65,146.90 20,700.23 3.14 
26, 164,886.76 55,828.93 2.95 
April 2, 133,943.52 47,402.15 2.82 
9, 76,260.32 23,586.52 3.24 
16, 149,919.18 60,843.59 2.46 
23, 96.152.61 32,358.44 2.97 
30, 96,469.87 40,568.81 2.37 
May 1, 84,811.04 23,795.56 3.56 
14, 127,407.77 51,242.94 2.48 
a1, 92,785.05 34,819.68 2.66 
28, 116,189.87 42.962.50 2.70 
June 4, 135,819.45 50.159.20 2.70 
ll 169, 1¢0.70 51,163.00 3.30 
18, 101.989.64 35,348.90 2.88 
25, 160,341,97 65,584.64 2.44 
July 4 80,967.18 30,485.44 2.66 
9, 127,095.08 47,947.29 2.60 
16, 123,026.46 43,701.36 2,71 
93, 23, 228,20 55,907.57 220 
30, 104,207.32 37, 761 96 2.76 
August 6, 97,327.59 26,939.93 3.51 
13, 95,510.28 48,232 18 2.20 
20, 91,250.81 28,584.19 3.19 
21, 87,957.00 33,868.14 2.50 
Sept. 3, 96,444.76 38,234.68 2.52 
10: 84,915.00 45,437.11 1.87 
17, 87,324.74 25,929.95 3.36 
24, 60,264.95 22,307.65 2.70 
October 1, 127,064.22 46,394.73 2.73 
8, 84,411.61 30,610.11 2.75 
15, 71,449, 97 27,858.19 2.56 
22, 77,017.60 30,788.27 2.50 
29, 195,174.59 93,333.34 2.09 
Nov. 5, 73,824.49 27,981.18 2.63 
12 ~—«: 108,721.20 33,558. 3.09 
19, 101,981.47 33, 188.08 3.07 
26, 62,100.88 18,980.29 3.27 
Dec, 3, 108,046.04 38,495.88 2.80 
10, 145,506.03 54,507.13 2.66 
17. 135,124.46 50,725.38 2.66 
23, 66,797.32 26,436.24 3.52 
30, 87,358.88 34,911.39 2.50 





$5, 492,920.06 $2,048, 222.78 

The average duration of these policies was 14.4 
years and thus it will be seen that the holders 
thereof received all the premiums back, improved at 
1244 per cent. compound interest. 

It is unnecessary to remark that there is no other 
form of investment so profitable as this, and the se- 
curity is found in The Largest Company in the world. 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company 
No. 146 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


January ist, 1887. 





Pe GE, ccnccceennnxuvediassensine $400,000 00 
Unearned Premiums and other Lia- 

DENICIES nrccccccccccccccccccccccsevers 193,165 03 
Net Surplus......... ren wiubibiainedesanen 701,272 67 








81,294,437 70 
The Attention of Mortgagees and Loan- 


ers is called to the following: 

POLICY-HOLDERS in this Company have In 
creased Protection under the guarantees of the 
NEW YORK SAFETY FUND LAW, under 
which, in case of an extensive conpflagration— 

The Company CANNOT be destroyed; 

The Company CANNOT go into the hands of a Re- 
ceiver; 

The Company CAN pay more to claimants than if 
not under the law; 

The Company CAN pay all claims promptly, saving 
the extraordinarily delays and expenses incident to 
a Receivership; 

The Company CAN and does protect every UN- 
BURNED Policy-holder—and this is of vital interest 
to Mortgagees and other collateral holders, who have 
uninterrupted indemnity. 


Attention is also called to the fact that 
this Company issues Participating 
Policies to Insurers as per 
Scrip Statement: 

SCRIPT STATEMENT. 

Amount of Scrip issued to Policy- 


Total Assets .........-ceccceseees 





Ginsisiscacctucscsictsrsccacescead — 00 
Amount of Scrip redeemed to date.... 533,059 00 
Outstanding Scrip,............s0s00s $309,011 00 
Ameunt of Interest Paid on Serip to 
Scrip-holders.............++. eececcceses $319,315 08 


JAMES M. HALSTED, President. 
DAVID ADEE, S&cRETARY. 





NEW YORK CITY. 


W. H, CROLIUS, Assistant SECRETARY, 


= 
A Death Rate so Low as probably to be 
Unprecedented in the History of Life Underwriting 


Provident Life and Trust Co 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 


ASSOES............cc0eese 0000001 1,904,526 90 
Surplus.................0.... 2,586,606 48 
Insurance in Foree...... 51,000,000 00 


In form of Policy; prompt settlement of Death 
Losses; equitable dealing with Policy-holders; i 
strength of Organization, and in everything which 
contributes to the security'and Cheapness of Life In- 
surance this Company stands unrivaled. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Bens. F Stxvens, Pres. Jos. M. GrspEns, Seo 
ASSCUS.....-c0000-..-.000++++-818,627,081 25 
Liabilities.....0........... 15,961,875 37 

Total Surplus...........82,675.205 88 
attention of the public is called to the New 


The 
Ff ture | I adopted by this 
fy iatdie attoren Polisi frit 





su der and Galle» ounce values in 
opm phlets an of the New Feature may be 
bad on ap\ at Company's Office, 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON 





THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 268 Broadway, New York. 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
0, P FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
4. WHEELWEIGHT, Ass’t Seo. 


All Policies henceforth issued are incontestable tor 


“Besth Ol hbinea paid at once s 8s SOOn as acne ng 
received at the 
ouninans ved ai nod with the lar 


TY torms of Tontine Policies tsened 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company. 


NO. 146 BROADWAY. 





Cash Capital.......... crecccccoececoss $400,060 00 
Net Surplus..........ccscce---sseeeeees TO1,272 CT 
Unearned premiums and other 
Liabilities................. sennesinees 193,165 03 
1.294.437 40 


rire NIAGARA 


Insurance Company, 


es 1 ORGANIZED ‘6 New York. 
69th Semi-A nnwal Statement, Jan. Ist, 1887 
pet CAP TAL... poscces 














Net 8 


pene is th Cis Usenssene’ base ct phareaea Pr 86 

KBW YORK 8. T 
THOS. F. GOODRICH, AREER retain 
WEST POLLOGK. Seo GEO. 0. HOWE Aast.Sec 





THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


United States Lite Lnstranee C3, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
For the Year Ending December 31st, 1886. 








To reserve at 4 per cent. American Table 
(N, ¥. State Standard) including divi- 


DR. BALANCE SHEET. 














D. Kellogg Baker, 

H. K. Thurber, 

P. Van Volkenburgh, 
Edward H. Ammidown, 
Jclius Catlin, Jr., 
Henry C. Hulbert, 
James R. Plum, 


Charles E. Bill, 

Isaac N. Phelps, 
Clinton Gilbert, 

Henry W. Ford, 

W. A.Ogden Hegeman, 
Thomas Garidner, 
Nathan F. Graves, 


“ Real Estate............ ° 
dends.. ecce. coe “ Cash in Banks 
“ Claims me course of seiemeeninn psesegoes 14,980 00 “ Cash in office 
“ Premiums paid in advance........... .. 2,250 14 “ Loans on Policies 
“ Loans secured by Collaterals. . 
“ Liability for lapsed policles present- “ Balance due by Agents,secured ..,... 23,267 ¢o 
Oble for SUrrender. ........0.0sccccceccces 3,944 00 9 i ircnieciccsasneccesisensne 66,755 55 
“ 
." Accrued rent and unrepresented ac- Deferred Premiums, less 10 per cent. 
Pin nncsscnssatescecsnsonsssecece 68,215 85 
counts,...... PPITTITITINITILI TTT Tt 3,835 65 “ Premiums in course of collection, less 
“ Surplus as regards policy-holders...... 1,013,690 04 10 per cent........... sckeeeoneseensnansnune 55,629 8p 
Total....... ocavadaiechaeaneedbmenctad cal $5,633,137 83 A NS Ge SE, 85,688,137 83 
DIRECTORS. 


George G. Williams, George H. Burford, 


Antony Wallach, Alfred 8. Hiedelbach, 
Oliver P, Buel, Alfred Wheel wright, 
Henry L. Clapp, Jos. M, DeVean. 


Edw. Van Volkenburgh, Francis L. Leland, 
Charles P. Fraleigh, Charles E. Bill, Jr. 
John P, Munn, M.D. 





OFFICERS. 
GEORGE H. BURFORD.........-...+++ President. 
C. P. FRALEIGH.......ccccccccccccccses Secretary, 
A. WHEELWRIGHT.......... Assistant Secretary: 
WILLIAM T. STANDEN........... sees Actuary. 
C.H. MILLER...... Sbebacenes sonccecesese - Cashier. 
J. P. MUNN.....-- peeecese + ++++eeMedical Director. 


tine. 





FINANCE COMMITTEE. 


CHARLES E. BILL............ chebweksawls Banker. 
ISAAC N. PHELPS.............. pissin Banker. 
THOMAS GARDINER........... eseeee.. .. Retired, 
P. VAN VOLKENBURGGH.............. Dry Goods. 
GEO. G. WILLIAMS. .Pres. Chemical Nat. Bank. 
JULIUS CATSIN, JR.......... aeneeue ..-Dry Goods 





HOME OFFICE, 261, 262 AND 263 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


J. S, GAFFNEY, Superintendent of Agencies, 


All Policies issued by this Company are INDISPUTABLE after three years. 
All Death Claims_Paid WITHOUT DISCOUNT as soon as satisfactory proofs have been received. 
This Company issues all forms of Insurance, including Tontiue and Limited (Non-Forfeiting), Ton- 


“one Month’s Grace allowed in the Payment of Premiums on Tontine Policies, and Ten Days’ Grace 
on all others, the Insurance remaining in full force during the Grace. 

Payments to Policy-holders for year 1886, Death es peanietonenne Soe, etc.. oon a 

InCOTOSs GUS GE URPRIE OR IRVERMIENIB. 6 0c cccccccccccccccesccccccccccccccoscsoecoccccecce ONE. 





credit may be largely i d,isa epecialty of the 








Among all the life i 





RENEWABLE TERM LIFE INSURANCE. 


The safest, the least expensive and the fairest system attainable. Combines the security of the more ex- 
pensive level premium plan of the old companies with the economy and convenience of assessment compa- 
nies, Unites the advantages of both systems and avoias the defects of each. 

Life insurance for the benefit of mercantile irmse—in one policy for the benefit of the firm—whereby its 





Provident Savings Life Assurance Society of New York. 


HOME OFFICE, 55 Liberty Street, Corner of Nassau Street, New York City. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. 


jesiof the United States theJProvident Savings ranks First in smallest 


WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


death rate, smallest expense rate, and largest ratios of assets and surplus to Habilities, 
FULL INFORMATION ON APPLICATION, BY LETTER, OR 1N PEREON 
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WOW ENGLAND MUTT AL 


LIFE INSURANCE C0., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Statement of Business for 1886. 
BREED: <ccses. cepccdnnese nammaanse -$17,966,845 66 
RECEIPTS. 

For Premiuma.......... $2,211,776 47 
For interest, rents and 
profit and loss, less 
902,579 89— 8,114,356 36 
$21,081,202 u2 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
$1,035,243 (0 


257,315 00 
228,736 43 


450,279 17 


Scacekescsnesed $1,971,573 60 
Amount paid fur com- 
missions to agents, 
salaries,medical fees, 
advertising, print 
ing, stationery, and 
all other incidental 
expenses at the home 
office and at agencies 
Amount paid for pre- 
mium on finvest- 
ments purchased 
during the year, and 
accrued interest 


388,054 55 


$18,627,081 25 
LIABILITIES. 


Reserve at Massachu- 

setts standard 4 per 
COB Ba. cccccccosccsccecce $15,679,993 48 
Balance distributions 
99,407 89 
Death and endowment 


claims approved... 172,474 00— 15,951,875 37 


$2,675,205 88 

Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts statute—LIFE 
RATE ENDOWMENT policies are issued at the old 
life rate premium, ANNUAL CASH distributions are 
paid upon ALL policies, 

Pamphlets, rates aud values for any age sent on ap- 
plication to the company’s office, or to 

KENNY & RATCLIFFE, General Agents, 208 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 2th, 1887 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following Statement 
of its affairs on the 31st of Dec., 1886. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


Wary, 1886, to 3lst December, 18%6.......... $3,809,250 53 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 





TARURET, TOBB..2c0c0.-cccecccccceccesessceccce 1MRO 
Total marine premiums.......... ........ “a 85.235,299 9y 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, ‘“ - 

1886 to 31st December, 1886................- 83,817,699 80 
Losses paid during the same i 

iikeaccdsieinbsnesinetaneen $2,206,588 68 
Returns of Premiums and 

BRPGRGOD, cc ccscccsivcveccess 841,378 15 
The Company has the following Assets: 

United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks,.... $9,382.875 ou 
Loans secured by Stocks and otnerwise.. 707,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 

TED -intevdes cnktwessintieimaienvecins 501,647 81 
Premium Notes ard Bills receivable...... 1,568,134 20 
ir esies oc ciniceeintsddvtnabicedtels 285,254 68 

tak brdunsentitinidicmurneatewie $12,444,511 69 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the first of February next, 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1882 
will be redeemed and paid tothe holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the first of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment and cancelled. 

A dividend of forty per cent, is declared on the net 
earned premiums-of the Company for the year ending 
8ist December, 1836, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


























TRUSTEES: 
J.D. JONES, ADOLPH LEMOYNE. 
W. H. H. MOORE, ORGAN 
A. A. RAVEN, Cranes sa NG: Lu, 
JAMES LOW, FREDERIOK 1 COssITT, 
WM. STURGIS, I CE, 
BENJAMIN H FIELD, JOH Z ELIOnT. 
OSIAH 0. LOW 8G. DE FOREST, 
DMUND W.CORLIES, CHARLES D, LEVERICH, 
BERT B-MINTURN. JOHN L. RIKER. 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ' N. DENTON SMITH, 
HOKACE GRAY, ORGE BLI8s, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, ISAAC BELL, | 
WILLIAM H: MACY,’ EDWARD. FLOYD-JONES, 
C. A. HAND, ANSON W. HARD,' 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, THOMAS MAITLAND 
WILLIAM H. WE JOHN EDGAR JOHNSON, 


B. 
BEN RY E. ie HAWLEY, Altes HEWLETT, 
GEORGE H. MACY. 
JOHN D. JONES, Seman. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A A. RAVEN, {Second Vice-Presi dent 








CURITY FROM LOSS BY BURGLARY, ROB 
S*Sanv. FIRE OR ACCIDENT, 


THE FIDELITY 
Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit 
Company, of F of P elphia, 


NEW MARBLE FIREPROOF BUILDING, 
Nos. 82/881 CHESTNUT STREET 


rati 

Vault for $10, “Roc Rooms | and desks sajoinine vaults mo. 
vided f 

VAULT DOORS GUARDED BY THE YALE TIME. 


how, oaluding SBR a aaa PASSA SR EERE TE. 
Eby DEE TRANTY AT TH LOWEST RATES 
DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON 
INCOME COLLECTED AND HEMITTED FOR A 
ODERATE CHARGE. 
us Company seb taro TT RECEIVE ond EXE. 


ouTE TRUSTS of every goth ion, from the Courts, 
corporations, and individuals. 


ALL TRUST yvEES and INVESTMENTS are k 
be x; were m the assets of the Com 


ios int for their 


FOR AND SAFELY KEPT 
OUT CHARGE. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, Presiden: 
JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and th charge of the 


Trust Departmeni 
ROBERT PATTERSON, Treas. and Sec 





DIRECTORS : 
Stephen A. Caldwell, William H. Merrick, 
Edward W. Clark, John B. Gest, 
CG. A. yar Edward T. Ls 
Geo: 4 er. omas Drak 
H ry 0. Gibson. Thomas McKean. 
ohn C. Bullitt 








J. M. ALLEN, 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 


President. 





CONTINENTAL 


( Fire) Insurance Co. 


New York, 100 Broadwa: 
rooklyn, cor. Court bt § Mon 
apd No. 106 Broadway, E. 
eens ae re-insurance....... $2.383,800 53 
(of which for Inland Marine, $32,950 00) 

Reserve, amplefor allc!aims.. 481,323 82 
Capital paid in in cash............ 1,000,000 OU 
Net Surpius............... --- 1,374,856 93 
Total Assets, Jan, Ist, 1887...85.239,981 28 

This d ite b under the 
Restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
two Safety Funds together equal $1,200,000 

DIRECTORS: 

HH. H. LAMPORT, President. 

FF. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 

OYRUS PECK, 24 Vice-Pres’t and See. 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK 


oottinental i {B 


























GEORGE BLIS8s, JNO. L, RIKE. 

8. B. CHITTENDEN, WILL BRYCE 
WM H. SWAN. HENRY F. SPAULDING 
HENRY C. BOWEN RICHARD A. McCURD Y 
AURELIUS B. HULL, JOHN H. RE 

THE DORE F. VAIL. OHN H EA 
THEODORE I. HUSTED, CHARLES H. TH 
WM. M RICHARDS, WM. H HURLBOT 

JOHN CLAFLIN EDWARD MARTIN 

SEYMOUR L. L. HUSTED, BRADISH JOHNSON, 

8. M. BUCKINGHAM. 
wat L. ERD aE WS, J. D. VER ALY 
fuecGuaen, | | {ASO8 WENDEL 

G. LOW, PAWRENOR TURNURE, 
HIRAM BAKNEY. 


A. M. KIRBY, See, Locai Dep. 
B. 0. TOWNSEND, Sec. Agency Dep't. 
OHAS. H. DUTOHER. Ses, Brooklyn Dep't 





WARINSTAN 
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Reserve fo fi i ioeses, 


“bdaise $ 


7uos. &. uoToommny, Ra" 














FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 


-|NEW YORK 


LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JANUARY Ist, 1887. 





Amount ot Net Cash Assets, January ist, 1886.......863,512,618 O@ 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Te gheeessooes - ee 
Less deferred premiums January ist. 1886.......... 
Interest and rents (including realized gains o} 

ey sold). . Sdoes PITT ” 4,187,786 42 
Less Interes terest accrued January ist, ae coocese 436,284 18— 


878,161 6-815, 507,906 04 


8,722,502 24—@19,280,408 28 
$82,743,026 28 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


a nauities, and purchased policies..............-.+.-++ 
eal Paid Policynolders...........++++ nongcceceagets 230 09 
Taxco” and myo ef Rh AAS epee bantn as menses 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses an cians’ fees. 
Galas endl low onponsct, anlarion, 04 vertising, panti > cde 


ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received) ............ 
United 194,278.88) and other bonds and stocks , BED — 


Terr rrrr rrr reer eee rere er eer eC eee ee eee eee ea 


Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate uildings thereon 
insured for $14,000,000.00 and the polic ee 
Company as additional collateral security) 
Tem "KS nd. T 00). (market value of securities held as collateral, 
912,741.00 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 
these policies amounts to over $2,000,000 
*Quarterly and semi-annual — on existing policies, due 
subsequent to January Ist, 188' 
*Premiums on existing policies in ae of transmission and col- 
lection. (The Reserve on these policies, included in Liabili- 


eee ween eeeeeeee 


eT eee eee eee eee ere ee Cee eee eee 


Serer eeeeeeee 


eRe ee eee Hee eee eee ee eens 


ties,is estimated at 1,050,000)..........cceeee ceeeeeee pee eal’ 
Agente’ haleMOes...ociccccesccesccscesccdecccssopocs juetandubene 
Accrued interest on investments, January 1st, ia cent ats 





Market value of securities over cost on Company’s books. . 
*A detailed schedule of these iems will accompany the usual 
annual t filed with the Insurance Department of tie State 
of New York. 


$2,757,085 97 


559,075 01 
4,311,119 11 


249,142 84 

2,529,357 57 
528,672 80—@10,928,402 80 
$71,819,623 48 


$3,083,305 18 
39,522,443 99 
6,889,974 22 
15,228,775 00 
4,450,000 00 
408,619 44 
1,041,666 15 
646,487 14 
161,905 31 


486,497 10—$71,819,628 48 
8,601,829 89 





CASH AS SE TS, January 1st, 1887 - 
Appropriated as follows: 


- $75,421,453 37 





Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Senmery cS Seer - $202,384 48 
Rey awaiting and unpaid PB. cccccccccccccccccccoccece 855,625 28 
ieee’ endowments, due and un gt ewes not presented)... 37,890 70 
Annuities due and unpaid (uncalled for).........i....-seeeeeeee 9,318 74 
Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies ; participating in- 
surance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participat- 
ing at 5 per cent. Carlisle net premium...........5..... cesses 62,525,699 00 
er for contingent liabilities to Tontine Divi- 
Fund, January ist, 1886, sunneee 
+ cent. reserve on existing policies of that 
spe sacle hepa hina wenn aiapaineiae aeenese sogeoneds CME 17 
Addition to the Fund during WO. ccc secdectss -. 1,820,580 69 
DEDUCT— $4,444,273 46 
Returned to Tontine ) —nangnees during the year 
on matured Tontines. ..........0-++se0 $éene0 267,848 21 
Balance of Tontine Fund January ist, 1887................6- sion 4,176,425 25 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance........ Joceeccecensoeee-¢ $3,720 72 
$67.340,926 12 
Divisible Surplus (Company’s Standard)...............++ 8,080,527 25 





$75,421,453 37 


Surplus by the NewYork State Standardat 4>¢ percent. (including the Tontine Fund), $15,549,319 58 


we the undivided 
dividend to ticipating 
ment of next annual pooninne. 
Death-claims ~ Income from Insurance in 


lus of $8,080,527.25 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary 
icies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settle- 


paid. Interest. force. Cash Assets. 
1882, $1,955,292 1882, $2,798,018 Jan, 1, 1883, $171,415,097 Jan. 1,1883, $50,800,996 
1883, 2,263,092 1888, 9,712,868 Jan. 1, 1884, 198,746,048 Jan.1 55,549,902 
1884, 2,267,175 9,971,624 . Jan. 1, 1885, 229,382,586 Jan. 1,1 59,288,758 
1885, 2,999,109 1886, seseaee Jan. 1, 1886, 259.674, 500 Jan. 1, 1886, 66,864,321 
1886, 2,757,085 1886, 3,722,502 Jan. 1, 1887, 304,373,540 Jan. 1, 1887, 75,421,452 


Number of Policies Issued during the year, $22,027. Risks assumed, $85,178,294 





. HIGG Gn0eGs 5 
, WALTEO H LEW 


Hom & Bi H. BRISTO 


TRUSTEES: 
WM. H. APPLETON, HENRY BO ELIAS 8. 
ALEX. STUDWELL, WILLIAM H. JOHN CLAFLIN, 
CHRIS. C, BALDWIN, HENRY ILLIAM A. 
EDWARD MARTIN, JOHN N. STEARNS, ARCH. H. WELCH, 
R. SUYDAM GRANT, RICHARD MUSER, 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President.” 


WILLIAM L. STRONG, LOOMIS L. WHIT. 


ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President. 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary, 


D. DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 


A HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director, 
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Old and Young. 


THE OLD WIFE’S TALE. 
BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 


A TERRIBLE wind, sir! Through the vale 
And down the road it sweeps, 

Hurrying fast, and whirling past 
With the maddest bounds and leaps: 

It strips the crown of the hill of snow 
And gathers the spoil in heaps, 

Andit blows, blows, aud goes, goes, 
Till the flesh on a body creeps. 


When the storm outside is doing its worst, 


You'd best in shelter stay, 

And while a tight roof covers your head 
Remain there while you may ; 

Bat, if you'll not, when John comes home 
He’ll show you on your way, 

For every road around to him 
Is clear by night or day. 


O yes, sir! John’s my only boy, 
Though really not my son ; 

And if I be no mother of his, 
A mother he has none ; 

But he is near and dear to me, 
As though I had been one. 

Now twenty years since first he came 
Their changing course have run. 


A stormy night like this, when I 
The fire sat bending o’er, 

There came a fierce and sudden rap 
Upon our cottage door ; 

Bat [ acarcely heeded it at tirst 
Amid the shock and roar 

Of the tempest wild that shook the house, 
Aud swept from sea to sbore. 


But presently came a fainter rap 
Iu the lull of the wind-storm’s spite, 
And with it was a muffled cry 
That thrilled my heart with fright. 
I opened the door. A sudden blast 
Of wind blew out the light, 
And some one staggered wearily in 
From out the gloomy night. 


At first, if this were woman or man 
Was quite beyond wy ken ; 

But I shut the door and bolted it, 
And lit the light again, 

And roused from bed my good man Dick ; 
Ard I remember then 

The whirring bell of our eight-day clock 
Rang out the hour of ten. 


A woman it proved, with babe in arms 
Well wrapped in cloth and fur ; 

But, think of it! out on such a night— 
Not fit for a worthless cur! 

I called on Dick to freshen the fire, 
And took the child from her, 

While she on yonder settle fell, 
And did not move or stir. 


I held the baby in my arms— 
It was a lovely child— 

And the little darling looked at me, 
And crowed and crowed aud smiled ; 

And when it calmly sank to sleep, 
While howled the tempest wild, 

I thought of the babe of Bethlehem, 
The Saviour meek and mild. 


Dick growled a little—’twas his way— 
At being roused from bed ; 

And turned and sharply questioned her, 
Bat not a word she said. 

Face downward, motionless she lay, 
Her hands clasped o’er her head ; 

There were four of us that stormy night, 
And one of the four was dead. 


From whence she came, or why she came, 
Through storm-winds driving free, 

Wet, cold, forlorn, with babe in arms, 
Was mystery to me; 

For the baby’s furs, her linen and lace, 
Her silks, a sight to see, 

Those hands and feet-—a lady born 
If ever were one, was she, 


It was her heart, the doctor said, 
When he and the coroner came, 

And, by ber golden wedding-ring, 
She was a married dame. 

And when we knew the orphan boy 
Was not a child of shame, 

We craved to keep him for our own— 
O yes! we found her name. 


** Grace Oswald” on her handerchief ; 
Her linen marked ** G. 0.” ; 

* John Oswald” on the baby’s clothes—- 
Dear me! how pale you grow! 

The town-clerk has the things she left, 
And that is all I know— 

But are you ill? Your eyes are wild; 
What makes you tremble so? 


Ah, John, you’re back. This stragger stopped 


A guide to town to seek ; 
He seemed a stout old man enough 
Though now so faint and weak. 

And see! he stretches his hand to you, 
While tears roll down each cheek— 
How like their faces! Father and son, 

If features truth can speak, 





He must not stir from here to-night, 
No matter who he be; 

For the tempect, with a mighty voice, 
Cries over land and sea. 

I hear the breakers on the beach 
As they surge there drearily ; 

And it blows, blows, as it did the nigh? 
When Jobn was brought to me. 

Newark, W, J. 


MISS ELIZA. 


BY 8. B. ELLIOTT, 
Author of “The Felmeres,” “ A Simple Heart,” etc, 











**Mistakes there were; but always in another’s 
favor: 
Weakness; but never born of love for self.” 





Miss Exiza had soft white hair that 
waved a little, and brown eyes full of 
pathos; more than this people did not 
often see in Miss Eliza. Few people even 
noticed her dress or her figure, though both 
were admirable; her feet and her hands 
reaching a point of exquisite daintiners. 
Indeed, few people seemed to think about 
Miss Eliza, and very few ever realized her 
thoroughly. 

She was a very fortunate woman, she 
thought, as she sat at the window of 
her apartments, and she said it aloud 
as if to convince herself; said it aloud 
while her lips quivered a little—‘‘ a very 
fortunate woman.” She was dressed in the 
richest silk; her apartments were on the 
Champs Elysées, with a beautiful view of 
the Arc de Triomphe, and in return for all 
this she took care of her niece. Surely she 
was a fortunate woman! It is true the 
trees were bare, and the skies gray, and 
when the sun did shine it was rather dim; 
beautiful, but not so bright as the sun she 
had been accustomed to all her life. Rosa- 
lie, her niece, who was an “art student,” 
raved about the ‘* exquisite golden mist,” 
aod the ‘‘ delicious opalescent tints,” and 
the *‘ tone” of these foreignskies; drawing 
unkind comparisons between them and the 
‘* glare of prosaic America.” Miss Eliza had 
her own opinions as to skies, and also as to 
art students, but, being in a minority, she 
was silent. Ehe was a little tired some- 
times of the art-jargon Rosalie and her 
friends indulged in, and often worried and 
anxious about the pronounced things Rosa- 
lie did; but Rosalie did not often heed her. 
For herself, Miss Eliza did not believe very 
much in the girl art-student; not one out 
of a thousand accomplished anything. In 
spite of all this, Miss Eliza counted herself 
a fortunate woman, even though she grew 
homesick sometimes for the home that was 
not, and for some who were far way. She 
could remember so well the old home of her 
grandmother in the far South, where the 
rivers were arms of the sea, clear and blue, 
and the great live-oaks were draped in the 
gray Spanish moss, and the pine woods— 
she lifted her head a little; she could hear 
the sound from those pine forests here in 
the heart of Paris—a sob it seemed to come 
to her, so clear, and long, and low. Poor 
Charles! he used to love that place; he had 
never been strong, and always a little 
nervous and fretful, and a stepmother 
had not added to his happiness, nor 
had his grandmother fully understood 
him; in fact, nobody had ever understood 
him as she did, even though he was now mar- 
ried to his second wife. It was strange he 
had given Rosalie a stepmother, after his 
own experience. But then Charles had 
always been heedless, some people said 
selfish; perhaps he was, jugt a little after a 
masculine way; but those pine woods 
always soothed him. How well she re- 
membered him, walking up and down com- 
posing. She used always to walk there 
with him, because he said walking there 
alone made him dismal sooner than need 
be. Once there, he liked her to be out of 
sight, but within call; so she would go 
away a little distance, behind some wild 
myrtle bushes, and sit down on the brown 
pine needles, so clean and beautiful, and 
wait until she was called. It was not 
alw+ys that she wanted to go; but she 
always liked it when she got there. Were 
skies ever bluer than those Southern winter 
skies? How her heart would have bounded 

with delight if any one had told ber then 
that one day she would live in Paris—and 
now? She sighed a little as she looked up to 
the gray sky. ‘‘ Opalescent tints,)”—well, 
that was very well for a poor girl like Ro- 
salie, who had been brought up in a great 


city full of noise, and smoke, and furnaces, 
and electric lights. Paris was far better 
thanthat. Poor Charles, he might have 
been a great writer if he had not married; 
so many men ruined their lives by early 
marriages. Poor Charles! and Reginald? 
A far-away look came into her eyes. Reg- 
inald was always her champion, always 
declared that every one bullied her. Lis- 
bet he used to call her. And her last Eas- 
ter at the Laurels! She got up and stirred 
the fire rather hastily. The fire that seemed 
sO small to her and that yet cost so much ; 
but Charles did not mind spending money, 
he was not close, and both his wives had 
been rich; he had been lucky in that, poor 
Cnarles! She sat down near the fire when 
she had disturbed it to her heart’s con- 
tent, for she had long ago concluded that 
it was impossible to better a French fire. 
She wished Rosalie would come in; and 
wondered why her mind reverted s0 per- 
sistently to that last Easter at the Laurels, 
Because the Easter-tide was approaching, 
she supposed, and Easter always managed 
to be the happiest or saddest day in the 
year. What glorious lilies they had at the 
Laurels. And how the Negroes used to 
come before daylight and sing. How 
plaintive and wild their singing always 
sounded. Had the songs of the angels on 
the first Easter morning been any truer? 
And Reginald always went down, being 
master, to give them ‘‘something good,” 
as they called it. Ah! that happy time. 
Her sigh was stopped by a little catch like 
asob. She had given it all up for Charles. 
She had thought that he could not get on 
without her. He had said so. She knew 
how, now that she was wiser, that no 
human being is ever an absolute necessity 
to another. Some are missed more than 
others; but no one is an absolute necessity. 
Charles was not to blame. It was she who 
had been foolish and ignorant. Charles 
wanted her then, of course; but he had not 
been really to blame. And if she had 
married first she would have always felt 
herself to be responsible for his marriage, 
and so for the failure of his life. As it was, 
she had done her best for him, and it was 
better that her own life should lack, than 
to feel that she had been the cause of fail- 
ure in another life. No, Charles was not 
really to blame; even so, he had paid her 
well, A flush dyed her faded ¢heek. How 
cynical and wicked she was becoming. 
Reginald had married also; not for some 
years though; but Reginald had never for- 
given her, and for a long time she had 
heard nothing of him except that his wife 
had died. She might have had the old 
place, for it went to Reginald. Might have 
had those great fires, and the parties of 
merry young people, and poor Rosalie 
could have seen a real sky and some real 
colors. ‘‘Opalescent tints’—it was a 
wretched pbrase to stick in her mind so; 
very foolish and with no real meaning to 
it—at least no meaning for common-sense 
people. It seemed to mean a great deal to 
Rosalie and her friends. How bitterly 
Reginald had put his case, and how truly 
he had foretold hers; but he had said hard 
things of Charles; indeed, he had never 
done Charles justice. ‘Your life will be 
empty, Lisbet, and lonely, and all wasted 
on Charles, who is nothing more nor less 
than a selfish hypochondriac. Charles will 
never accomplish anything, and will leave 
you in the lurch whenever it suits him, and 
you, poor little Lisbet, who will care for 
you?” And then, yes, then he had drawn her 
very near to him. The flush had faded from 
her face now, and she was very -white. 
‘* Your life will be cold and empty, Lisbet” 
—Miss Eliza sprang up and looked at her 
watch. She would be in time for vespers, 
if she took a flacre, and she would go; she 
was making a fool of herself sitting all day 
alone. 

Miss Eliza was a good. Protestant; but 
down in old Notre Dame she did not feel 
herself in a Roman Catholic church; it 
seemed to her only a temple to the living 
God. She was never near enough to see 
anything but the glint of gold on the 
priest’s dress, the clouds of incense, and 
the candles that twinkled like stars, and 
these things did her no harm. But the 
music was what she went for. She did not 
feel lonely nor weary while she listened— 
listened as she did always, on her knees. 





Down the Champs Elysées, where all Paris 


seemed walking, the fiaore rattled across 
the Place de la Concorde, past the gardens 
of the Taileries, and the Louvre, over 
the Pont Neuf tothe Cité—here she dis- 
missed the vehicle, for she liked to 
walk a little before she went in. She 
paused, as she always did, to look up at 
the facade of the old church; to wonder 
if those stony eyes remembered all they 
had seen enacted out there in the Place. 
The snarling gargoyles did, she felt sure, 
for they looked as if they might have -en- 
joyed it; but the saints and angels, they 
were all looking to the great, calm Christ; 
perhaps they escaped the awful sights. 

And the Christ as he looked out on the 
howling mobs that had gathered there; did 
he remember Pilate’s judgment hall and 
Calvary? She held by the iron bars of the 
gate asshe looked up. Were her thoughis 
sacrilegious, she wondered? The sun 
came out as she stood there, and all the 
stony faces seemed to catch the light, and 
to be glad because of it. Was it wrong to 
feel that standing there a blessing came to 
her—a blessing from a ‘‘ graven image”? 

She hurried in; the music was no herm, 
she was sure of that. Dowp on her knees, 
far back, but in the middle space between 
the chairs, in the middle space where the 
vista up to the far-away allar was uninter- 
rupted. The great white figures above 
the altar were half revealed, half hidden 
by the clusters of starry lights—the sunlight 
striking through the gorgeous windows 
sent shafts of gold and crimson light up 
among the dusky arches; shafts that 
splintered into wondrous glories on the 
dark, cold pillars. How it transformed 
the gray old place! On her knees, while 
the music swelled and rolled about her, all 
the present, all that was false and cold, all 
that was sorrowful, drifted from her. She 
did not hear the footsteps that paused 
beside her—she did not know that almost 
touching her, one sat waiting—waiting and 
watching her with sad, loving eyes. The 
music faded down to one voice, high and 
clear and weeping-sad, then swelled again 
until the great organ tones rolled and 
surged from wall toarch and pillar, until 
the very suolight seemed to quiver with 
the sound. And she was in the dim ar- 
cades of the mighty pine forests, with the 
cry that ever sounds there, wailing in her 
ears. High up the tall pine trees sway and 
bend their stately heads with a sobbing 
sigh that never dies; she saw between the 
high green plumes the blue Southern sky, 
she was at home again, young and fresh; 
not worn and sorrowful with holding up 
empty hands; not hopeless and weary 
with waiting for ‘‘the crumbs that -fall.” 
Back in among the happiest days of her life, 
and her face was transformed. She scarcely 
knew when the music ceased, and her 
dream seemed going on when a voice from 
out the past saidin her ears ‘‘ Lizbet!” 
She did not dare to move, lest the vision 
should fade. Surely the eyes looking 
down into hers were the eyes of a dream! 

‘‘Lizbet, don’t you know me?” 

Then the pillars and arches seemed to 
sway, and for one moment ali was dark; 
then strong arms lifted her up, and the 
voice of the vision said: ‘‘I have surprised 
you too much;” there was a gasp, then Mis, 
Eliza opened her eyes. 

‘‘No,” she said, with a break in her voice~ 
‘no; just wait one minute, one minute.” 

Poor Miss Eliza; she did not know how 
to bear happiness very well, it had not often 
come her wag; but she did regain herself, 
and became conscious that two pairs of eyes 
were watching her; one pair wide, childish 
eyes, the fac-simile of those that looked down 
into hers. 

“‘My boy, Lizbet,” and she felt her hand 
taken by two little hands. ‘‘And he knows 
you, and loves you quite well,” the low 
voice went on, while Miss Eliza managed 
to stoop and kiss the boy. Outside in the 
fresh, crisp air she felt better, and found 
her voice, and courage to speak and look 
up. 

‘*Where have youcome from, and when?” 
she asked, 

‘““*From wandering up and down 
in the land,’” her cousin answered; 
“and we arrived only to-day, and we have 
come to you, Lizbet, for you are all the 
family we have left in the world.” 

Now Miss Eliza was in her element; sym- 





pathy she knew how to give—knew how, be- 
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cause she had lacked it all ber days; she had 
wept all of self from out her eyes, so that 
they were left clear to see for others. 

** Your only child?” she asked. 

‘*My all,” was answered; ‘‘all my chil- 
dren are dead, save this boy, and he is not 
very strong,” Reginald went on. ‘ His 
mother’s death was a terrible shock to him, 
go ever since then we have been traveling.” 

**T am so glad you are here,” Miss Eliza 
said gently, ‘‘ for Rosalie does not take up 
half my time, and now I need never be idle. 
I shall have all Paris to show this boy; and 
you will come with us, Reginald?” 

** Come with you?” he repeated, ‘‘ I have 
come to be with you, Lizbet; come because 
I was tired and lonely, and because I knew 
you would be good to us.” 

‘* You were so kind to think that,” she 
answered; ‘“‘to think of putting a new 
interest in my life; not that Rosalie is not 
kind and good in her way,” she added, 
hastily. 

‘“*T fancy Rosalie has outgrown you,” 
Reginald went on with a quiet smile. ‘‘I 
hear she is very progressive.” 

‘Very modern,” Miss Eliza answered, 
gravely; ‘‘and 1 do not quite understand 
her; but then I have lived always in a 
groove, you know.” 

‘*You have not changed a bit, Lisbet,” 
and her cousin laughed a little, ‘‘ only your 
pretty brown hair has turned white—why ?” 
looking down in the questioning eyes 
raised to his—‘“‘ why is it white?” 

‘*I do not know, I am sure,” hesitatingly. 
*“T am old, you know, quite old; I am 
forty "— 

‘*Why don’t you say seventy, Lisbet,” 
laughing; ‘‘ say anything that will put the 
blame on your little shoulders and relieve 
the hair.” 

On they walked in the pleasant evening 
light that was fading so rapidly. Mies 
Eliza felt in a sort of dream, and the walk- 
ing seemed to soothe her nerves. When 
they crossed the Pont Neuf then she would 


suggest acab; Reginald did not seem tired, | 


and the boy was delighted and intent on 
all the new sights and sounds. 


‘* You must come home with me, Lisbet,” 
Reginald went on, quietly. ‘“‘ That is what 
I have come for. I cannot make your hair 
brown again, but I shall try to put the 
light back in your eyes.” 

‘*Hush, hush!” she said, almost in a 
whisper. She felt as if in deep water, so 
that she could not breathe; then, with a 
desperate effort at self-control; ‘* See the 
view. See—look back at Notre Dame.” 
He turned mechanically; but there was a 
warning cry, and ejaculations that kept 
her from looking to where the square tow- 
ers loomed black against the opal shy— 
cries and ejaculations, and a sight that 
froze her blood! The terrified boy was al- 
most under the feet of the horses attached 
to a huge omnibus—three powerful horses 
harnessed abreast—which the driver was 
trying in vain to stop. The child was 
stumbling on in his agony of terror; the 
father did not see. One second—the child 
was pushed violently—thrown down, but 
out of danger, and a woman struck down 
in his stead. The horses were stopped now, 
and the cries and exclamations of the 
crowd seemed shrill and meaningless be- 
side the low, agonized ‘‘ My God!” of the 
tall man who took her in his arms. 

‘* Not dead,” the crowd said, and melted 
away. No, not dead. 

**Not very much hurt,” she said, looking 
up into the white face so near her own. 
She was the calmer of the two; gave the 
number and street, and the address of an 
English physician; very slowly, for her 
breath seemed ali gone, but quite collect- 
edly. In the cab she tried to talk a little, 
to quiet the boy who was sobbing softly; 
but her cousin stopped her, catching his 
own breath with a dry sob as he wiped 
some blood from her lips. The doctor did 
not take long ia his examination; she 
might live a week, she might die before 
morning; but her hurts were mortal. He 
said it quite coolly to Reginald, who was 
only a cousin; adding, ‘‘ Ycu can break it 
to the niece better thanI. The clergyman 
of the American church is not far from 
here. Shall I send him?” 

* on" 

‘* Meanwhile, drink this brandy.” ‘Must 
be something wrong with that fellow,” was 
his thought. 








‘Shall I tell your patient?” Reginald 
asked, pushing the brandy aside. 

‘That isas you think,” the doctor an- 
swered; ‘‘ it can make no difference.” 

** And you will send a nurse at once?” 
Reginald went on. 

‘* Yes; and will come again in the morn- 
ing, unless I hear from you.” 

Then the doctor went away. 

Should he tell her, dear little Lisbet, 
tell her her life was going? Would she be 
sorry? Then he covered his face with his 
hands. Was it she who would be the 
chief sufferer? Life had not held much 
for her, in that it had not held the things 
which would have made life for her; poor 
little mistaken Lisbet. Should he tell her? 
Yes, she would rather know, he felt quite 
sure of that; and break the news to Rosa- 
lie! He smiled a little bitterly at the 
thoaght; Rosalie who was so like her fa- 
ther. Upand down he walked, with his 
hands behind his back; up and down, 
reviewing over all the mistakes that had 
been made. If he had gone back for little 
Lisbet after Charles’s merriage, he could 
have won her then; instead he kept bis 
anger hot, and Lisbet’s hair grew white. 
And yet ne had suffered actually more 
than Lisbet had; he had been positively 
unhappy; his whole life a mistake until 
now—now when he had come to seek once 
more this friend of all his happiest past. 
He had been a fool, and Charles had been 
brutally selfish, and between them Lisbet 
had gone to the wall. If she had only 
heeded him when he pleaded with her first ; 
had not so shocked him by her steady, 
gentle refusal; a thing most unexpected. 
Strange how obstinate gentle little women 
can be. And now he must go and tell her 
her life was done. 

When he entered the sick-room Rosalie 
was sitting over the fire, with not a very 
happy countenance, and propped up with 
pillows, very white and patient, Miss Eliza 
lay with the light shining full in her eyes. 
Reginald’s eyes flashed a little as he took 
in the picture; he put the candle softly to 
one side, then beckoned Rosalie out of the 
room. 

“Your aunt is dying,” he said shortly; 
“you had better write to your father.” 
The girl looked so like her father that he 
longed to pour out the wrath of his life on 
her; as it was he shut her out of heraunt’s 
coom, returning himself alone. The pa- 
thetic brown eyes were open and watching 
for him as he went in, and called him as 
plainly as her v@ice could have done. 

‘What is it?” he asked, bending over her, 
taking the childish hand in bis. 

‘You will get a nurse?” she asked, ‘‘and 
not interrupt Rosalie’s work?” 

“Of course,” he answered. 

“Charles does not mind spending 
money,” the weak voice went on; ‘‘and this 
will not be for long.” 

Reginald started a little; what made her 
say this? 

‘‘And do you think it will cost very 
much for me to be buried at hcme, Regin- 
ald? I have a little money of my own, you 
know; if you do not think it would worry 
Charles, or be too much trouble, I should 
like to be buried where there are some tall 
pines—where grandmother is buried.” 

He wasdown on his knees by the bed 
now, with his face hidden, and the little 
hand, soft and white like a roseleaf, rested 
on his head. 

“You must not be too sorry, Reginald, 
for Iam not sorry—not very sorry; when 
one is happy then is the time to die. 
‘Crowned and buried,’ so the poet says; 
not that I have been crowned,” smiling a 
litle; ‘“‘but it is happier to die when you 
are here to help me, than to die alone. 
And you must not grieve because of the 
manner, for my life had been a failure and 
useless until the moment when it saved 
another life; now it has been of some ac- 
count. God made it of some account, for 
the action with me was only an impulse— 
only an impulse, that was all. And now 
will you listen, Reginald, and do some- 
thing for me?” He took the little hand 
and laid his cheek upon it; he could not 
speak. ad 

“There isa poor woman not far from 
here,” Miss Eliza went on, ‘‘ Thalon is her 
name. The concierge knows her; she has 
a number of little children, and I had in. 
tended to give them flowers and a dinner 


on Easter. I have made some money 
embroidering, for it would not be fair, you 
know, to spend Charles’s money so; and 
you will find it in my desk. Poor Madame 
Thalon; I think she will be sorry for me 
togo. I wanted to surprise her, but that 
does not matter; that was my part of the 
pleasure.” The voice ceased, and the man 
listening, as one in a dream, rose up in 
fear; but the brown eyes met his bravely. 
‘*Not yet,” she said quietly, seeming to 
read his fears—‘‘not yet, but you must 
not leave me very far, Reginald, for I 
may not have much warning,” 

** Always in the next room, Lisbet, when 
not here,” he answered; ‘and always 
listening.” After this she slept a little 
until the nurse came. Then she bade her 
cousin good-night, and sent her love ‘to 
Rosalie. 

Three days passed, and the fourth was 
Saturday. It was late. The clergyman 
had come and gone; the nurse and Rosalie 
were waiting in the room beyond; the boy 
had gone to bed. Miss Eliza lay in a half- 
unconscious state, while Reginald watched 
beside her—watched with careworn, anx- 
ious eyes. Would she go away without a 
word to him? He seemed to love her now 
as he had dune in the first flush of his life, 
and it seemed as if he could not let her go. 
Night and day he had watched her; filling 
these last days with the cherishing love 
and care that all her life had missed. He 
stood now, and looked down on the quiet, 
white face so longingly, with eyes so full 
of will to hold the spirit, or to call it back, 
that it did not seem that it could go with- 
out some farewell sign. He laid his hand 
upon her pulse, and the dark eyes opened 
slowly. 

‘“‘T have been at home,” she said, ‘in 
the pine wood, where one always hears a 
voice sobbing, and the great, calm Christ 
from over the door at Notre Dame was 
there, and he was listening too, and he 
said it was the great universe sighing to 
be free and fairas at creation; then I heard 
the music justas 1 heard it in the dark 
cathecra!, so sweet and grand, and the 
light was shining through thered windows. 
Then I waked as I waked last Sunday even- 
ing, and found you looking down. Now, 
I am sure it was not wrong to pray there, 
and Lam not sure it was a graven image 
down therein the wood; but I am qu'te 
sure it was not wrong to think he blessed 
me. And you will bury me among the 
pines. Reginald?” 

se Yes.” 

‘*‘ You remember the place? You came 
to methere the day I made you so angry 
about Charles. Poor Charles! he would 
have been great if he had not married. You 
are friendly with him?” 

“ Yes.” 

‘*And I shall spend Easter in a new 
world. How strange! I shall go there all 
alone. After all, the dearest love can go 
only half-way—only half-way.” 

She closed her eyes; then raised herself 
alittle. Reginald bent to lift her. 

**The Christ came again,” she said, ‘‘and 
blessed me, because [ had given my life— 
my life that was so worthless; and afterall 
it was an impulse--an impulse.” 

A far-away look crept into the pathetic 
eyes, a tittle shiver passed over the fragile 
frame, Easter morning dawned, and Miss 
Eliza waked in a new world. 

When self-sacrifice becomes the impulse 
of a soul, that soul is surely fitted for some 
other world than this. 

PARIS, FRANCE. 


A WONDER OF LOGIC. 


BY SOPHIE E. EASTMAN. 








Youne Brown returned from college, 
His head so filled with knowledge 
(The freshman year, of course, you under- 
stand), 
His fond and doting mother 
Could scarce believe another 
So wise and bright existed in the land. 


He quoted logic daily, 
And used to prate right gayly 
Of major premise, minor, and the rest 
His father oft, perplexing, 
With syllogisms vexing, 
Though, truth to tell, he rarely came out best, 


One morn the son was showing 
Th’ advantages of knowing 
With only two eggs left, there more must be. 
‘*That’s one!” The pére assented. 
‘That's two!” He smiled, contented. 
** But two and one will evermore make three.” 


His father answered blandly : 
**My boy, you’ve reasoned grandly ; 
This logic is the strangest thing I’ve heard.”’ 
One egg he gave the mother, 
Himself then took another ; 
* And you, my son,” he said, ‘‘can have the 
third.” 
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JACK’S DILEMMA. 


BY HELEN F. KENDRIOK. 








Jack Sra¥rorp kept turning and tossing 
on his bed, muttering something to him- 
self every few minutes. Surely there was 
some trouble on the lea’s mind, for it was 
half-past nine and he had been in bed fully 
three-quarters of an hour without one mo- 
ment of sleep or even quiet. 

“Its plagued mean,” he muttered, as he 
punched up the end of his pillow once more 
and drew up the coverlid which had been 
slipping tothe floor. Jack had been fish. 
ing successfully all the afternvon in a 
stream known as the Branch which ran 
between his father’s and a neighboring 
farm. The fish he had caught had been 
fried and eaten for supper to the great 
comfort and satisfaction of the whole fam- 
ily, and yet the poor angler had never been 
so unhappy in all his life before. 

A singular incident, and one that 
mounted almost to tragedy in Jack’s mind, 
had broken the simple peace of the boy’s 
life. 

Shortly after supper was eaten and the 
fragments cleared away, Jack had occa- 
sion to go up-stairs to his sister Letty’s 
room. Hecou'd not remember now what 
his errand had been, or who had caused 
him to go; but what he did remember was 
this: As he shuffled along lazily with his 
bare feet toward Letty’s room, he heard 
a peculiar noise inside. Everything was 
dark, and Jack naturally hesitated about 
going into the room. He stood still for a 
moment outside listening. A clink of sil- 
ver caught his ear. ‘“H'm! Letty’s 
money!” he thought. Slipping cautiously 
and silently to the hall window he drew 
aside the calico curtain and let in some 
rays of light from without; standing then 
within the shadow he waited until the 
thief should come out of the room. Jack 
had no definite plan as to what he should 
do when the thief came out, but he was no 
coward, so he waited to see the villain at 
least. He remembered that his father had 
gone out somewhere immediately after 
supper, so there was no one in the house 
who could lend a hand in any scuffle that 
might arise. 

He could stiil hear the subdued click 
of the money as if some one were silently 
counting it over. At length ihe drawer 
was closed and the key turned in the lock, 
and Jack stood still, breathless. A slow, 
soft step, and a tall figure crept through 
the doorway of Letty’s room; Jack saw 
the thief, but did not move. The figure 
went slowly toward the stairway and 
groped down, step by step; and still Jack 
did not stir. His breath seemed to bave 
failed him, and his face was pale and cold. 

‘* Jack!” a young voice called from be- 
low, ‘‘ are you asleep? Come down.” 

‘“*I’m comin’ Letty, he called, feebly. 
But he did not move for some minutes 
still. When he did, he sigbed and ran 
down the stairway and out the back door 
to a frame swing, where much of his medi- 
tation took place, 

Poor Jack! It was a hard dilemma into 
which he had fallen. His moral educa- 
tion had been far from complete. But, 
though he was not equal to ethical subtle- 
ties, in most plain, up and down questions 
of thou shouldst or shouldst not, or, as Jack 
would have phrased it, ‘‘ You ought an’ 
you oughtn’ter,” he knew as well as the 
average boy what course to take. Had 
it been a question of taking Letty’s 
money himself, he would have scorned 
the thought. But -his duty now lay 
in a new and startling direction. What 


| should he do when Letty should miss 


the money and ask him about it? Jack 
was not sufficiently master of himself 
to deceive his sister by denial or eva- 
sion, and it never occurred to him that 
he might do so. Letty’s clear, honest 
brown eyes would have been too much for 
Jack in the midst of a lie, he would never 
have got through it. But could he tell the 
truth? No, never. He believed he would 
rather die first. An owl came and sat on a 
tree near Jack and poured his wisdom into 
the boy’s ear. Mechanically Jack looked 
up, for he had never been in the habit of - 
disregarding an owl; but there was no in- 
terchange of civilities between them, not 
even the accustomed throwing and dodg- 





ing of stones, or hickory nuts, or corn, or 
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whatever might be handy for Jack and un- 
handy for an owl. At length the storm 
which had been gathering broke; a sort of 
sob escaped the boy, and a few scalding 
tears welled from his eyes. He rose, 
while these tears still hung on his lashes, 
and, skirting the outside of the house until 
he reached his bedroom window, sprang in 
and went tobed. Here he lay a long time 
puzzled and unhappy; but sleep at last 
fell upon him with its ever welcome touch 
of unconsciousness. 

The next morning came with the oft- 
repeated glory of sunshine and freshness, 
of waking birds and dew-covered flowers. 
Few boys could wake to misery, even 
though the last conscious breath of the 
night were asob. So with Jack; his first 
thought in the morning was of his doves, 
and he hung around and watched and fed 
them for half an hour before breakfast, 
wondering all the time if any other doves 
had such marvelous colors to wear, or 
cooed such beautiful love songs. Then he 
feli to planning how he could fix it so as 
to do the least amount of work and get the 
most fun during the day. He was thus 
pleasantly occupied when he entered the 
dining-room and was brought to a stand. 
still by Letty’s voice. 

“Jack, why didn’t you come down with 
the ‘‘ Deerslayer ” last night?” 

Ah! that was his errand of the night 
before. He had forgotten all the wild In- 
dians he had been chasing in company 
with Letty an d Fenimore Cooper. 

With this question of his sister’s a little 
of the sunshine went out of Jack’s morn- 
ing, and he answered ‘I dunno,” rather 
sullenly. 

‘It was your las’ chance this week, 
‘cause to-night’s Saturday, you know,” 
Letty went on, smiling as she concluded 
her sentence. 

‘*[ don’ keer,” Jack mumbled between 
his bacon and hominy. 

As Farmer Stafford rose from the table, 
he said, sharply: ‘‘ Jack, bitch Mat to the 
buggy, an’ fetch ’er ’roun’ quick.” 

Mrs. Stafford looked up anxiously, and 
asked: ‘‘ Where you goin’, Jesse?” 

“Town,” was the brief answer. Then 
turning to Jack again, he said: ‘‘ How 
much work did you git done yistiddy in the 
wheat field?” 

The boy did not look at his father as he 
answered: ‘‘ Lots. Me an’ Sandy was thar, 
an’ we both cut.” 

** Whar was you when I was thar?” 

Jack colored a little. ‘‘I reck’n we was 
chasiu’ a rabbit then. They was one kep’ 
# givin’ us a dare, an’ we tuck after it.” 

**Waal, Jack,” was the hopeless answer, 
‘*you was born triflin’, an’ triflin’ you'll 
die. Idunno who you tuck it from; hit 
wa’n’t your man an’ hit wa’n’t me; but I 
reck’n it was somewhar in the blood. Hit 
looks hard on a man thet he can’t git no 
help outen a great, big, stroppin’, eighteen- 
year old boy like you.” 

These words were not unkindly spoken, 
forthe farmer knew that with all Jack’s 
shiftlessness he was honest and true- 
hearted, and he loved the boy. Jack’s 
eyes were lifted with a curious expression 
in them as his father sighed heavily and 
turned to leave the room, and this expres- 
sion deepened into pity as he saw the care- 
worn, sad look that rested on the farmer’s 
face. Mat wae “hitched” to the buggy 
and brought to the front gate, and Jack 
stood at her head still furtively watching 
his father’s face. 

**Can’t I go with you, Pa?” he asked. 

**No, Jack,” was the answer, given al- 
most tenderly; ‘‘try an’ see a little after 
the niggers for me to-day, an’ work a spell 
yourself.” 

With that he was gone, and Jack was 
left sitting on the stump of a tree, looking 
down the red clay road. ‘‘They’s some- 
thin’ troublin’ pa,” and this thought fol- 
lowed him all day. It dimmed the bright- 
ness of everything. There was a melan- 
choly in the song of the birds, and the only 
cheery creature that Jack could find was 
his sister Letty. 

**She’s lookin’ for George to-night, an’ 
she don’ know nothin’ yet ’bout what’s 
happened to ’er,” he thought; so he kept 
away from Letty and hung around his 

mother, often surprising her with tears in 
her eyes which she could not conceal from 
Jack’s anxious gaze. He asked his mother 


no questions, for he thought he knew more 
than she did of the trouble that shadowed 
them all. But he followed her about help- 
ing to churn and pat the butter and string 
the red-pepper wreaths. He forgot the 
field hands and left the work to the will of 
the darkies. But his mind and heart were 
too full of the thoughts of last night’s ad- 
venture aud his father’s unhappy face as he 
rode away. A good dealof the day was 
spent in the swing and many struggles 
were borne there, but the poor boy was no 
nearer a solution of the problem before him 
when he kissed his mother good-night and 
went to bed, than on the night before. 
He did not know, as he fell into an uneasy 
sleep, that circumstances were then so shap- 
ing themselves that a decision would be 
forced upon him before many hours had 
passed, and the sun of the coming Sabbath 
would go down upon the beginning of a 
new phase in the boy’s life. 

Letty was “ engaged” ; engaged in South- 
ern parlance means engaged to be married, 
of course. She was a pretty, curly-haired, 
brown-eyed girl, a Georgia country lassie, 
warm of heart and pre-eminently practical. 
She had taught acountry school for two 
or three years and this position was granted 
her because of the superior advantages 
she had had ‘‘at college” in the neighbor- 
ing town—a college with a crest and all 
sorts of impressive things on its stationery 
where numerous young girls were finished 
off every year before large audiences and in 
the prettiest of white gowns. But for ali 
her schooling, both as pupil and 
teacher, Letty had given her heart 
to George Turner, a young farmer 
who had never seen the inside of a 
college except on she day of Letty’s gradu- 
ation. But he had been to school to Letty 
uatil he began to fall in love with her, 
then he stopped from very shame. But, 
though he gave up school he did not give 
up his sweetheart, and on this Saturday 
evening those two sat on the front porch 
of the farm-house, hand in hand, laying 
plans for a future of happiness and useful- 
ness together. 

George had begun in this way: ‘‘ Did 
yer know the new wing’s done Letty?’ 

** Is it?” with a lifting of the eyebrows 
that George could not see in the dark, but 
he understood the tone of the voice to 
mean: ‘‘What of that?” 

‘An’ that alo’t all; it’s not only built, 
but it’s furnished, an’ mighty pretty at 
that,” he went on. 

‘* Yes, I reckon so,” was the demure 
answer. 

**George now made a tack and sailed in 
another direction. ‘‘Mary Lacy’s wantin’ 
the school next year, Letty. Did she tell 
you?” 

**No. Did she tell you?” 

** Yes, she did, an’ she’s ’lowin’ on me to 
help ’er git ic. Can she have it, Letty? 
They ain’t air nuthur gal ’roun’ here half 
as worth havin’ it as she is.” . 

Letty moved off a little, but it did no 
good, for George followed right along by 
her side. Half the distance of the old- 
fashioned bench on which they sat had 
been traveled over in this way before Letty 
asked: 

‘** An’ what'll J do, please?” 

George started. ‘* You ain’t goin’ to keep 
me waitin’ that a-way, air you, Letty? 
What ’d I build that wing an furnish it for 
if t’wa’n’t for me an’ you to live in? It’s 
been more’n six months sence we got en- 
gaged, an’ I been ‘lowin’ that it wouldn’t 
be many more weeks now ’fore we'd be 
married. How soon can you make it, 
Letty?” 

**Would November do?” she asked. 

‘“November! Why didn’t you say Christ- 
mas, an’ be done with it? Put it three 
weeks from now, honey, and le’s be happy 
soon as we can.” 

‘“*Three weeks! An’ I haven’t got a rag 
made.” 

George smiled at this a little impatiently. 

‘** Then call it four weeks, an’ not a min- 
ute longer.” 

Letty thought she had teased her lover 
up to the last prudent notch, so she yielded 
now with a gentle ‘ Well, George, I'll 

” 

Then followed some demonstrations 
which we could not see in the dark, and 
which we had no business to see if we 





could, 





** Don’t mind about buyin’ much, Letty,” 
George said, fondly; ‘‘ you won’t need it.” 

*T’ve got a hundred dollars that Uncle 
David gave me toward my outfit, an’ I 
saved fifty more from my school last year, 
an’ pa’s goin’ to give me fifty more, so I'll 
have two hundred to spend. Won’t that 
be nice?” she answered, with a pinch at the 
rough hand which held her own. 

‘* Yes; but don’t lay out none of it in 
beddin’ an’ towels, an’ such like. Ma’s up 
to all them things, you know.” 

‘*T recken my ma’s as up to ’em as yours 
is,” was the spirited answer. 

But in half a second their heads came 
close together, so I suppose they made it 
allup. Enough for Letty and her lover; 
when they parted the wedding-day was set 
for four weeks from the coming Sabbath, 
and Letty laid herpretty head on the pillow 
that night to plan out her bridal dress. 
Two hundred dollars to spend all in pretty 
clothes! 

Away off in dreamland Jack was having 
strange experiences. Some sleep fairy had 
brought outiin clear form a thought that had 
probably floated vaguely through the boy’s 
mind while he was awake. He saw him- 
self in a new conntry, surrounded by wild, 
strange scenes and people. Unfriendly 
voices sounded in his ears, and he missed 
al] those who loved him and whom he 
loved. He was looking everywhere for 
Letty’s money, and when once he saw a 
gleam like silver he sprang toward it, but 
it vanished before him, and instead he saw 
a pair of fierce eyes glaring into his face. 
He never knew whether it was a wild beast 
or a man, for, with an agonizing cry for 
Letty, poor Jack awoke. 

At breakfast the next morning a singular 
group met at the breakfast-table. Mrs, 
Stafford’s face bore evidence of suffering 
and tears, while her husband looked sadder 
and more worn than the day before. It 
was plain, too, from his unusual sullenness 
thathe had been drinking. Jack was full 
of his own perplexing thoughts,, silently 
carrying a burden too heavy for his young 
heart. Letty alone was happy. The 
brightness of love’s springtime was in her 
face, and her voice was glad like that of the 
first mated bird. When she began to speak 
her joyous words jarred the others with a 
painful shock. 

‘* Pa, I’m ready for the fifty dollars you 
promised me for wedding clothes. I’m 
goin’ to be married four weeks from to- 
day.” 

Her happiness and blushes were disre- 
garded, and for the first time she became 
conscious of something wrong. 

Jack cast a startled look around the 
table, then left his unfinished breakfast 
and slipped out of the room. 

Farmer Stafford smiled grimly, and pull- 
ing his beard nervously said: ‘Four 
weeks. That’s mighty short, Letty.” 

**Yes; but George would have it so. 
An’, Ma, you an’ me’ll have to go to town 
to-morrow to begin the buyin’.” 

Her mother smiled assent, but her father 
rose and followedJack. He found the boy 
standing by the “‘ big gate,” looking across 
the road at the ripe apples on the orchard 
trees. There wasa wistful appeal in the 
farmer’s voice as he laid his hand on his 
son’s shoulder and said: ‘* Hit’s goin’ to 
be mighty lonesome without Letty, ain’t it, 
Jack? I wish she wa’n’t goin’ to be mar- 
ried quite so soon.” 

Jack looked his sympathy but could not 
speak. 

**Hit’s a troublesome world anyhow,” 
his father continued; ‘“‘and a man gits 
many an’ many a disappintment ’fore 
he’s done with it. You take my word, 
Jack, an’ turn stiddy. Don’t go off after 
no Jacky-my-lanterns, don’ keer how smart 
they shine cle’r off, they’ll git your feet in 
the bog shore an’ certain if you chase 
’em.” 

This kind of sad half confidence on the 
part of his father, together with the quiet 
of the Sabbath-day were more than Jack 
could bear like a man, so he leaned his 
head on the gate-post and sobbed aloud. 

**] don’ mean to hurt your feelin’s Jack. 
You're mighty nigh my heart whatsoever 
I may say, an’ I want you to love your ole 
pa anyhow, even if he does turn outen the 
right way sometimes: This hez been a 
powerful hard week on me an’ hit looks 

like I've got to talk some of my trouble off 





to somebody, Jack.” But you needn’t take 
on like that, boy. I don’ want to make you 


‘feel bad, only it feels so lonesome not to 


say nothin’ about your misery. You see 
your ma, she, waal, I just can’t tell it to 
her like I ken to you, Jack. Hit’s been 
mighty hard with me, mighty hard, an’ 
hit ain’t done with yit.” 

Jack had ceased sobbing, and now he 
lifted his head and said: ‘‘I’ilhelp you out, 
Pa, all I kin.” He asked no questions; 
but when the boy said this much it was 
balm to his father’s troubled spirit. 

‘Jack, do you know what I been doin’ 
that’s wrong?” 

The boy started, but his father did not 
wait for an answer. 

“I been gamblin’ in cotton and mort- 
gagin’ this farm to git the money. I ain’t 
glossin’ it over, chile—thet’s just it. An’ 
when things tuck the wrong turn, I went 
to drinkin’ too much.” 

“Stop, Pa,” Jack cried, bitterly. ‘‘I don’ 
want to hear it. I'll do all I kin—all I kin, 
I ain’t been no good to you on the farm, 
but I ain’t going to turn agin you now, 
an’ you needn’t be talkin’ to me that a- 
way.” 

The farmer wondered at Jack’s vehe- 
mence, but he stopped. It had been a 
great relief to him to tell so much of his 
secret troubles to his boy, for the need of 
sympathy was strong within him. Nowhe 
turned and went into the house, while Jack 
opened the gate and walked slowly down 
the road. 

He did not return at noon and they ate 
dinner without him. Late in the afternoon 
he came back toward the house and look- 
edin. His father sat by the back door, 
looking worried and pale. 

Two hunting dogs lay by his side, lazy 
and sleepy. His mother was nowhere to 
be seen, but in the kitchen or somewhere 
else he could hear her scolding a lazy dar- 
key. Letty sat on the front porch, dressed 
in her prettiest Sunday clothes, a vision of 
white and pink, with lovely brown eyes, 
watching for George. Jack gave one long 
look at it all; he saw the chickens strut- 
ting about the yard, saw even the spiders 
spinning their long threads between the 
boughs of the trees. ‘‘I wisht I could go 
an’ see Letty for jist a minute,” he thought; 
but he did not; he knew he dared not. 
‘* Waal, hit’s got to be done, an’ it’s now 
or never;” then, with one tearful look at 
Letty, he ran across the road and, leaping 
the fence, took the shortest cut through 
the fields to the neighboring town. 

He was full of a purpose half cowardly, 
half heroic; but he was conscious of neither 
the cowardice nor the heroism. There 
was, for him, but one way out of the di- 
lemma, and he took it. One bitter thought 
had come to him just at starting, but that 
did not stop him. ‘She may think as I 
done it,” he muttered to himself; ‘‘ but I 
don’ keer. I’d ruther it was that a-way 
than t’?other—specially ma.” Then swallow- 
ing a sob, he pushed on. 

The sun went down, supper was called; 
again they watched and waited for Jack, 
but he did not retuun. He was gone, led 
by the sleep fairy into a far, far country, 
to the realization of his dream. 

Icannot wholly accept the dreary thought 
that when human lives are severed by 
death, or by earthly distance, the world 
goes on just as before. A single stone has 
slipped from the home edifice and there is 
a weakened spot left. This is but the be- 
ginning of the end and the influence of the 
missing stone is more far-reaching than we 
see onthe surface. Jack had gone, and for 
a time the farm life and home life seemed 
to move on without him. Not happily, far 
from it, nor even successfully; but none of 
the outside world knew the pain and 
blight that had fallen over the solitary man 
and woman who lived in the farm-house. 
Letty was gone, and Jack made no sign by 
which they might know even if he lived. 
More than this, an unspoken suspicion 
clouded the boy’s good name and by a tacit 
understanding he was seldom mentioned, 
though more than one heart ached for his 
return. 

Farmer Stafford made more frequent 
visits to the town, drank more whisky, 
was more silent than ever before, and was 
steadily failing in health. He was seldom 
around the farm, but spent most of the 
time he was at home either sitting alone in 
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silence, or following his wife about as 
much as he dared, as if trying to learn 
from her the secret of patient endurance. 
He needed to know this secret for his own 
sake, if for no other, for the constant 
aching in his head and his increasing weak- 
ness made him feel that the end was inev- 
itable. It was growing harder each day 
for him to face this prospect alone. Some- 
times when sitting with his wife he would 
open his mouth as if to speak, but the 
words did not come; and if his wife saw 
the movement she seemed not to see. She 
was not unsympathetic, but she was 
wholly undemonstrative. She thought and 
feit out her life within herself and gave no 
outward sign of what she thought or felt 
for others or for herself, except a few hid- 
den tears and unobtrusive deeds of kind- 
ness. 

A single word of comprehension and 
sympathy would, at times, have unsealed 
her husbanc’s heart and lips, but she could 
not speak it. Had Letty been there 
it might have been different; but 
her visits were not satisfactory, for she 
was too fuJl of George and her babies and 
all her household duties. So the farmer 
kept silent, secretly cherishing a hope 
that the boy would come back some day. 
While he was yet able to be around he had 
a habit of going each day to the front gate 
and shading his eyes with his hand; he 
would gaze a long while, first up the road 
thea down,turning often from one direction 
toanother. Sometimes he would sit half a 
day on the tree stump by the road where 
Jack had sat one morning before. When he 
came in from the gate or the stump he al- 
ways made somé remark, such as: ** Hit’s 
mighty dry an’ they ain’t no sign of rain,’» 
or, *‘ They ain’t many folks passin’ these 
days,” as if inexplanation of what he had 
done. But these explanations deceived no 
one; both Letty and her mother knew 
whose form the farmer’s failing eyes 
watched for so longingly. 

As his strength continued to fail and he 
could no longer walk to the gate, he would 
sit looking out of the window; and when 
one morning his paralyzed limbs could not 
support him, his bed was moved there so 
that all day he could watch the gate. But 
only death came in at that gate; and when 
the farmer knew that the hour had come, 
he called Letty and his wife to his bedside 
and told them in broken, but solemn words 
all that had laia on his heart 20 long. Then 
blessing them both and calling piteously 
for Jack, he died. 

In some way the news of his father’s 
death reached poor vagabond Jack in the 
country to which he had gone and he 
turned about and started homeward. It 
was a long and painful journey, made 
harder by poverty and physical weakness, 
but it was accomplished after a while. 

Letty saw him leaning over her front 
gate one morning, looking curiously in at 
the house. At first she wondered vaguely 
who the forlorn stranger could be. Then 
something about the pale, dejected face 
struck her with a sudden thrill. 

But no, it could not be, so ragged and 
tired was this man. But when she saw him 
lift the latch and start up the path it was 
enough. Out she rau, the same sweet, 
affectionate Letty of old. 

ce Jack 1” 

** Letty!” 

‘‘Where have you been, Jack,all this time? 
What made you run away an’ make us feel 
so bad about you?” She kissed him again 
and again and gave him no time to answer. 
They sat down on the front steps and she 
put the question once more: ‘‘ Where have 
you been, Jack?” 

‘¢ Everywhar, Letty. Texas most. But 
oh! I’m tired, honey; an’ ain’t I glad to see 
you agin. God bless you, Letty, you’re 
jist like you useter be. How’s ma?” 

‘*Jack you know pa’s dead?” Letty 
asked, with a subdued voice and averted 
face. 

**Yes, I knowed, Letty. Poor pa! I 
wisht I’d a seed ’im.” 

** You've had a hard time, Jack, I see it 
in your face. Youlook mighty lean an’ 
unhappy.” 

‘Lord! Letty, they aio’t no man born 
what’s seed the trouble I beenthrough. I 
been kicked about like a dog, tell I jist 
settled down to the feelin’ that I wa’n’t no- 

body nohow.” His head rested against 





Letty’s shoulder and she quietly smoothed 
his face with her gentle hand. 

**Poor Jack!” she murmured. and there 
was remorse as well as pity in her voice. 
‘“‘There’s somethin’ I ought to tell you, 
Jack,” she began hesitatin ly. *T hate to, 
but I promised pa I would. 

** What is it?” he asked “faintly. 

‘The day after you left home I missed 
my money; you know the one hundred 
and fifty dollars I'd saved for my weddin’. 
WellI went to the drawer to get it out, 
*cause Ma an’ me was goin’ to town to begin 
buyin’ the things, an’ there wa’a’t a ceat 
left, not one. The key was layin’ on the 
bureau, but the drawer was empty. Don’t 
think hard of me, Jack, it looked so mighty 
strange that you an’ the money was both 
gone that I couldn’t help it; I thought you 
took it. Maan’ me used to talk about it 
an’ cry over it many’s the time, but we 
never said much ’round pa, for he never 
seemed to like it, so we all stopped talkin’ 
about you, Jack, but we thought lots, and 
wanted to see you just the same. Pa made 
up the money to me, but it put off the wed- 
din’ two weeks, an’ I never told George the 
reason.’ 

Jack had raised his head from Letty’s 
shoulder as she told him this, but she put 
her arms tenderly around him, and pulled 
him back and said: 

** But we all know better now, Jack, an’ 
you must forgive us for thinkin’ bad about 
you.” After a pause she continued: ‘I 
wish there wa’n’t any more to tell you, 
honey, but pa made me promise on his 
death-bed to tell you all, so I must.” 

Jack would have stopped her here, but 
she hutried on. 

‘*Pa was needin’ money then, Jack, an’ 
he had to have it, or else the farm would 
a been sid on a mortgage. He couldn’t 
get. the money from powhere, and after he 

ad tried gamblin’ an’ borrowin’, there was 
nothin’ left to ’im but my money. He 
didn’t ask me fer it, "cause he didn’t want 
me an’ ma to know "about it all, so he bor- 
rowed my money, meanin’ to put it back 
before I'd want it. But the thing that burt 
‘im the most, Jack, was ’ceuse he knew 
we laid it all to you an’ yet he didn’t speak 
out an’ clear you. He asked you to forgive 
him with bis last breath. An’ you will, 
won’t you, Jack?” 

“Husb, Letty!” be cried passionately. 
‘*Pa don’t need you nor nobody to ast me 
that. I knowed’im an’ loved im better’n 
any of you.” 

He had risen to his feet and looked more 
like a man than he had in all his life before. 
Letty looked at him in surprise, then 
asked : 

Then, Jack, if you loved ’im, why didn’t 
you stay with him, when you knewI was 
goin’ away an’ he needed you more’n 
ever?” 

**] couldn’t,” was the dogged answer. 

‘But why couldn’t you, if you loved 
him so?” 

“Ou, Letty! Don’t be hard on a feller. 
I seed pa take that money an’ I couldn’t 
tell on’im, an’ so that’s why I run away.” 

*sJack!” 

‘I thought you’d lay it on to me, but I 
didn’t keer, at least hit wa’n’t no gocd to 
kcer, for l’d rather a died than tole on pa.” 

He was twisting his ragged hat in his 
hand and looking |ike a culprit as he stood 
before her, all unconscious of the light 
that shone, to Letty’s eyes, around his 
shabby figure. Sue did not draw near him, 
but with tears streaming from her eyes, 
she held out her hand and said reverently ; 

**Come Jack ” 
Then she ted the wanderer tate his home. 
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PUZZLEDOM, 
Jommunications for this department should be ad- 
dressea “ Puzzles.” THE LxDEPENDENT. New York. 








BURIED COINS. 


1. So up he got and home did trot. 

2. The plaintiff ran, crying, to seek aid from 
his counsel. 

3. Frederic entered and kissed Vic. 

4. A black crow nearly frightened me to 
death. 

5. Unless you bring aid I mean to leave, 

6. Messenger comes, hush—‘‘Itl’ in great dan- 
ger, come at once !”’ 

L. R. 
BLANK PUZZLE. 

Fill the blanks with words that will forma 
word equare. 

He had never been in the city before and he 
kept his eyes wide open to see all the sights. 
When passing a——-store he suddenly came across 
the——of an Indian maiden. He was so aston- 
ished that he at once took off his bat and ad- 
vanced to greet her. A man came out and said: 

‘See here, friend, I want none of your—— 
around here.” 

“Who are you?” asked the other. 

“I am——of this store.” 

“Oh, I beg pardon,” rephed the man from 
the country, and here the matter——as far as I 
know. 

H. 
OMNIBUS WORD. 


From a word of eight letters meaning an ar- 


, Tangement in music, ind s fisherman's sppera- 





tus, the center of an apple, an epistle, a hint, a 
part of speech, short, metal, a measure, a 
geometrical figure, a piece of money, part of a 
fork, a vegetable to lease, part of a wheel, a 
vase, @ weight, a melody, and a part in music. 
L. R. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLE OF MARCH 17th. 
HEADS AND TAILS. 
1. Bare; 2, bate; 8, cowl; 4, wink; 5, peat; 
6, yearn, 7, clamp; 8, clamp; 9, hasp; 10, fire. 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH M. TAINE. 


Tue list of English Academicians se- 
lected by the readers of the Pall Mali Ga- 
vette, fell into the bands of a French jour- 
nalist, who published it in the Gaw/ois, 
Never having heard of your immortals, the 
Paris journalist, who knows next to noth- 
ing of foreign countries, began to sneer at 
them, and ask who iu the world was this 
Ruskin, Lecky, Morley, Froude, McCarthy, 
and the rest. One more iearved than bis 


confréres admitted that he had a vacue 
recollection of coming across the names of 
Tennvson, Browning, and Swinburne: 
but he was so astounded at the idea of 
vour pitting forty Englishmen against the 
French Academicians that he went right 
off to M. Taine, the greatest authority in 
English literature in Frarce. to get your 
list smashed up; but instead of that M. 
Taine came down on this ignorant serib- 
bler, and spoke rather freely on the self- 
conceit of hic countrymen, ‘J will not 
aay.” said M. Taine, ‘‘ that the list forms 
the élite of English literature, but, taken 
altogether, the forty are worth ours. We 
do not know them, you eav? That is not 
a suffictent reasov. The’ English, end all 
who speak English, know them well, but. 
on the otber band, kpow little of 
our men of letters. I must say, however, 
that the English orcupv themselves more 
with foreign literature than we do. There 
is not an educated man who has not read at. 
least one work of our Academicians (or of 
those who have written anythine, M. Taine 
might have added, becauce several of the 
Forty have never produced anvthing beyond 
their reception speeches). We are far too 
indifferent to everything that does not re- 
late to ourselves, and we have far too great 
a belief that we are the first littérateurs in 
the world. There is not a French novelist 
who is so much read as McCarthv. or 
whose works are *o widely known. Who 
knows him in France? And Herbert 
Spencer, the great philosopher—do you 
think that we bave any one to put against 
him?” ‘TJ eee,” interrupted the journalist, 
‘‘opnosite Emile Augier the name of John 
Ruskin; where are his Lionnes pawores ?” 
M. Taive’s smile at this question showed 
the journalist that he had merely viven an- 
other proof of his ignorance. ‘ Ruskin is 
not a dramatist.” said M. Taine: he is an 
esthetician. and we bave not, nor ever had, 
the like of him. Your blunder does 
not surprise me. You are like all French- 
men. You only know two or three foreign 
names—the names only not the works— 
you know notbing of the foreigner. Here, 
for instance, is Froude. the great. historian, 
Max Miller—a Claude Bernard, Brown- 
ing, the great noet, greater than anv of 
ours.’ And Tennyson? Ab, you know 
him—the pame. and Swinburne—the lvric 
poet par excellence—a long way ahead of 
all others.” ‘*Even Hugo?” ‘ Yes, even 
Hugo. The fact is,” continued M. Taine, 
‘*that English literature in its ensemble is 
much superior to ours, especially in poetry. 
Our literature comes in the secord line; I 
put the German on the same footing as the 
English. Doubtless we are superior in 
one branch of letters—in light and friv- 
olous literature. There we are the mas- 
ters, but that is not the kind that will ever 
give us the superiority. And in other 
branches—in poetry, history, philosophy, 
science—we are inferior.” 

In answer to the interview, M. Taine 
said that foreigners looked uvon Paris as 
a buge Monte Car'o, as the Eden of the 
other capitals, where the Prince of Wales 
went to amuse himself, Foreigners regard 
France as a place for pleaeure, which, 
however, was a false idea. ‘‘But,” re- 
marked M. Taine, ‘‘we have never done 
much to make them take us aw sérieuz. 
We ought to look at what takes place 
around us: we ought to study foreign lit- 
eratures—English especially, whieh only a 
few Frenchmen know, such as Pau! Bour- 
get, Guillaume Guizot, Méziéres, and three 
or four others. Study them, learn from 
them, and you will see how great writers 
our neighbors possess.” And M. Taine 








—— 


cited the colossal work being brought out 
by the Oxford Philological Society—the 
historical dictionary of the English lan- 
guage—‘‘ Such a dictionary as the French 
Academy bas never been able to bring out, 

and of which Littré’s work can orly give 
you an idea. Believe me, study the Eng- 
lish, and you will see that we are not much 
in comparison with our neighbors. But if 
you want one consolation in face of the 
hard facts which I have told you, I may 
sey that France has alwavs retained agreat 
superiority in prose. On this point we 
have nothing to envy our neighbors. 
Works of French prose, as regards the 
form, are superior to all others.” 

‘ Decidedly M. Taine is too good,” sneers 
the journalist, whose name is Lucian Vs- 
lette. He regrets that he cannot reply to M, 
Taive himself, which we can easily under- 
stand, but hopes that some confrére will. 
M. Valette is evidently the man who has 
charge of the English department of the 
Voltaire, the Lioness in which the above 
| appeared. e Voltaire published the list 
of the forty gteatest men in the world, as 
decided by a plébiscite in one of Cassell’s 
magazines. Had the journalist only re- 
produced the names. there would not have 
been much harm, though several were in- 
correctly spelled; but he added explanatory 
comments which in almost every case were 
wrong. Members of the Browning Society 
would have been horrified to find in the 
list the name of ‘“‘ Robert Browning, the 
Scotch poet.”—Pali Mall Gaeet'e. 
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A CURIOUS COMPLICATION. 

Onx of the best-known clergymen in Maren- 
zo, Ill., was afflicted with a curious complica- 
tion ot ailments. For twenty years he had 
nervous dyspepsis, For eight years he had 
spasms sffecting sight, speech, and hearing. 
To these disorders were added catarrh, bron- 
chitis, and constipation. His appetite was 
small, bis strength was almost gone, and it was 
but rarely that be could preach a sermon, After 
trying almost every other method of cure, this 
clergyman wrote to Drs. Starkey & Palen to see 
if there was any use in trying Compound Oxy- 

en. They hardly dared to encourage him. 

till be concluded totry it. Now see the re- 
sult. He writes: ‘My general health is greatly 
improved, appetite is quickened, dyspepsia is 
almost gone, constipation relieved, and catarrh 
and bronchitis greatly helped. Have gained 
ten pounds in flesb, and am physically stronger 
and in better condition generally.” 

If you cannot understand exactly what Com- 
pound Oxygen is, or why and how it should 
effect such cures, be assured of one thing: # 
really does the work. This is attested by so 
many who have been brought out of severe 
cbronic illness, that there is no disputing it, 
The Treatise, which is sent free by mail, tells 
more about it. Write for it to Drs. STARKEY & 
a — Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.—W. 

Wik 
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Farm und Garden, - 
[The Acrtcuiturai Editor wil be giad to recewe any 
hints, suggestions or information that 


practiwal 
well make this department more vaiuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel apecially interested.) 


ABOUT HYBRIDIZING. 


BY E. 





P. POWELL. 


THERE is no question but that the greatest re- 
sults in all departments of agriculture have 
come from experiments in hybridizing and 
cross fertilizing. These words are often used as 
synonymous, but hybridizing proper is the 
crossing of two species, while cross breeding is 
the same work between varieties. U atil recent- 
ly it has been asserted that species consti.ute im- 
passable barriers; barriers established by the 
Creator, or if species could be iuduced to cross 
it was a barren result. And then the poor mule 
was compelled to stand up in court and testify ; 
but at last even the mule has been found to be 
not always incapable of generation, and species 
of many kinds are found to cross over and pro- 
duce fertile crosses. The dog is a result ot pre- 
cisely such a cross, and so 18 the cow. The law 
seems to be thie, that a variety of a plant or an- 
imal is a bias or tendency established,and every- 
body knows that a tendency constitutes a force, 
and if you turn aside that force, it must be with 
astronger force. The drift or tendency that 
constitutes a variety is more or less weak, and 
new. It is not long established, and can be 
easily turned in another direction, Still there 
is a difference in varieties. For instance, if I 
wish to cross breed a dozen varieties of beans, I 
can turn the Refugee and Thousand into one, 
and the Golden Wax and the other Buiter beans 
and the yellow ficld beans and other similar 
roots into each other’s channels and make them 
bias each other in color, shape, pod, growth, 
foliage, and in all other bean ways, and do it 
very casuly; but when I come to cross the Lima 
with some other sort, the dear old bean positive- 
ly is very stubborn, She has been Queen Lima so 
long and has such very positive ways, such as 
flavor, foliage, form and times of blossom ng and 
some other more recondite matters, that I shall 
have very great difficulty in getting her to ming], 
and associate her blood freely with the plebeian 
sorts. This aristocracy works precisely like hu- 
man aristocracy ; it is exclusive. But the difli- 
culties can be overcoms and the Lima can be 
be crossed with other sorts. Then comes another 
law; that the higher sort is more liable to come 
down thaa the lower sort to go up. You are not 
likely, in other words, to get an improvement. 
I am afraid this is also very much like the cross- 
jpg of our best human stock, or a cultivated race 
with alow race. Atanyrate, I find it no easy 
matter to get an improved Lima bean. Ican 
get plenty of crosses that are more prolific; 
that i#, when quality yields to quantity, bat I 
cannot get those that with greater erops give 
also better quality. Somehow this is hu- 
man too. But the pointis, that varieties that 
are long estab.ished have strong habils and in- 
stincis that are not easily overcome. 

Now suppose this intensity of instinct and 
vias of habit to be much stronger, and to have 
existed for a longer time, and to have been es- 
tablished under circumstances where it has not 
been interfered with, and you get species. The 
leguminous family has several species and they 
are very positively established ; so that it would 
be nearly impossible to bias them toward each 
other ; but [ do not doubt it can be done. I have 
crossed the Southern low peas with our com- 
mon field beans without serious trouble. Take 
the Rose family, including apple, pear, peach, 
apricot, plum, cherry, nectarine, blackberry, 
raspberry, strawberry, etc. No one would ex- 
pect to cross a strawberry or a polintilla with a 
pear, but it is «qually certain that the peach and 
plum do cross, and not only cross with each 
other, but sprout toward each other ; thatis, loft 
entirely uninfluenced by the peach, the plam 
will produce seedlings of a peach root; because 
it has from the origin the same blood in its 
veins, ‘The pear unquestionably affects the ap- 
ple, at times ; yet these species in time are re- 
moved from each other vastly wider than the 
plum and peach. Grafting covers much the same 
ground. The numbers or species of the Rose fum- 
ily most removed and lougest isolated from cach 
other are unable to receivea graft from each 
other. The reasons are often multifold—such ag 
time of starting growth in spring, and rapid- 


ity of making wood, and form of cells 
and cell growth, You can intergraft 
the plum and peach and apricot, but not 


the plum and pear, It is certainly several thou- 
sands of years since the apple and pear species 
moved out of the Rose stock and became estab- 
lished in special habits and tendencies, The ber- 
ries of thesame family undoubtedly moved cff 
ata very much earlier period and have differen- 
tiated from each other gradually. To cross the 
ted and black raspberries is not an easy matter, 
yet far from impossible. The Rochelle is such a 
oross, rooting at the tips like a blackcap, and 
holding the form of berry and flavor of the red 
cap. To cross the blackberry and raspberry is 
more difficult, but still quite possible. But when 
we go farther and undertake to cross the gar~ 





den rose with a fruiting rose, such as thestraw- 
berry, we should find they had fixed every habit 
and quality so diversely from each other that no 
counteracting power could bring them to any 
sort of conformity. There is little left in com- 
mon to the whole Rose family except botanical 
classification. - 

Here is a general principle to work from; 
showing the absurdity of trying to graft a ma- 
ple with an apple or cross fertilize a peach with 
a lilac. But the barrier is, as you see, entirely 
a naturalone of drift and forceful habits, not 
at all a matter of creation, The rule is precisely 
the same in animals. The coyote and dog as 
well as the dog and European wolf can cross and 
do cross, but not as readily as different varieties 
of dogs. The latest and grandest generalization 
of science positively demonstrates the common 
descent of all the quadruped mammals of the 
Tertiary cra from ove ancestor; what is more, 
the bones of that encestor are already found in 
Wyoming deposits. It carries the blue-blood 
name of condylarthia primaeous ; nevertheless 
it is a flat-footed, five-toed fellow that lived sev- 
eral millions of years ago. How, about his fam- 
ily? Tney have diverged or differenced sv widely 
that among them are the horse, the cow, the 
bear, the antelope, the ape, and many quite as 
specialized creatures. To converge this diver- 
gence by crossing is just as impossible as it is 
to make the cow and the horse have the same 
tastes, choices, external habits ; or an ape and a 
bear conform to the same food and ways of 
getting it. The secret habits of the vital cell 
are quite as divergent as the external habits of 
eatingand walking. But we find in the closer 
kinsbip of ass and horse a possibility of cross, 
and little more. 

Itis really quite necessary that an intelligent 
effort at cross breeding should be based on an 
understanding of tae simple Jaw of habit. Dif- 
ferent habits slowly rising between varieties 
will end 1n the fixed habits of species that will 
after a long while be irreversible. Now I will 
illustrate what can be done when habi'‘s are not 
too fixed. Go back toour beans, for example. 
(1) I have several wax. beans; the beautiful 
white pod is all that can be desired. It is free 
from stringiness and is deliciously sweet. But 
the beans are either black or mottled and are 
thus unsuited to serve as a bean for baking. 
Can I secure good white pods and have the 
beans also white? By careful crossing I have 
secured several varieties of white beans with 
white pods; that is, white wax beans in the 
place of the black wax. (2) The Horticultural, 
or Cranberry bean, bas a truly beautiful red pod. 
It makes a superb market sort; but the bean 
in this case also is mottled. CanI get a white 
one without losing the red pod? I have done 
that also. Some one has been ahead of mein 
securing a dwarf or bush variety ; but he has not 
obtained the white bean. 

Another point to aim at is large, clear pods, 
and those full of beans. A good pod. should 
contain seven, eight or nine beans. A white 
pod is better for a flush of pink ia it, for that in. 
dicates endurance, and is}not so likely to mildew 
or spot with rain. This indicates the lines on 
which one may work in crossing beans. The 
man who originated the Golden Wax originated 
the most proiific of all beans. But we have by 
no means a prolific Lima; besides the Lima is 
too late, and 1ts pods are seldom well filled. It 
is a highly specialized variety, with fixed habits 
and not easy to improve. Not one of my own 
crosses is all in all an advance, including size, 
earliness, hardiness, prolific bearing. Who will 
give us the ideal varieties of the Lima. I say 
varieties, for when once you get a habit broken 
or biased; that is, a variety no longer run- 
ning in groove, you can’t be sure where it will 
run. I have several hundred varieties of cross- 
breed beans; but now the problem is to stop 
them and fix or establizh good habits. 

With grapes this is easy, for you do not propa- 
gate a good grape by seeds, but by cuttings. If 
you did you would find that a set of hybrids like 
Rogers would show a tendency to become too 
pumerous varieties to even plant at all. Yet 
our very best results, I think, must come in 
grapes from the seedlings of good hybrids—that 
is the second crosses. Beans and corn we raise 
pot from plants or cuttings but from seed, so 
that whatever commingling is in the seed gets a 
chance to come out. This the hardest part of 
the work to establish or fix a cross, and stop its 
erratic crosses—sporting we call it. 

These experiments should permeate every 
branch of culture. I am glad to see that the 
Rural New Yorker has secured crosses of wheat 
and rye. The grains of our fields are sharply 
specialized by ages of separation, but they all 
came from one ancestor. They will probably all 
atfect each other ; possibly all cross. My exper- 
iments with corn have been limited, but good re- 
sults are always easy in that line, I hayes one 
excellent rival of the evergreen, in some respect, 
its superior. The trouble with corn is we get too 
many good things. Experiments with potatoes 
are mostly in the way of in-breeding instead of 
cross breeding ; and I doubt if we have ten really 
good potatoes out of the hundreds advertised. 
Such should be cross fertilized, either by hand 
or by growing several varieties in adjacent rows. 
Seed selected from a large field of Burbanks is 





& 
likely to give little that is new, and probably no 
true advance. Orosses should be of varieties as 
much unlike as possible, for potatoes are quite 
too little specialized in their varieties to be prom- 
ising as cross-fertilizers, 

With most of our smaller fruits we must work 
in the main to secure advance by way of seed- 
lings. There is as yet not sufficient diversity 
among currants to obtain prospectively any ad- 
vantages by crossing. Gooseberries afford more 
opportunity. But in all directions among api- 
mals and plants development of a natural sort 
must become evolution of an artificial sort. It 
is our plan tocontrol Nature. 

I am inclined to think the discovery of laws is 
not only the most delightful part of the study 
of Nature but it is the most important thing in 
the way of education. The young learn to puil 
to pieces easily enough—that is analysis; but 
they do not learn as readily to put together— 
that is synthesis, In this business of cross 
breeding a worker inevitablyruns upon a great 
many general laws. I bave referred to several ; 
here is another, that Nature inclines to vary in 
groups. For instance, here is an orchard of 
seedling apples. Mr. Barry can go through it 
and classify in this way: ** There,” he says, ‘‘is 
an apple with pippin blood in it,” or, ‘‘ there is 
one with Bellefleur blood” ; that is, with all the 
vast amount of individualism in variation there 
is always a group or specific characteristic run- 
ning along with it. How does Mr. Barry know? 
Well, in fifty seedling apples grown from the 
seeds of good grafted apples the seeds, the cores, 
the shape, the flavor, the stem, the texture, all 
aid him to say from what sort each variety 
came. This is nice work—a good deal too nice 
for taste-blind horticulturists. For there are 
taste-blind men as there are color-blind; they 
cannot nicely distinguish flavors. I have a 
friend whose father was remarkably keen in all 
discriminations, from theology to pippins ; but 
this son does not know a sour apple from a 
sweet. He only knows a very sourapple from 
a very sweet apple. ‘hen this nice work of Mr. 
Barry must take in also a careful observation of 
the growth of the tree, the leaves, the bark, the 
blossoms, 

Sterility will not follow any crosses within these 
group hmits; but it is equally improbable that 
cross breeding within a group will produce spe- 
cialimprovement. Just at present the tendency 
is to graft too mucb, and we are losing the vital 
vigor of our trees, This can pe reversed by cross 
breeding for choice seedlings. Sterility in all 
cases of plants or animals depends not on spe- 
cific differences, but such differences as estab- 
lish constitutional dissimilarity, which is the 
germ of all the multifold forces involved in the 
process of integrating. : 

It is exceedingly desirable that farm life be 
in every way delivered fram monotony. What 
I believe every farm boy craves is something 
new. But it is not novelty alone that is secured 
by these experiments, but a quickening of the 
powers of the boy or man. He is taught close 
observation. His mind is enriched with facts. 
He learns to generalize facts and get at laws— 
laws of growth and laws of change. Nor will 
the results end here ; there will of necessity fol- 
low a keen sympathy with Nature that will draw 
the mind on till is comprehends that it is meet- 
ing mind in Nature, and then begins that fel- 
lowship of purpose that ends in the thought of 
Father and child. Science thus made practical 
and simple, is charged witb the brightest hopes 
and aspirations and true religion. Nothing is 
lesa atheistic than science applied. Nature is 
no longer a dead necessity, but a liviag purpose 
—it 1s the eternal living of Eternal Life. Ido 
not believe education of this sort can fail of 
having saving properties, 

I should by all means desire my boys to be 
interested in the culture of both the animal and 
the vegetable kingdoms. But the influence of 
animal association is not always refining, taken 
alone; and the effect of plant culture also 
lacks in the way of arousing sympathies with 
life. I should, therefore, prefer to have our ex- 
periments extend in both directions. I would 
begin the young at a very early age in the study 
of the habits of life. Show them the very uni- 
versal co-operative aims that interlace all Na- 
ture. Give them more comprehensive views 
and sanitary views of life. It is no longer nec- 
essary to think of Nature as a thing or set of 
things, but it is, to an intelligent mind, a living 
of eternal life. 

CLINTON, N. Y. 





HIRING FARM LABOR. 
BY AGRICOLA. 


Tue servant-girl problem is one that has been 
prolific in discussion, but is not yet satisfactorily 
settled to the minds of many. The question of 
out-of-door help has also its various pbaset. 
Good help is a desideratum and can command 
good wages; poor help is dear at any prive. 
Yet, many farmers about this time of the year 
areon the lookout for cheap help on the farm. 

Two farm laborers cali on you to get employ- 
ment for the season.. The one wants $°2 or $15 
per month and board; the other demands $20 
and board. Here is say $5 to $8 difference per 





month, or for the usual season of eight months, 
adifference in asking price of $40 to $60—a very 
clever amount, we admit. It takes quite a few 
more bushels of grain, or tons of hay, to make 
the difference good, if you choose the higher 
priced man ; but have you ever thought that a 
dollar saved is just as good as a dollar earned? 

Your cheap man knows he gets small wages; 
he will, in nine cases out of ten, work accord- 
ingly. Aman getting $20 or $25 per month 
for farm work, understands that he is expected 
to earn it; to be worth it. The cheap man is 
lazy, rises late, if he have his own way, moves 
slowly, has no interest in the work, and watches 
eagerly for the sound of the cinner-bell, and 
for the setting of the sun. He drops his hoe, or 
ax, right where he stops, and he stops right 
where and when tbe sound waves from the din- 
ner horn infringes upon his ear. He is liable 
to be unfamiliar with many kinds of farm work, 
and does it in a careless, unworkmanlike man- 
ner. He is cheap help, and does cheap work. 

I know of farmers who employ immigrants 
because they can be hired for less than experi- 
enced Americans, They seek them out at Uastle 
Garden before they have fairly gotten their 
packs on their backs; they get them for about 
nothing, and nine times in ten they are worse 
than nothing. Sometimes there is an intelligent 
man among them, but often it costs more to 
teach them what to do, than would be the differ- 
ence between their wages aud those of an ex- 
ferienced laborer. The objection may arise that 
American laborers are few; that they will not 
work at farming, if there is a clerkship vacant 
in a country store ; but this is beyond the truth, 
it can hardly be said to be the rule, though such 
cases can be found very frequently. 

The kind of hired man a farmer wants is the 
one who makes his ewployer’s interests and his 
own identical as long as they are in co-partver- 
ship, s0 to speak; one who has the head to 
sometimes lead in the work not always follow; 
one who has judgmeut in dealing with the dumb 
animais uncer his care, and kindness in their 
treatment; one whocan set himself to work in 
case the ** boss” is absent and see that the work 
goes on as well as if he were at home, We have 
seen 8O Many men who had neither desire nor 
tact to undertake a piece of work without or- 
ders, that we place this as a most important 
characteristic of a good hired man. Such men 
there are in almost every coyamunity, and they 
are worth all they ask, and often they are less 
boastful of their own work than the cheap man 
who wants little, gets little, and does little. 


—_ 


ROADSIDE TREE PLANTING. 


Let us suppose the case of every land-owner in 
America, whether bis possessions lie in town or 
country, planting—and planting well—suitable 
trees along the roadside upon which his land 
borders, and seeing to it that all become well 
established. Achildcould not fail to discern 
the vast benefit that would accrue to the appear- 
ance of our country after a few years, and to 
clap its hands in joy over such a prospect. 

Nor would the gains in mere beauty be of the 
most consequence. There would be miles innu- 
merabls of well-shaded walks and drives, and 
protection from the heat of summer everywhere, 
promoting comfcrt, and inviting to healthful 
out-door exercise. In the winter a gain of the 
greatest importance would come from the trees 
subduing the piercing winds, aiding directly to 
the comfort of man and beast alike. A great 
actual increase inthe value of lands would at- 
tend results in this direction, and life would 
certainly be better worth the living. 

We have supposed the case; is it nota prac- 
ticable one? Perhaps not at this day so far as 
ali land-owners are concerned, for the matter is 
not onereceiving the thought it deserves. But 
there are enough appreciative tree-lovers in our 
country who, if they would, to an individual, 
labor by example and by teaghing, for securing 
such an end, might lead tu the bringing in of 
great results. They could direct unthoughtfal 
land-owners to thinking favorably of the mat- 
ter, and from thinkimg to acting. Here is a work 
well worthy of the special efforts of the vast 
Popular Gardening family, extending as it does 
from Maine to California, to accomplish. 

With the desire for increased tree planting 
there should be the knowledge of the best meth- 
ods in the work. Two common errors are 
these: planting the trees too c.osely, and plant- 
ing quick-growing, inferior sorts, like Poplars 
or Willows, for securing early effects. 

As to distance apart, this should be governed 
somewhat by kinds. The Elms, now fast super- 
ceding the Maples for street planting, should 
never ba set closer than 35 feet apart, while 50 
feet would be better. Maples, Horse-chestnuter, 
Oaks, Catalpas, Ailanthus, Tulip Tree, Bass- 
woods and most other desirable sorts may be 
some closer, say 30 feet apart at the nearest, 
and from that up to 40 feet apart. 

In general the aim should be to plant trees at 
such a distance from each other as to secure the 
development of the natural cburacteristics of 
the kind. A tree of any sort, cramped and dis- 
torted in appearance for want of space, isa 
sorry-looking object side of a majestic specimen 
that has had ample room for development. 

The desire for quick results from plauting is 
one natural enougd, but to plant the fast-grow- 
ing kinds named 1s almost certain to bring re- 
gret at some future time. Our course, where a 
quick: growth is specially wantcd, is to secure 
this by extra care in planting the better sorts. 
Take the Elm. We have no difficulty in baving 
trees with truoks one foot through a foot from 
the ground, and 25 to 30 feet bigb, in 12 or 14 
years from planting, by setting each one in an 
excavation containing a loador two cf good 
earth from a cultivated field. Most every other 
kind will do nearly or quite as well. Ample 





summer watering in time of drought is also 
most helpful in hastening early development of 
all street and lawn trees; fall top-dressing with 
manure is avothe: great hep. 

A good way for soon having street shade after 
planting is to set the better kinds of trees named 
as the greater distance apart given, and then to 
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set rapid-growing sorts midway between these, 
to be removed when the better kinds need the 
space. If in front of a village let, for instance, 
but two trees are needed ; plant three, the mid- 
die one a fast grower, to be taken out years 
later.—Popular Gardening. 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 





Per Ton. 
Bolable Pacific Guano.. - 838 00 
H. J. Baker & gl Specialties : 
Potato Fertilizer........... aR 45 00 
Wheat ned eactcnnecedes 45 00 
Ce ee ccesace 46 50 
AA Ammoniated “Cy im one 
phate Fertilizer........ 87 50 
Pelican Bone Fertilizer....... 82 50 
Baugh & Sons Co.’s Specialties: 
Tobacco Fertilizer........ 00@35 00 
Raw Bone Superphosphate, 
Dew B000 MS... 6 cs. ccccee 3u 00@35 00 
Twenty-tive Dollar Phosphate, 
per 2,000 Ibs.........+.. 00 
Economical Fertilizer for Po- 
CANNB ss cccccacksotesdsees 28 00 
Warranted Pare Raw Bone 
Meal. per 2,000 lbs ..... - 30 00@83 00 
Export Bone, per 2.000 ibs.. 26 00@28 00 
George B. Forrester’s Specialties : 
Corn or Wheat Manure........ 45 00 
Potato or Grass Manure....... 45 00 
Tobacco Manure.............+ 46 00 
Cabbage or Turnip Manure... 47 00 
Lister Bros.’ Speciaities : 
standard Superphosphate.... 87 00@40 00 
Ammoniated Dis’d Bone...... 82 00@35 00 
0.8. Phosphate....... b He'gic os 00 
Ground Bone....... 50 
Crescent Bone . 60 
Potato rertilizer. . 00 
Tobacco “ 00 
Buckwheat ** y ud 
Mapes F. and P. G. Oo.’s Npecialties : 
Potato Manure........... boedes 45 00 
Oorn > gh 9080s ccanecsces 43 00 
Vospotabie > *. 2. cecies ssce esc oo 45 00 
Completa “A” Brand. a, cdbvdeee 38 00 
Ammoniated Superphosphate. 29 60 
J. M. Pearson’s specialties : 
“imopire State Superpnospnate. 86 00 
EE EPRI 25 90 
Fine Ground Bone and Potash 30 00 
Read & Co.’s Specialties : 
Farmer’s Friend Fertilizer... 40 00 
New York Soluble Bone... . 30 00 
A. L. Sardy’s Specialties : 
Phospho-Peruvian Guano.... 36 00 
Concentrated Plant Food. ... 28 00 
Alkaline Phosphate.......... 24 00 
Acid Phosphate............. 20 00 
vere, Ulark & Uo,‘z Speciai- 
ties : 
Americus Bone 8y 88 00 
Royai Bone Ph te. .. 82 00 
Americus Potato Fertilizer 45 00 
Fish and Potash........... 85 00 
Americus Pure Bone Meal.. 38 00 
ASHES. —We quote 4@41¢ cents for Pot and 


5@51¢ for Pearl 








AGRICULTURAL. 

IMPROVED FARM IMPLEMENTS.—Safety 
Steam Engines, beet Railway and Lever Horse Powers, 
Thceeshing Machines, Straw Preserving Threshers, 
Disc and i! ring Tooth Harrows, Eagle Sulky Horse 
Rakes, Cul avetore. Feed Pile. Feed benapets, Grain 
Seeders, Corn Planters, Plows, Plow Sulkies, Hay 
Presses, etc., etc. Established 1 1830. Bend for ilustra- 
ted catalogue. Wheeler & Melick Co, Albany, N x 


A wagnificent stock of one rT} EG year 0. RAPE. 
Order directly from the original introducers. Send 
for Circulars. 
PRATT BROTHERS, Rochester, N. Y. 


Rhododendrons 


of American grown hardy sorts, 


Red Flowering Dogwood 


And other Rare Plants. 


Parsons&SonsCo., 


LIMITED. 
Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y. 


mi? “TREES, ‘Wi 


And SMALY FRUIT PLANTS, At Low Prices. 
#0Snow STRAWBERRIES “YRurrs. 


Tells How to Prepare the sround. Plant, Prune, 
Caltivate sand ma arket nt for five cents. Price 
Lists free. PUTNEY t ‘WOODWARD, Brentwood,N.Y. 


GEO, B. FORRESTER, 


Manufactures COMPLETE MANURES 
FOR 
Orange Trees, 
Pine Apples, 
Sugar Cane, 

















Irish Potatoes, 
Sweet Potatoes, 
Cabbages, 
Tomatoes 
Corn, Grain, 
Tomatoes, 
AND FOR EVERY 


Farm, Plantation and Garden Crop. 


PREPARED BY 


GEO. B, FORRESTER, 


169 FRONT STREET, NEW YORK, 
Send for Circular. 


Grass, 









\ 
Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Also for Cold in the H 
e, Hay Fever, &c. 50 cents. —~ 











SEEDS. SEEDS . SEEDS 


GLADIOLUS, 
AND OTHER SPRING BULBS, Etc. 
Oor Descriptive List of above will be mailed, on application, to any 
of our friends who have not yet received it. 
All requiring High Grade Vegetable or Flower Seeds, 
should not fail to have our priced General Catalogue. 





\ it THORBURN & Co:[O JOHNS? NEWYORK. 











1% 77 1 SS 7 is more elegant than ever. It is a pook of over GO pages, illustrated with 200 en- 
gravings and illuminated cover, Ora plain, practical inesructions for plapt- 


ng. pruning and management of Uv ——§. 4 
i p ag od mei FRUIT TR ine MALL Ly UITs. Full i 


obtaining 


BE 
sally equal in sii ofner. wre 
Kaspberries. JAP 
PEAR, MECH gh NCE. e 


orticultural Monthly, gratis. 


tions for 


Honest é hoes ions ot = — 


and b 
SON, por ‘OMET 


JiTs, APPLE, PEACH AND NUT TREES SPECIALTI - m 
bbe oe wr Piants by mail a leading feature. GuipE with og wi 8 artistic otons Plates. 
ay 5 cts. . Price list free. il who mention this pa 


Dvn a Drokard ana t and Ga hres 
LA e 
LO Tt, 7 ae Silvers New Jersey. 








WilliamsaClarixCo sHigh Grade 





Bone Fertilizers 


AMMONIATED BONE SUPERPHOSPHATE 


No Fertilizer Selling at the Same Price Shows 
as High Valuation. It Leads All Others. 


POTATO FERTILIZER. 


Centains all the Plant feat necessary fora large 
crop of potatoes, 

“Out of some twenty varieties of Potatoés exhibited at 
the Fair of the Farmington Valley Agricultural Society 
held this Fall, sixteen first premiums were awarded to 
varieties grown on your Special Potato Fertilizer, This 
niust show it Is superior to the others.’* 

8, E. Brown, Canton CENTRE, Conn. 


FERTILIZERS FOR ALL CROPS, SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
Pancipat Orrice: Corrom Excuanse Byrome, W. Y, 
For Sale by Local Agents, 





i. CONSUMPTION 


delay. it hescured many of the worst cases. 

remedy forallaffectionsof the throat and ‘hing 
eases arising from impure blood and e on. 
saves life. Cures when allelse fails. $1, at Druggiste 


HINDERCORN The Best Cure for Corns, 


a&. 16 cts. at Drugpista. 


P)UTTON GRINDER 












nw Ld ‘Perfect Mowing 
Ls = 4 MACHINE KNIFE 
ye CRINDER. 


j Weighs but {8 Lbs. 
Can be carried into the fod t and prescrip to Mow- 





pe ABBONS. ce. 


High Grade. Reliable. Lasting. 
Manufactured in dry cond ion. thereby assuring 
full weight of fertilizing materi Most flattering 


resulta where used side by side with other prepara- 
tions. Where there are no agents for these fertilizers 
orders direct to the manufacturer will receive prompt 
attention. Send for catalogue. 

JOHN M. PEARSON, Hudson. N. ¥, 





ROCHESTER 
COMMERCIAL 
NURSERIES, 


AOORESS, 
W.S.LITTLE, 
— 


Clematis, Rhododendrons, 

,. TWO Tiuetrated Cata- 

logue 10c.; Free to Custom- 
Wroresare Last Fare. 








fore 18 Yi a ae ene 
Series e teaitbe 
aan 


eet 
all points. 
= 10 12 a ihis @ $8 to $25 


@ per he 


TREES. 


ALL, KINDS OF NURSERY STOCK AT 
BOTTOM RATES. 


Send for free illustrated catalogue. Address 
MONROE COUNTY NURSERIES, 


P. O. Drawer, 291, RocHesTesR, N, Y. 
Refer to Bank of Monroe, Rochester, N. ¥. 
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SOLUBLE PACIFIC. GUANO. 


YEARLY SALES 


50-000 Tons; 


ain again rt this old 
tablished and and 
Hable Fertilizer, wh oh 


reputation. For 
Crops omen kinds, Fruit 
rees, Gardens, Lawns, 
and Flowers, it bas no 
superior. 
For sale by our'acents 
4 throug a the United 
> States, phiets con- 
= tainin testimonials and 
ons forwarded 





Glidden & Curt is, 


Geveral Selling Agents, Basten, Mage. 


NY 








—FOR— 


Indigestion and Dyspepsia. 


. pope REMEDY FOR 


d Aton'c Dyspepsia, Chronic 
bey rire tutestine| Catarrh. Cholera Infantum, 
and in convaleseence from Acute Di-eases 

gicians have sent to us the most fiatter- 

pt un pieriaee rH Shag 
esti 

ears we han red the Digestive Fer- 


your DIGESTYLIN has been 
ti abe ot a lv, 

ve agent. secret remée 

re tion, the formula of which is plainly printed on 
HoH Dottie Its DIGESTIVE PD Ris created 
m 
ceptable to ay pb. “Gelioate 


fy 
11 Wholesal and Retail Drusk te at ea 
generally. Price $1.00. ay and pn veiotas 
wm. F. KIDDER & CO., 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, 
83 John st., N. ¥. 


EAFNESS Its causes, and s new ana su 
, coastal AUR at your own 
home, by one who was deaf twenty-eight vears. 
Fronted oy moat gf the noted specialists witbout 


. and 
since then hun: 





of others. Full Af sent 
OT RPP AGE No. 41 West sist St.. New York City 
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TION PROCLAMATION.” by Ritchie. Size 


Ritohie, the Engraver....... eeceeccece:ceee.-208 OO 
THE AUTHORS O¥ THE STATES 
Size, 26x40 cose 





EX-VICE-PRES, HENRY WILAOW.. Bize, 16xw0. 100 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER OOLFAX 

BlB0, IOXBY, cee cdccac..0--ccnevtawesoccscecs wi. 1 00 
EDWIM)M. STANTON. Sixe, 16x20......ccs--.: 1 OO 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20...... ...-.5-. 1 OO 





and will be sent, d, on receipt of the money 
The “INNER OF ” 

By Frank B, Oarpenter. Bound in Cloth 

8600 pages. Pride... 75 
The “PIOTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound 

Cloth. 190 pages... 50 





Orders. with the cash inclosed. to bs addressed to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Breadway. New Yo: k. 


The Independent. 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 
52 Numbers (postawe £POO)...00.0- eres -e0e aeeeee SS OO 





39 (9 mos.) (Postage pa ar a 2 26 
36 fs (6 mos.) cocesessesseeesee A SO 
17 ad (4mos.) seceserccnsseess 1 OO 
13 @ mos.), eee |) 
e e (1 month), *  ecvcscsssedss se OO 
2 x @ weeks), | .qabecccesbsetece 30 
1 Numper (1 week), W  qapeccesepsesoss, . 1D 
One subscription two years..................+. -» 600 


Two subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 
mittance.. ~» 600 


Three subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 
mittance. 


eb teegeanrseneceseserersersrscpeenecsees » 1 OO 





mittance....... eoecessdecccece boc ceeveccccccccccocs 8 60 
One subscription ‘four years... es cccccesseecccesss. 8 SO 
Five subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 

mittance +oeeee lO OO 





Onesubscription five years........ abeaenandan soeee- AO OO 
Any number over five at the same rate, invari. 
ably with one remittance, 


Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universs 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional. 

SUBSCRIPTIUNS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SUD 

SCRIPTION AGENTS OR PosTMASTERS AT CLUB RATES. 
“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one so inclined may read a few com 
secutive numbers of Tas INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn ite value, we offera month's subscription as s 
“Trial Trip,” for 30 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition wil) 
secure the balance of a year’s subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the enaas the time 
for which payment is made, 

Sample Copies Free upen Applicatien. 

GP” Make ali remittances payable lo the order of Tae 
LaDEPENDENT. 

Ga"Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured 
wat dete idie s bok The pres. 
tection aetna’ jorseg by msl ad fe 
obliged te 

eon fmittances by etter whe Notes oven at the mak of the 


wNondes entered noe the subscription books without 
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the expiration of their eu 
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fastest forenew two or thie reeks previous 
arr per isa sufficient receipt 
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CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
188 7%. 


THE INDEPEN DENT's special Clubbing List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or magazines 
in connection with Tus INDEPENDENT, can save 
very handsome percentage of money by ordering 
from our Club-List. 
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Absolutely Pure. - 


This powder never weries. A marvel of parity strep, age 

and w cal than the ordin- 

ary kinds, and cannot be ‘gold in competition with the 

multitude of low test, short weight alum or rhosphate 
wders. Sc/d only in eqns, Royat Bakine PowpER 
OMPANY. 106 Wal! St., N. Y. 











jgN 
PIANOFORTES. 
Tone, Touch Och, Workmanship 4 aud Durability. 


Nos. 204 and 206 WILLIAM KN A aioe Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue. N. Y¥- 


Geretaseriss TQGG's AVG ABENCY: Boston 


Reliable Dealing, 


MANHATTAN WATCH CO. 








HALF SIZE CUT OF 
SWEEP-SECOND 
WATCH 
“dl SUV1T100 AAs 
HOW SHITAI 





We invite your attention to our ever. SECOND 
AS PLAIN WATCHES in GO bata A Mh or 

Ic SILVER cases. These with MONOGR AMS, 
which we wills gp rave of any lesign, make the m 
Sitsecve ante save watches for the Ly Xe ever 
offered. sare warranted in Yj 

Delivered. byt the Manufac acturers harge 10 
ony part of the United Staves, or for —¥ a all wel- 

Send for Catatogue ana Price-lst 


MANHATTAN WATCH co., 
Office and Warerooms, 234 Breadway. N.Y. 
Opposite Post-Office, N. Y. City. 


FACTs: # 7 § 


AVERILL PAINT 


Has been before the Public for 18 Yoare. and 
bas preved, by teat of time, to be t 


VERY BEST PAINT 
ON THE MARKET. 
If 18 READY FOR USE! 


More economical than Lead and Oil, covers better, 





‘a le 
will prove satisfactory to the ppm when applied 
irec oO not mean a guaranty 
of satisfaction on oy poee the paint is first epattes~ 
as any paint is aes sfactory when first avplied—but 
our foweasyy embraces a sufficient time te properly 


The following is the purport of testimonials we are 
constantly receiyiv 
J. J. Tuomas, Ea. editor of the Cultivator and 
‘ou’ t Union Springs Y. writes 
I have now. used the Averill Paint yearly for nine 
years, and it has e given entire satisfaction. being 
oe! r, adhering better and igating 
longer than any other “paint that I knowof. Please 
re ot B Brid rt, © 
ABRNUM, gepo onn., 
hav e used the Averill Paint om over sixty of my ila. 
mee with entire satisfaction. In future shall use no 
oO 
Bocsmax & MoKrnerry, Hudson, N. Y., write: The 
Farmers’ National Bank, of this city was printed 
with the Averill Paint in October, 1878, It & being 
ted a A posnens time, November, 184, with tbe 
verill— wil use no other, It is the most prom‘nent 
building in the city; cost $76,00 
Send for Sample Cards of deantiful shades to 


SEELEY BROTHERS, 
—_ Burling Slip, New York City. 


Bares, Newspaper Ad't'ing nt.41 Park Row, 
T bought cut & M. Pettensill & Oo.. April, 186. 


STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & C0., 
5 AND 7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


DYE, CLEAN and REFINISH DRESS GOODS and 
pares without ripping. Send tor Circular anc 











Ged bend Ching Tea Sets, 44 p'ces, $8.50; white 7 be 

Richly Decorated China by Bets, “4 piecertloandi3 ww 
Decorated Chamber Sets, 10 i, white.... 300 
1% ted Dinner Sets, all colors and Gesigns.. 15 w 


Decorated Poples and Brass Hanging Lampe, etc 


low 
AL ALL HOUSE-FURNISH ING GOOD 
Catalogue aa Price-List mailed free on copliceten, 


VESRINDER a 5b DERSYSHIRE, 
Orders | JEY’S, I- 17 Cor per FAnstituce.N.¥. City. 


ers pesked and Ae. en ear or steamer free of 
t on receipt of P.O. M. Order. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 














Naaw,AppLin & Co. 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury St. 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON 


“ee DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 


Branch Warehouses 
7 ei x New seek, an 
t., Chicago. 











lg! Lake 8 

MANUFACTURERS or 
PUMPS. 
Hydraulic Rams, Garde. 
nai Pum 


Washers 
Wonxs FOUNDED Im 1883, 


aates medal 
Rg the Universal Ex 
njbitiog 1. 


a73; and ‘Centenni Sprhioe 


FR, BECK & C0, 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND 
EXPORTERS OF 


HIGH CLASS 
WALL PAPERS, 


Have now on exhibition their 
manufactures and importa- 
tions for the Spring season of 
1887, embracing 


The Newest Designs and Colorings 
In English, French, German 
and Japanese Gpods, REAL 
SILK and TAPESTRY WALL 
HANGINGS. 

Also 
REAL SILK HANGINGS 
READY FOR APPLYING 
DIRECT TO THE WALLS. 
**A NOVELTY.” 

The exhibition exceeding 
in variety, extent and art de- 
velopment, any heretofore 
made. 





ALSO 


ONLY "aarscrasgs 


Sanitary * 
Wall Covering. 


a“ 3 PECIALLY 
PREPARED 
DESIGNS 


PRoTECcTED BY PaTENTS at 


Awarded We RS MEDAL REDUC ED 
at the International Health PRICES. 


Exhibition, London, 18%. 
Estimates and Special De- 
signs Furnished for Eutire 
Interior Decoration. 


WE POSITIVELY GUARANTEE ALL GOODS OF 
OUR OWN MANUFACTURE FREE FROM ARSENIC 
OR ANY OTHER POISONOUS MATTER. 


Factery and Retail Salesreom, 


Cor. 7th Av. and 29th Street. 


Branch Show Reems, 


Cor, 5th Av. and 30th Street. 











ROOFING. 


P 1 Gao inex sive: suitable for buildin 
Sethe — ription a Ses not require skill labor 


WATERPROOF BUILDING PAPER, 


for Sheathing under Weather poarde, slate, tinzand 
oy roofs, has no equal. Send for samples and 


NEW YORK COAL TAR CHEMICAL CO., 
12 Warren Street, NewYork. 


BACON 


1789 ue LANOS. 1887 


FRI > $3 3 BACON'S S PIANO }FACTORY 


& are renowned for their stren 
e "$ "eof tone. ne. pleasant touch and smoo' anise 


4d 21 WEST 22d ST., Near 5th Ave, N. Y 
ago Depot, J. HOWARD FOOTE, 307-309Wab’shAv 


TRAVEL. 

















THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 





RAILWAYS OF THE WORLD. ITS 
TRACK OF WELL BALLASTED 
STEEL PENETRATES THE 
CENTRES OF POPULATION 











2G TERRITORIES. ITS DAY 
-S \ COACHES AND PALACE 






,» LANCASTER, PA. 
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THE PIONEER CALIFORNIA LINE 
. WUGHITT, H.C WICKER, -E.P WILSON, A\\ 


| Gen’l Manager. Traffic Manager. © Gen’l Pass. Agent, 
TENE SEASON, The 
enjoyab.. and econom- 
icalexcursionsever lanned 
4 wore itered rni ame Whee 
mone thanin AnyTour offered. 
otels EA nbs ComPany Seiecr “— Me 


one Fast, New fet S Cc ME. 
Send for circular free. Pome Boston. 























‘TA MAN « 


WHO 18 UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THID 
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Minnesot sod hunting andj aching Sos qresiag inate of 
ic. a ie 
ed via Watertown. A short, 
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dress, 
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Bigelow Carpet Co. 


OBIGINAL POWEER-LOOM MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wilton anh BHeussels 


CARPETS. 


fhe Carpets made by this Company have re- 
ceived the highest award wherever exhibited, 
including Goid Medals at the Paris Exposi- 
tion, 1878, and at the Centennial, 1876. 

Their deserved reputation for excellence of 
fabric, ricuness and durability ot color, novelty 
and beauty of design, has led to frequent in- 
fringements, and inferior goods have often 
been palmed off in their stead. For the pro- 
tection of the public,the Company has adopted 
as a trade-mark the word “* BIGELOW,” 
which will be woven (at every repeat of the pat- 
tern) in white capitals into the back of the 
fabric. 

Customers will, theretore, have merely to ex- 
amine the back of a carpet to be certain that 
they are getting the genuine Bigelow Wiltons 
or Body Brussels. 


These Goods can be obtained from 
all first-class dealers. 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER | PAINT. 











Send for a Sample Card of their beontiful lors. 
There is no Paint manufactured equal to it. It is 
moun, glossy, durable, and economical. Avy shade, 
. B.—As there are imitations now on the market 
ee that the above TRADE MARK is on each package 
and thereby get the GENUINE RUBBER PaINT. 
Poctqstes at7 52, 754 Washington St., 
ew York ange! Cleveland, Chicage 
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Climate, Soil and Markets 
THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY. 


Hotels for Sale, Ample Scope of Lands 
in 


CENTRAL AND NORTHERN 
CALIFORNIA. 


Adapted to Wheat, Fruit, or Wine 
Culture, 


ALSO IN 


NEVADA GRAZING RANGES. 


Land-seekers’ tickets issued and cost deducted from 
purchase money. 

For health, equable seasons, where out-door work. 
can be pursued every day in the year im this region, 
with all the accessories of a high civilization. Ad- 


dress. 
WwM. H. MILLS, 
Land Agent.C. P. R. R., San Francisco, Cal. 








= ands. Lands| 





TWO MILLION ACRES 
| Fine Timber, Farming 
| and Grazing Lands. 


|| Cheap, on long time, in the best part of Minne- | 
|} sota. Perfect Title Guarateed by the |} 
|| Railread. Very cheap Land Seeker’s Rates. 

Send for our illustrated pamphlet, “ What ! 
|| They Raise in Minnesota,’’ and Maps. 


| J. BOOKWALTER, Land Commisn’r, 


St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba R’y. 


Ss PAUL, Minnesota. 


VICTOR Att. 








OVERMAN WHEEL CoO., 
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Highest grade known, Illustrated Catalogue free. 


182—188 Columbus Avenue, Boston. Mass 
——— 
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